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frologue: The Beagle iu the China Sea 


The Beagle never reached the China Sea, and Charles Darwin never 
got to China. But part of Darwin’s “ism” sailed the China coast 
and inhabited her harbors before “Darwinism” was a term, and in- 
deed before The Origin of Species was ever written. It did so in 
the minds of men like Rutherford Alcock, British Consul. Born 
the same year as Darwin, 1809, Rutherford Alcock, after ten ex- 
citing if exasperating years of service half inside the Gates of China, 
wrote in 1855 from Shanghai of “a natural and moral law which 
governs the life, and growth, and decay of nations, as clearly as it 
does the life of man. . . . Man’s efforts at civilization,” he an- 
nounced, “invariably— when the race to be benefited is inferior 
and weaker, intellectually and physically, than the nation civiliz- 
ing— have had but one result: the weaker has gone down before 
the stronger.” 1 

This grim law, which seemingly gave Alcock great hope, was 
written four years before The Origin of Species, and forty years 
before The Origin of Species was really introduced to China, but 
it was precisely the law that the Chinese first thought Darwin’s 
book proclaimed: The weaker go down before the stronger, the 
weaker nation, the weaker race. And it was precisely the presence, 
by then far too far within the gates, of men like Alcock, backed 
by “barbarian” hordes of merchants, missionaries, and men at 
arms, that made the law so foreboding. 
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4 Prologue 

“The weaker go down before the stronger”— After 1895, the 
Japanese-Chinese translation of the famous Spencerian slogan, 
“the survival of the fittest,” yu shertg lieh pai (the superior win, 
the inferior lose), 2 which, however elegant in classical Chinese, was 
as simple in sentiment as Alcock’s phrase, was to force its way into 
a thousand essays and dominate for a time the Chinese editorial 
mind as the argument for almost any course of action. But why 
did it take forty years for such a phrase, so simple without its 
biological pedigree, to strike fire in the Chinese imagination, and 
why did it strike fire? Did China need Darwin to tell her the strong, 
as a rule, beat the weak or to tell her that Europeans threatened 
her existence? 

The forty-year difference between China’s age of Darwin and 
that of Europe and America was partly due to the accidental tim- 
ing of translation. Very few in China had heard of Darwin before 
Yen Fu introduced him. Of course, if Rutherford Alcock could 
sound like a Social Darwinist before there really were any, we can 
well imagine that many bona fide Social Darwinists must have 
reached China from England and America during the four decades 
that formed a veritable age of Social Darwinism in the West. But 
somehow those who did spread neither Darwin’s theory nor his 
name. 

We should not have expected Alcock to do so, for surely as 
good a diplomat as he would not have confessed to his Chinese 
counterparts his belief that, although “China may linger ... in 
her agonies,” she was doomed by natural law to perish in the end. 3 
Nor should we have expected the missionaries to introduce Dar- 
win, for he must still have seemed to some of them the greatest 
modern anti-Christ, and it is doubtful that many, even of those 
who had already managed to reconcile Darwin’s discoveries with 
their faith, would have risked confusing their sorely won converts 
with an inordinate number of exhortations not to take their Bibles 
literally. And yet missionaries were the first to mention Darwin. 

As early as 1873, a missionary translation of the sixth edition of 
Sir Charles LyelTs Elements of Geology at least gave Darwin’s 
name, and in other missionary publications there were other refer- 
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Prologue 5 

ences, in 1877, 1884, and 1891. But all were very brief. None at- 
tacked Darwin, but none mentioned the religious havoc his theory 
was wreaking in the West, and none mentioned the most vital 
concept of his theory— the struggle for existence. None stirred up 
intellectual ferment, 4 

Reformer missionaries like Timothy Richard, Young J. Allen, 
and W.A.P. Martin helped prepare the way for evolution by 
preaching science and progress as they tried to preach Christianity, 
but none of them gave enough news of evolution for Chinese to 
grasp it. Not even Allen’s famous periodical Wan kuo kung pao 
(The globe magazine) can claim to have widely publicized Darwin’s 
theory before Yen Fu. Darwin’s name, before Yen Fu, made only 
odd appearances, some very odd indeed. A foreign military adviser 
in the 1880s commented that a band of Chinese troops drilled 
with such spirit “they must have heard of some of Darwin’s theo- 
ries about the survival of the fittest.” But that was unlikely. 5 

Perhaps Darwin’s name spread through the uncertain networks 
of private conversation. Yen Fu himself had fifteen years to talk 
before he wrote. But, when at last he did write, he wrote of 
Darwin as of an unknown. In the end, the essential fact is that, 
even if there were other introducers of Darwin, they have been 
universally forgotten. Yen Fu’s own generation, and that immedi- 
ately following, both acknowledged Yen Fu as China’s first Dar- 
winian. 6 Only Sun Yat-sen, educated as he was in a Church of 
England school in Hawaii, could claim to have learned of Darwin 
first from any source closer to the horse’s mouth. 7 

There is another reason, however, why Darwinism did not strike 
fire in China until 1895. That year saw a new national mood, of 
unparalleled apprehension, frustration, and anger, caused by what 
finally caused Yen Fu to write— China’s shattering defeat in the 
Sino-Japanese War. 

It did not, of course, take that defeat to make China feel threat- 
ened. Fifty years after the Opium War, it took no new defeat and 
certainly no new biological theory or cosmic vision to see that na- 
tional strength was of the essence and that the stakes were high. 
The great essayist Feng Kuei-fen, one of the first in modern times 
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to use the phrase tzu-ch’iang (make ourselves strong), which has 
been China’s aim since that day, had already written in 1860 just 
after French and English troops had fought their way to Peking 
and burned the Emperor’s summer palace, that “the most unparal- 
leled anger which has ever existed since the creation of heaven and 
earth is exciting all who are conscious in their minds and have 
spirit in their blood; their hair is bristling with rage, because the 
largest country on the globe today with a vast area of 10,000 li is 
yet controlled by small barbarians.” 8 And Feng Kuei-fen could see 
without Western “natural laws” that, as “China is the largest coun- 
try on earth, with ample fertile plains and marshes, numerous 
people and abundant resources, naturally the mouths of all nations 
are watering with desire.” 9 If any doubted it, they could look at 
India. India was the fearsome proof of Westerners’ intentions, 
proof that they played for keeps. 

China knew this without Darwin’s theories or Alcock’s law. 
That was why she started the whole self-strengthening movement 
in the 1860s. But it took time for the full extent of China’s dan- 
ger to sink in. And, despite a constant series of encroachments, in- 
cidents, and insults at the hands of foreigners, there were successes 
in the early ventures of self-strengthening that argued against 
China’s prophets of doom. The treaties, however unfair and humil- 
iating, did seem to help control the barbarians, or at least slow 
them up. The great rebellions had been put down. Arsenals had 
been built and railroads begun. A navy had been created and mod- 
ern troops trained. Students had been sent abroad— Yen Fu was 
proof of that. But none of it really worked. When the test of 
China’s new strength finally came in 1894-1895, when upstart 
Japan forced China to fight over Korea, China lost, miserably, not 
to wild -eyed Westerners, but to “puny Japan.” 10 

The shock of rage, humiliation and finally fear that consequently 
shook the country far surpassed even Feng Kuei-fen’s “unparal- 
leled anger” of 1860. Even those who had resisted the self- 
strengthening innovators were now furious that the innovations 
had not worked. The country demanded an explanation. Droves of 
memorialists demanded punishment for whoever was responsible. 
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Others refused to admit defeat and clamored for a continuation of 
the war. And, for the first time in centuries, educated men with no 
legitimate right to memorialize the Throne banded together and 
did so as a body, and created all over the country hsueh-hui (study 
societies) and journals in which to argue about what should be 
done. 

It was this furor that started the intellectual ferment that was to 
doom imperial China and brought into prominence the three fig- 
ures most important in the first part of our story of Darwin in 
China, Yen Fu, K’ang Yu-wei, and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. 

Yen Fu was the great introducer of Darwin and perhaps, in the 
end, China’s greatest Social Darwinist. K’ang Yu-wei was both 
modern China’s first prophet of progress and her first great Anti- 
Darwinist. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was the great apostle, almost a Chinese 
Huxley, and also, all aspersions as to the depth of his own thought 
to the contrary, the great complexifier. 

The concern that first made all three men write of Darwin and 
evolution, however, was not at all complex. It was simply China’s 
weakness, China’s peril. The burning question before them was the 
same that Feng Kuei-fen had asked thirty years before, “How can 
we be strong?” Only now it was phrased in more desperate terms, 
“How can we survive?” That is why the rallying cry of the Pao 
kuo hui (Preserve the Nation Society), which had succeeded the 
Ch’iang hsueh hui (Society for the Study of Strength), was Pao 
chung, pao kuo, pao chiao (Preserve the race, preserve the nation, 
preserve the faith). What was different, however, was the answer 
to Feng Kuei-fen’s question. He had argued that “we have only to 
learn from the barbarians one thing, solid ships and effective 
guns,” 11 but China’s guns had proved effective only in the hands 
of the wily Japanese, who had used them in Weihaiwei harbor to 
sink most of China’s solid ships. 

Today many Chinese have again turned to weapons to explain 
away this debacle. The Japanese, they say, had better ships. It is 
to the credit of men like K’ang Yu-wei and Yen Fu that they took 
this defeat to mean something quite different. They saw in it proof 
that the real source of national strength was not in weapons, but 
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in attitudes and institutions. In short they saw in it proof that 
something was radically wrong with China and that something 
would have to be radically changed. Thus it was that the new pa- 
triotic cry after 1895 was pteti fa, “Change our laws,” “Change 
our institutions,” “Change our ways.” 

It was in this context that Yen Fu brought in Darwin. He did so 
not to introduce an interesting discovery of modern science, but 
to usher in a Western witness to the vital necessity of change. Evo- 
lution, progress, the struggle for survival— it all spoke first for re- 
form. 
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Progress 


In China as in Europe, belief in progress preceded knowledge of 
evolution, but in China the one only barely preceded the other. In 
the West, if one were forced to find historical roots for faith in 
progress, not that such faith necessarily needs such roots, one could 
find them, I think, in early Christianity and the Judaic tradition 
before it. The Bible accustomed people to look ahead. Old Testa- 
ment progress might have been a three-steps- forward, two-steps- 
back affair, but the struggle of the people of Israel was very much 
an up-from-Eden struggle, and up from Eden did not mean back to 
Eden. Deliverance and the Deliverer were always in the future, and 
getting back meant only getting back to the right path forward. 
Granted, once men thought the Messiah had appeared, it was pos- 
sible for them in their longing for the promised coming of the 
Kingdom of God, to “overlook” the world, to look forward, in- 
deed, to its end, to Doomsday and the Day of Judgment. But it 
was also possible, with only a subtle shifting of sights, to see in the 
hope that God’s will “be done on earth as it is in Heaven,” a vision 
of Heaven on earth— and from that vision, or from secularized re- 
actions to it, came many Western utopias. 
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“ Proof ” in the West 

The greatest century for Western visions of Heaven on earth began 
in 1750, when the young Abbe Turgot, Baron de 1’Aulne, deliv- 
ered before the Sorbonne two lectures in Latin on “the progress of 
the human spirit.” His first purpose was to glorify Christianity as 
the greatest force of progress in all history, and, after eloquently 
exorcising those who thought Christianity useful only as a gate to 
the hereafter, he sought by a “comparison of the Christian world 
with the world of idolatry” to prove “the advantages that the uni- 
verse had received from Christianity” and hence demonstrate the 
earthly “utility of religion.” 1 But obviously what really excited 
him and what undoubtedly most excited his later readers was the 
tableau he saw in history, both before and after Christ, of “the 
successive progress of the human race . . . marching ever towards 
its perfection.” 2 History was the story of mankind’s upward 
struggle from savagery to civilization and, as he told it, literally the 
story of man’s struggle up from Eden. Turgot was not at all dis- 
turbed by the Book of Genesis. Savagery was exactly what we 
should have expected to have occurred after Adam and Eve were 
driven into the wilderness, alone and without provisions: “It was 
in punishment for his disobedience that man, born for a state 
more happy, was reduced to an ignorance and misery that he 
could only alleviate by the force of time and travail.” 3 Savagery 
was the depths of this ignorance and misery, but perfection was 
man’s destiny. 

The perfectibility of man and his society became the inspira- 
tion of an age, and formed a common bond in the thought of men 
whose philosophies were otherwise wildly apart. Immanuel Kant 
saw man “as a species of rational beings who are steadily progress- 
ing from the evil to the good,” 4 and, although in a more sober mo- 
ment he doubted whether one could ever “fashion something 
absolutely straight from wood which is as crooked as that of 
which man is made, ” s he held that man, nonetheless, “should 
eventually struggle up from the greatest backwardness to the 
greatest skills, to inner perfection of mind and (as far as it is pos- 
sible on earth) to blessed happiness.” 6 
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“Proof” in the West 11 

Turgot’s disciple, the Marquis de Condorcet, pushed “the 
greatest backwardness” back in time beyond the Baron’s “savage- 
ry” (seemingly forgetting Eden), but only to make man’s progress 
the more remarkable, “We pass,” he announced, “by impercepti- 
ble gradations from the brute to the savage and from the savage to 
. . . Newton.” 7 And after Newton there was still all the time in the 
world to pursue with rapture the “limitless perfectibility of the 
human faculties and the social order,” 8 

The not-too-modest St. Simon sought to call men to such pur- 
suit with the voice of authority, first scientific (“Gentlemen, 1 
have lived much in the company of scientists and artists; I have ob- 
served them intimately”) 9 and later divine (“Princes, hearken to 
the voice of God which speaks through me”). 10 “Poetic imagina- 
tion,” he declared, “has put the Golden Age in the cradle of the 
human race, amid the ignorance and brutishness of primitive times; 
it is rather the Iron Age which should be put there. The Golden 
Age of the human race is not behind us but before us; it lies in the 
perfection of the social order. Our ancestors never saw it; our chil- 
dren will one day arrive there; it is for us to clear the way.” 11 For, 
as Jeremy Bentham added from England, “Shall [men] stop? Shall 
they turn back? The rivers shall as soon make a wall or roll up the 
mountains to their sources.” 12 

Even John Stuart Mill, who gloomily noted somewhat in contra- 
diction that “a people, it appears, may be progressive for a certain 
length of time and then stop” 13 (he feared that “Europe, notwith- 
standing its noble antecedents and its professed Christianity, 
[might] tend to become another China”), 14 believed enough in 
progress to see that “even the men and women who at present in- 
habit the more civilized parts of the world . . , assuredly are but 
starved specimens of what nature can and will produce.” 1 5 And 
Alexis de Tocqueville, reporting from America while Darwin was 
still on the Beagle, stated that Americans, “all have a lively faith in 
the perfectibility of man,” although he himself had his doubts. 16 

Progress, then, was a faith for many minds, and many great 
minds, long before Darwin ever wrote of evolution. Evolution it- 
self was a concept held by many before Darwin, for, as Loren Eise- 
ley has shown so splendidly in Darwin’s Century , almost all the 
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pieces of Darwin’s finished theory were at hand before the Beagle 
put to sea. Still it was Darwin who convinced people (or at least 
most people, more or less and rightly or wrongly). It was Darwin 
who “proved” evolution and, to many, progress. That is probably 
why Karl Marx sought, though unsuccessfully, to dedicate Das 
Kapital to Darwin, seemingly in grateful recognition of his having 
discovered “a basis in natural science for the class struggle in his- 
tory,” 17 the latter of which, of course, Marx himself claimed to 
have discovered long before. 

One may well ask just how Darwin was supposed to have proven 
progress. The answer is that he had not, although people thought 
he had and that proved more important. Actually, one of the first 
effects of his work was to strike an immediate, though far from 
fatal, blow at the “progressionists,” those proto-evolutionists who 
saw in the seeming relatedness of creatures proof of God’s hand 
working progressively with steady purpose to make man. 

When Kant had spoken of “a hidden plan of nature,” 18 (“or 
perhaps one should say of providence”), 19 he was talking of a plan 
in human history, as was de Tocqueville, when he said all men 
“have been blind instruments in the hands of God.” 20 The pro- 
gressionists, however, believed that “providence” had been work- 
ing on man’s behalf long before man himself appeared, and working 
longer than five days. Thus, as the earth itself was slowly pre- 
pared, so were the animals, who were “merely foetal stages of 
man,” 21 all taking their turn to a greater purpose. Man, as Louis 
Agassiz valiantly maintained long after his colleagues had almost 
all deserted to the camp of Darwin, was “the last term of a series, 
beyond which there is no material progress possible, in accor- 
dance with the plan upon which the whole animal kingdom is con- 
structed.” 22 

But Darwin’s system of evolution, although he himself was long 
reluctant to admit it, left little place for such a plan. It discovered 
no purpose and no aim. The descent of man (not the ascent of 
him) was the story of a ground creeper, living and ever changing, 
to be sure, but not necessarily getting anywhere. Man existed. He 
had somehow come out this way, through millennia of “descent 
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with modification.” There were his cousins and his uncles and his 
aunts. There indeed was all life distantly related. But what a fam- 
ily! What weird relations! Compared with his earliest ancestors, 
man might well embrace the common primate ancestor he shared 
with the orang-utan as a sympathetic friend. And what a monstrous 
multitude of minuscule changes it had taken to bring him about, 
and through what eons of time! How, men wondered, and wonder 
still, could it all be by design? 

It is ironic that originally both those who believed and disbe- 
lieved in design, those who sought and those who denied the work- 
ings of God’s hand in nature, were looking for natural order. Kant 
believed in “providence” rather than accepting an “aimlessly play- 
ing nature,” 23 while others, to protect their systems of unbreakable 
laws, rejected any “providence” that could interfere in such a 
system even if it was his o\vn. But Darwin, also seeking order, 
found it in natural laws that, however unbreakable, did seem aim- 
lessly playing. 

In his usual kindhearted manner, he seemed to be absolving God 
of any blame for having created mosquitoes, when he contended 
that “it is derogatory [to say] that the Creator of countless sys- 
tems of worlds should have created each of the myriads of creep- 
ing parasites and slimy worms which have swarmed each day of 
life . . . on this one globe,” 24 but, by demonstrating that man 
himself was a product of the same forces, chance mutation and 
natural selection, that produced this endless variation of slimy 
worms, he made it hard, for many, to believe that man was not an 
accident. 

In so doing, he should also have made it hard to believe in pro- 
gress, for if all that is has come into being and survived solely 
thanks to chance mutation and fortuitous suitability to environ- 
ment, plus, of course, a (quite mysterious) will to live, then how 
was one such accident better than another? Progress is a value 
judgment, and it is hard to find a criterion of value even in an “or- 
derly” world of chance. If being was its own excuse for being, 
then what else could “success” be measured in than in the terms 
of the Origin’s subtitle: The preservation of favored races in the 
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struggle for life? But, if self-preservation was the contest, laurels 
belonged not to man, but to the amoeba, or the shark, or else to 
whatever genes survive in one species from another. 

Most people, however, without fully realizing the metaphysical 
minefield into which they were stepping, blithely asserted, quite 
anthropocentrically, that, however erratic, nature’s journey from 
amoeba to man was a grand advance. Things were looking up. 
Nature was herself. Things were getting better. That was the way. 
That was progress. Whose way? Well, nature’s. 

Thus the very people who most gleefully threw out the old de- 
signer, unwittingly ushered in a new one. They kicked God out at 
the front door and let him in again at the back. To be fair, one 
must admit that Darwin himself was partly responsible for foster- 
ing such thinking. He wrote in the last pages of The Origin of Spe- 
cies, without, alas, giving any evidence, scientific or philosophical, 
as to how what he said could be true or indeed what it could mean, 
that, “as natural selection works solely by and for the good of 
each being, all corporeal and mental endowments will tend to pro- 
gress towards perfection .” 25 

But what in heaven’s name is perfection? Is there a perfect man 
as there is a perfect circle, perfect without function? What would 
be a perfect hand— one that can play Bach or one that can climb 
trees? If perfection is perfection for something, then we are back 
in the realm of purpose and will. But whose will? Our own? A 
creator’s? Most gibbons climb trees without complaint, but a musi- 
cian may want to be a fullback. Is it, then, will that is imperfect? 
Is will in the way of perfection, or is it the way? Is perfection per- 
fect love, perfect beauty, or perfect happiness? Is it to be moral or 
immortal? Are things to be bigger and better, bigger or better, 
infinitely complex, or perfectly simple? Whatever perfection is, 
if it is for anything, how can it be for our purposes, for we, so 
says the theory, are but midway by-products of “the process”? 

Darwin did not explain perfection. He did not prove that we 
are progressing towards perfection. When he left them, both terms, 
progress and perfection, were still perfectly mysterious. But peo- 
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pie could fall in love with them nonetheless. Westerners could, and 
so could Chinese. 

THE CONFUCIAN PROGRESS OF K’ANG YlJ-WEl 

K’ang Yu-wei and Yen Fu had, by 1895, each come to an almost 
mystical faith in progress. They had come to their faiths, however, 
by very different paths and, not surprisingly, were often led by 
them in different directions. Yen Fu’s faith was admittedly West- 
ern, tempered, to be sure, by his Chinese education and his own 
predispositions, but proudly acknowledged as a universal truth dis- 
covered and brought back from the West. His authorities, almost— 
but not quite— masters, were Western wise men Darwin and Spen- 
cer. K’ang Yu-wei’s faith, on the other hand, was even more proud- 
ly proclaimed Chinese. It was the long lost “true doctrine” of 
Confucius, a universal truth, rediscovered in the East, waiting to 
be propagated in the West, 

Of course, as far as Darwinian or Darwinesque concepts of pro- 
gress are concerned, K’ang Yu-wei surely was indebted to Yen Fu, 
although he never seems to have acknowledged such a debt. His 
indebtedness has admittedly been confused by the fact that many 
of his works were begun before Yen Fu wrote anything. But the 
“Darwinian” passages that do appear in some of these works al- 
most certainly were post- Yen Fu embellishments. They all speak 
of Darwin and evolution and progress in Yen Fu’s vocabulary, a 
vocabulary that does not appear in those of K’ang Yu-wei’s writ- 
ings that can definitely be dated before Yen Fu’s. They were 
added, I am convinced, in the revisions K’ang Yu-wei made in ex- 
ile after the failure of his famed Reform Movement of 1898. 26 
K’ang Yu-wei himself never created a good term for progress, but 
he definitely did have such a concept, and an understanding of the 
way he came to it is important not only for an understanding of 
his own thought, but for an appreciation of those factors in the 
Chinese tradition that helped others accept the concept of pro- 
gress that Yen Fu brought back from Europe. 
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VISIONS. In 1878, Yen Fu, age twenty-five, was in England. He 
was dutifully studying naval science, as he was supposed to, but at 
heart he was thirsting after knowledge of Western political philoso- 
phy. He was hearing for the first time of men like Spencer, Dar- 
win, Mill, and Montesquieu, and he was conversing, sometimes late 
into the night, with China’s first ambassador to England, Kuo 
Sung-t’ao, a man who, however much his elder, shared his excite- 
ment for comparing Western and Chinese thought and institutions, 
in the hope of discovering the secret of Western wealth and 
power. 27 

In the same year, K’ang Yu-wei, age twenty, was at home in 
Kwangtung province having visions. Worn out from intense, impa- 
tient study of China’s Classics and great histories, he had “sudden- 
ly stopped [his | lessons, given up [his] books, closed [his] door 
to [his] friends, and taken to sitting in meditation to nurture [his] 
mind.” Apparently it worked. “While sitting in meditation,” he 
recalled much later, “I suddenly saw that Heaven and earth and 
the ten thousand things were all of one body with me. How clear 
it was. I thought I was a Sage and laughed for joy. But as suddenly 
I thought of men’s suffering and wept in despair. Then, with a 
start, I realized I was not being filial to my grandfather. Had I not 
learned anything? So I packed up my things and went to dwell 
near his tomb. My fellow students, seeing me singing one moment 
and weeping the next, thought I had gone mad.” 28 

K’ang Yu-wei was not, however, a nut. He was an intelligent, 
sensitive, and serious young man of great feeling and fantastic 
imagination, who as a young boy was already so “grown up” in his 
concerns that he “avoided all frivolous talk and jesting.” He delved 
into Confucian literature with such earnestness, and talked so 
often about “the Sage,” that the village wits mockingly dubbed 
him “the Sage Yu-wei.” 29 It is small wonder if he later came to 
believe that he might be one. 

Certainly he came to feel that he was called upon to do great 
things. A year after his Confucian conscience had led him to finish 
proper mourning for his grandfather, he went on another retreat, 
this time to a place called the Cave of White Clouds, on Hsi Ch’iao 
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mountain near his home, where, “because of the outstanding beau- 
ty of the scenery, one could practice quietude” and fittingly study 
Taoist and Buddhist texts, 30 But significantly, although he experi- 
enced great initial excitement and gained much lasting inspiration 
from such study, and although Buddhism was to color his thought 
throughout his later life, he again came to feel restless, and dis- 
contented with philosophies of withdrawal. 

It was his uncle who virtually forced him out of the mountains 
and into the official examinations by threatening to cut off his al- 
lowance, 31 but K’ang Yu-wei already seemed to have made a sin- 
cere choice by himself to “enter the world” rather than escape it. 32 
At the time, he wrote later, when “I concentrated on nurturing 
my mind, 1 kept thinking of how hard people’s lives were, and of 
how Heaven had given me the intelligence, talent, and energy to 
save them. Feeling deep sympathy for all things and lamenting the 
times, I thus dedicated myself to the ordering of the world.” 33 
What obviously struck him most in Buddhism was the ideal of 
the Bodhisattva, the saint who reaches enlightenment only to turn 
back voluntarily from the very threshold of nirvana to help en- 
lighten his fellow men. With no apology, K’ang Yu-wei mixed Bud- 
dhist phrases with his own in stating his resolve: “I would not 
abide in Heaven but would willfully enter hell. I would not seek 
refuge in the Pure Land, but purposely commit myself to the 
muddy world. ... I would not settle for purifying myself alone. I 
would not settle for private joy. I wanted not to exalt myself; but 
simply saw in my relatedness to all creatures a chance to save them. 
Everyday I thus set my heart on saving the world, and every mo- 
ment took saving the world as my vocation.” 34 

One may well feel that K’ang Yu-wei exhibits in this speech an 
extraordinarily exalted view of himself, almost a “Messiah com- 
plex,” or at least a “Sage complex.” But K’ang Yu-wei was no 
fanatic. His visions, however fantastic, were not those of a Hung 
Hsiu-ch’uan, the Taiping rebel leader, who thought that as Christ’s 
younger brother and “Heavenly King” he could personally lead 
the world to a “Heavenly Kingdom of Great Peace,”— to be won, 
of course, by fire and sword. K’ang Yu-wei did not want to save 
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the world that way. Nor did he think of himself as its only savior. 
He was not, it is true, above referring to himself as “K’angTzu,” 35 
appropriating the suffix reserved for only the greatest philosophi- 
cal teachers, of whom the greatest was “K’ung Tzu,” Confucius; 
but he never tried to supersede Confucius, and he certainly never 
tried to call himself anything like Comte’s title for himself, “Le 
Fondateur de la religion universelle, Grand PrSte de 1’Humanite” 36 
—not even after Liang Ch’i-ch’ao later called him “Confucianism’s 
Martin Luther.” 37 The salvation of the world would come, but it 
was something one and many had to work for. 

K’ang Yu-wei was not, then, a fanatic, but he had great religious 
zeal. He truly felt compassion for the world and a sense of mission 
to help it. It was no coincidence, therefore, that he was later so 
impressed by the spirit of Western missionaries, whom he saw in 
China and read about in history. He was of the same temperament. 

The most significant thing about K’ang Yu-wei’s missionary 
spirit, however, was that he was not out to save men’s souls but 
their society. When he declared that he would give his all to help 
“bring all creatures to the world of Infinite Happiness,” 38 he was 
using a Buddhist name for a Paradise completely above and be- 
yond the illusory world of man; but he had come to make the same 
subtle shifting of his sights that so many Christians or Christian 
renegades had made in Europe before him. His Paradise was to be 
a Heaven on earth. It was to be the truly great society, the Ta 
t’ung, the Great Unity, One World, with happiness for all. Thus, 
just as nineteenth-century Western utopias were often seculariza- 
tions of Christian visions, K’ang Yu-wei’s was a secularization of 
a Buddhist one. The salvation of the world was the salvation of 
this world. It was for humanity in the flesh. 

By 1885, when he was only twenty-seven, K’ang Yu-wei had 
written a good enough draft of his utopian vision, his Ta t'ung shu 
(The Great Unity), which he then called Jen-lei kung-li (The nat- 
ural laws of humanity), to allow himself to take cheer even in the 
face of an attack of excruciating headaches, which he fully thought 
would kill him. Echoing Confucius, whose true Way he thought he 
had resurrected, he could sigh resignedly that, “having heard the 
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truth, having fixed the idea of Grand Unity, it is all right to 
die.” 39 

Fortunately K’ang Yu-wei was still many decades away from 
death, whatever that might signify as to his distance away from 
truth, but the work that gave him such a comforting sense of ac- 
complishment during his illness, the work in which he truly thought 
he had forever grasped the Way, was, in its final form, a fantastic 
document. It was a utopian plan that could and can hold its own 
with any of those produced in the Western world, and it unques- 
tionably admitted K’ang Yu-wei into the questionable company of 
the great Western visionaries, St. Simon, Fourrier, Comte, and 
Marx. His work, like theirs, can even to the same individual be 
both inspiring and repellent, moving and terrifying. Like theirs, 
his work contains ideas that seem very possible and desirable- 
some of which have indeed already come into being— and others 
that one can only fervently hope will forever prove impossible, al- 
though some of these also seem close to fulfillment. But, whatever 
one thinks of the Ta t’ung shu , it is definitely the work of a re- 
markably unfettered mind. 

The Ta t’ung shu was a plan for world unity and an end to war, 
but more than that it was a plan for an ideal world society through 
which men could virtually conquer evil. Evil for K’ang Yu-wei was 
suffering, and the root of all suffering was a kind of alienation so 
vast in scope that it makes that of Marx seem positively childish. 
K’ang Yu-wei’s is a Buddhist alienation, although the deliverance 
he seeks is far from Buddhist. It is the alienation of the individual 
from the universe, the alienation of all parts from the whole, of 
man from man, and of man from nature, of all men from each 
other and from all things. 

Whether or not this alienation is artificial or innate is (under- 
standably) unclear. Alienation slipped into K’ang Yu-wei’s uni- 
verse by way of an “and yet” as brazenly unexplained as any in all 
history, an “and yet” that tried to bridge a chasm of mystery as 
deep as that behind any “fall” in Eden. In the story of Genesis, ac- 
cording to K’ang Yu-wei, all was also well in the beginning: “Men 
were all born of Heaven. Together they are Heaven’s sons. All 
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share the same human form. All are of one race. All are perfectly 
equaL And yet, in far antiquity, men set themselves up in selfish- 
ness.” 40 

Once again it happened. Man, the primeval Humpty Dumpty, 
somehow had a great fall, although why, as always. Heaven only 
knew. Man fell to pieces, and selfishly started drawing lines about 
those pieces, lines that were boundaries, that became barriers, that 
ruled off one man from another and so caused men’s suffering. 
But K’ang Yu-wei was somehow convinced that Man could put 
himself together again, although he might in the process have to 
ask most of the king’s horses and men, and eventually the king 
himself, to step aside. For, as the barriers that K’ang Yu-wei saw 
were largely artificial, they were unnecessary and could be torn 
down. 

After thirty-nine pages of painful description of thirty-eight 
types of human suffering, K’ang Yu-wei concluded that, “when we 
gather together the sources of these afflictions, we find they are 
caused by just nine barriers”-of nation, class, race, sex, family, 
occupation, species, disorder, and pain. 41 If these barriers were 
abolished, then men would be able to live in complete peace, har- 
mony, and happiness. K’ang Yu-wei obviously believed such bar- 
riers could be abolished and indeed would be. The rest of his book 
is a detailed description of what the world would be like without 
them, and of how it will come to be without them. There was one 
redeeming factor in the present alienated world that would make 
the Great Unity possible, and that was stated in the first subtitle 
of the first chapter: Men have compassionate hearts. This, of 
course, was the famous position of Mencius, expressed negatively 
in Chinese as, “Men have hearts that cannot bear [that others 
should suffer].” 42 The positive virtue that this negative reaction 
proves is jen (compassion, love, or benevolence), and for K’ang 
Yu-wei it was a force innate in all men, which they would one day 
learn to extend to all men, and in yet a later day to all creatures. 

Obviously, having already admitted that the barriers responsible 
for man’s suffering were the result of man’s own selfishness, the 
introduction of man’s “compassionate heart” set the stage for a 
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civil war in man himself which was unconsciously the war of 
which K’ang Yu-wei wrote, but which was one he never quite de- 
clared. For the moment, however, we need only be concerned 
with the fact of his faith that compassion would win. His 1885 
draft proves that his earliest faith in the Ta t’ung already incorpo- 
rated a firm faith in inevitable progress. Somehow K’ang Yu-wei 
had come to believe that the universe was not aimless, nor static, 
nor cyclical, nor simply out of joint. The cosmos was going some- 
where, and the world had a destiny. It was destined for better 
things than it had ever known. The ideal world was not yet at 
hand. It was not waiting on the morrow, and K’ang Yu-wei would 
have been the first to admit that the present situation looked 
bleak, but he held nonetheless that, “if we speak in terms of under- 
lying natural laws and consider the nature of the human heart, 
then surely we can see in the overall direction in which the world 
is moving that the goal of the future can be nothing less than 
Great Unity. It will simply take time. And the way will not be 
straight, or easy.” 43 

AID FROM THE WEST. But how was K’ang Yu-wei so sure? How 
had he come to have such faith in progress? Had he really dreamt 
up his utopian ideas off the wild top of his head, or had he had 
help? 

In the totality of his thought he was “an original.” But, surely, 
along the way to his finished works he had more help than he ac- 
knowledged. Clearly he borrowed a good part of his Three-Age 
theory from Liao P’ing. Probably he borrowed details for his final Ta 
t’ung blueprint from Edward Bellamy, thanks to Timothy Rich- 
ard’s Chinese paraphrase of Looking Backward, serialized in Wang 
kuo kung pao from December 1889 to April 1890. And yet, even 
if K’ang Yu-wei plagiarized Bellamy in 1902, it was only to add 
embellishments to his vision, for he had written his first utopian 
work in 1885, three years before Bellamy wrote Looking Back- 
ward, and also before Bellamy’s famous European predecessors, 
St. Simon, Comte, Fourier, and Marx, were ever introduced to 
China. 44 But perhaps K’ang Yu-wei had subtler help. 

He liked to boast that he had drunk in the very best of both 
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Eastern and Western philosophy, 45 but Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, who 
eventually learned far more of Western thought than his former 
teacher, suggested in his reflections on K’ang Yu-wei’s education 
that his boast, at least with regard to Western philosophy, could 
not possibly have been true. He stated that in 1882 K’ang Yu-wei 
“bought copies of all the books that had been translated by the 
Kiangnan Arsenal and Western missionaries, and read them all. But 
the books that had been translated by that time were all on com- 
mon, elementary subjects, if not on technology, military science, 
or medicine, then on Christian scripture and exposition. There was 
absolutely nothing on politics or philosphy.” 46 

A glance at the list of translations made by John Fryer and 
others at the Kiangnan Arsenal at that time largely substantiates 
such a view. Strictly speaking, of those books published by 1882 
there were none on politics or philosophy. There was, however, 
one book on politics published in 1885 after K’ang Yu-wei had 
started writing his Ta t’ung shu but well in time to influence at 
least the first major revisions he made in 1887. This was the Tso 
chih ch‘u yen, an oral translation by Fryer (transcribed into liter- 
ary Chinese by YingTsu-hsi) of an unpretentious treatise entitled 
“Homely Words to Aid Governance,” originally published in the 
mid-nineteenth century as part of Chambers Educational Course, 
edited by Messrs. William and Robert Chambers of Edinburgh. As 
K’ang Yu-wei most probably did read this work, and as Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao himself still considered it in 1896 to be the best book on 
politics then available, its contents are worth studying. 47 

Tso chih clTu yen was not a work of utopian vision, nor a work 
that specifically introduced the names and ideas of Western philos- 
ophers or social thinkers. It did, however, exude a firm but gentle 
faith in progress, which reflected an equally gentle satisfaction 
with nineteenth-century England, a satisfaction that great progress 
had been made, was being made, and would continue to be made 
in human life. Tso chih ch’u yen did not, however, present progress 
as the inalterable way of the universe, as some independent, tran- 
scendent power, or mystical force, that would force us to peffec- 
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tion despite ourselves. Rather it simply stated that it was God’s 
will that we progress, and that since we could, we should. At the 
same time, however, it gave hints of a better world that could 
come, and in so doing it may well have helped inspire K’ang Yu- 
wei to see his perfect world that would come. 

Progress as envisioned by the Chamberses was quite un-Darwin- 
ian. Progress was civilization, and civilization was the gradual ex- 
tension of reason, knowledge, and good will. The book announced 
in its first paragraph (in the Chinese version) that “the Creator’s 
original intention in giving birth to men was that all people on 
earth should be able to eat their fill, be well clothed, and share in 
health and happiness. Heaven’s mind shall not find peace until all 
men can live from youth to old age without want and without re- 
gret .’’ 48 The burden of progress, however, was to be on us: “Man 
is different from the beasts by virtue of his intelligence alone. . . . 
Animals. . . look only to their present needs. . . . [But man] is 
never satisfied in his striving to know and to be able. As there is no 
limit to man’s talents and intelligence, however, then what today 
we call ingenious will in a few year’s time be surpassed by the 
even more ingenious. Since the Creator has given us intelligence, 
he has clearly given us the right of invention. If we throw it away 
and seek our own pleasure, if we take no thought of building new 
things to help mankind, but instead use our intelligence to amaze 
the stupid and cheat the world, then do we not go against the will 
of creation and revert to something lower than the beasts ?” 49 Man 
seemed to owe it to his creator to civilize himself, to work out his 
own salvation here on earth. 

“Man,” moreover, meant all men. “When we look at the his- 
tories of different nations,” the Chamberses went on, (still in Chi- 
nese) “we sec that their ancestors were all savages. . . . but, as the 
basic nature of both civilized men and savages is endowed from 
heaven, a people, though they begin as savages, may by the gradual 
accumulation of good influences become civilized .” 50 England 
itself was “still only half civilized, as there are many of her people 
who can neither read nor write, and whose wisdom and intelligence 
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are not necessarily any higher than those of savages/’ Still, with 
the recent interest in universal education, the Chamberses saw hope 
that real civilization could be reached. 51 

Civilized society was to be a further refinement of British soci* 
ety. Thus the bulk of Tso chih ch’u yeti turned out to be a justifi- 
cation for law, democracy, free trade, private property, capitalism, 
and competition. But competition was not to be ruthless. The law 
of the jungle was outlawed. 52 The ideal of competition was an 
idealized version of British free enterprise, without any social Dar- 
winian justification for its harsher aspects, and indeed without any 
acknowledgment that such harsher aspects need occur. Competi- 
tion was definitely a good thing: “Within a country not only 
should the people not be forbidden to struggle to get ahead and 
strive after fame and wealth ; they should be urged and encouraged 
to do so, so that all may be their own masters and seek wealth and 
fame with their own talents and energies. But there is a limit to all 
this, and there is no choice but to repress those who seek profit 
without any sense of this limit. . . . [those who] seek only to ben- 
efit themselves, without even asking whether or not their actions 
injure others.” 53 It was true that “on earth men have similarities 
and dissimilarities. They have greater and lesser natural endow- 
ments . , , but a civilized country must see to it that all types of 
men gain basic equality. There can be no strife between strong and 
weak.” 54 

Equality, however, did not mean economic equality. The right 
of private property was a natural right, perfectly understood even 
by uncivilized savages: “Even animals have property.” What was 
more, private property was for the good of all, “for as the poor are 
largely supported by the rich, if the rich could not accumulate 
property, the poor would have even less on which to rely.” 55 True, 
certain Frenchmen, “fooled by their own abstract terms, claimed 
that to equally distribute property was to be equally humane to 
all. They gained by this a certain notoriety, to be sure, but they ig- 
nored the question of the feasibility of such a plan. They wrote 
frequent tracts, well designed, indeed, to strike the reader’s fancy, 
but once their theory was out, the stupid and harebrained in the 
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land refused to be conscientious in their work and put their hope 
instead in the divvying up of others’ property for their own use. 
Thus was the door opened to all kinds of brigandage and thievery. 
. . . No wonder that the British have never been willing to squan- 
der a word of praise for the equal distribution of property. [For] 
if England were to carry out [such an idea,] then all the many ad- 
vantages that the county now enjoys, and the advantages that each 
individual enjoys in his independence, would all be obliterated, 
and uncountable future evils would perforce ensue.” 56 No, “In all 
things one must be practical to be of any aid to the people. The 
bandying about of empty words is no help.” 57 

Perhaps K’ang Yu-wei took the Chamberses’ warning to heart. He 
certainly tried to be practical when he wrote the Ta t’ung shu, and 
he quite obviously thought he was being so, but his practical plan 
for a better world led, in his mind, to something far better than a 
better England. The Chamberses’ “homely words” were hardly a 
blueprint for the Great Unity, and they cannot, therefore, destroy 
K’ang Yu-wei’s claims to originality. Nonetheless, many of the 
Chamberses’ ideas were ideas in embryo of the world K’ang Yu-wei 
longed for. Where the Chamberses argued that the society had the 
right to insist on education for all, despite family objections, 58 
K’ang Yu-wei decided that society should have the right to “rescue” 
each citizen from the family altogether, and raise and educate him 
from birth to occupation. Where the Chamberses welcomed vol- 
untary federations and looked forward to a gradual coming together 
of nations under international law, 59 K’ang Yu-wei looked further 
ahead to the abolition of nations. Where the Chamberses saw in the 
natural scattering of the necessities of life over the whole globe 
more proof of a marvelous creation, purposefully designed to 
bring men together in friendly interdependence through free 
trade, 60 K’ang Yu-wei saw the means and the necessity for One 
World. 

K’ang Yu-wei must have liked Tso chih ch’u yen very much, but 
the book probably did more to confirm his beliefs than to inspire 
them. The Chamberses’ Christian conviction that Heaven would not 
be happy until all men were was in harmony with K’ang Yu-wei’s 
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Buddhistic belief that all creatures must one day be brought to 
“The World of Infinite Happiness.” K’ang Yu-wei shared the 
Chamberses’ faith in science and technology, in man’s seemingly 
limitless ingenuity, and “applicable” intelligence. Above all, he 
shared their belief in a progress that could be gentle, orderly, 
gentlemanly, as befitted the product of intelligence and good will. 
But surely K’ang Yu-wei had begun to believe in such progress 
even before he read Fryer’s translation of the Chamberses’ book. 

One of the Kiangnan Arsenal translations, however, definite- 
ly did have an influence on K’ang Yu-wei’s progressive thinking, 
and that was the 1873 translation of Lyell’s Elements of Geology , 
which, as we have seen, mentioned Darwin but only mentioned 
him. Knowledge of geological ages and of the discoveries of fossils 
and skeletons proving the earlier existence of monstrous species 
now extinct swept through China well before any detailed knowl- 
edge of Darwinian evolution, and such knowledge, which had so 
affected Darwin himself, definitely impressed K’ang Yu-wei. 

But even so, it did not take Lyell’s dizzying revelation of geo- 
logical time to make K’ang Yu-wei believe in progress. Given his 
original religious revelation that somehow Paradise was to be 
built on earth, then every one of the Arsenal translations, even the 
driest and most mechanical, could speak to him of progress, for 
each spoke somehow of the astounding technological progress of 
the nineteenth century that had made it so easy for Westerners 
themselves to believe in progress philosophically. The fossil record, 
after all, had for years served only to draw out the time man 
thought it had taken God to make him. It was the technological 
record since the Industrial Revolution that led man to believe (at 
least for a while) that he himself could “invent” a perfect world. 
Before China had time to think about the matter philosophically, 
she was indoctrinated into at least a grudging belief in progress by 
the technological show the West put on in her harbors. 

The Opium War had been a simple show of strength, Western 
technology versus Eastern, and Western proved the stronger. There- 
after, however, the amazing thing China was forced to discover 
was that barbarian strength was not just stronger; it kept getting 
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stronger. The change from sail to steam, which, however sad aes- 
thetically, must certainly be considered one of the greatest techni- 
cal advances in history, took place at China’s very doorstep, 
while China was still looking in envy at the clipper ships. Western 
ships and Western guns, and Western medicine to patch up the 
gun’s handiwork— everything seemed to be getting better and bet- 
ter. Trains and telegraphs— when the foreigners first ruffled China’s 
calm, they themselves had not yet dreamt of such things. It was 
discouraging to watch the West charge ahead, but what a world it 
was, and why could not China move too? Thus, K’ang Yu-wei 
must have been angered and excited. With this demonstration 
going on before him, and with his sensitivity to human suffering, 
his long-felt will to save the world, and his passionate desire to 
save China and insure that she be part of that world, how could he 
not believe in progress? He wanted to believe in progress. 


PROGRESS IN THE SPRING AND A UTUMN 

If there was at least some degree of wishful thinking in K’ang Yu- 
wei’s own vision of progress, there definitely was wishful thinking 
in his discovery of a long-lost doctrine of progress in the Confu- 
cian canon. But wishful thinking, of course, need not be insincere 
(nor false), K’ang Yu-wei’s conviction that Confucius himself was 
a prophet of progress was a true conviction, however much de- 
sired, and however much indebted he was to the writings of Liao 
P’ing. He did not fabricate his Confucian theory of progress in 
order to hoodwink conservative China into an official policy of 
reform. Either in discovering Liao P’ing’s work or in rereading the 
Kung-yang commentary to the Ch’un ch’iu (Spring and autumn 
annals) and the “Li yun” (Evolution of ritual) passage in the Li chi 
(Book of rites) on his own, he must have experienced a genuine 
feeling of enlightment. Everything must have seemed to fit, not 
just as a way out of China’s troubles, but as the Way out of hu- 
manity’s troubles. The world was on the move, all would be well, 
and China’s own Confucius had realized it over two thousand 
years before! 
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One must hasten to add, however, that, whenever K’ang Yu- 
wei felt inspired, he did prove extraordinarily adept at overlook- 
ing any minor realities that did not fit his inspiration. As his 
wavering disciple, Liang Chi-ch’ao, once put it, “Our teacher is a 
man endowed with exceptional self-confidence. Once he holds a 
belief, absolutely no one can shake him from it. This is true of 
his scholarship; it is true of his action. He refuses to alter his be- 
liefs. His attitude is usually [that of Lu Hsiang-shan,] ‘The Six 
Classics are but footnotes to my thought’. . . .’’ 62 K’ang Yu-wei’s 
interpretations of the Spring and Autumn Annats and the Evolu- 
tion of Ritual are perfect examples of his ability to mold facts and 
reconstrue the Classics, but they are also perfect examples of the 
sincerity of his sense of enlightenment. 

What so excited K’ang Yu-wei in the Spring and Autumn Annals 
was the idea of the Three Ages (s<m shih): the Age of Disorder 
( chu-luan ), the Age of Relative or Increasing Peace (sheng-p’ing)> 
and the Age of Complete or Great Peace (t’ai-p’ing). To K’ang Yu- 
wei these phrases leapt off the page as a spine-tingling vision of 
man’s destiny, as a picture of both the path and the purpose of 
human history. They gave him proof that Confucius, the greatest 
Sage that ever walked the globe, had realized long ago that all the 
world was not a stage, but three stages, through which man was 
destined to progress to perfect happiness. There was just one 
trouble with this idea, however. K’ang Yu-wei’s blinding revelation 
blinded him to the fact that the doctrine which for him, his fol- 
lowers, opponents, and commentators became inalterably fixed as 
“The Three- Ages Doctrine of the Spring and Autumn Annals ” was 
not in the Annals. Nor was it in the Kung-yang commentary to the 
Annals. It was only in the commentary to the commentary, writ- 
ten by one Ho Hsiu of the Later Han dynasty, and it did not really 
mean what K’ang Yu-wei said it did. 

It is small wonder, of course, that the Three Ages were not to 
be found in the Spring and Autumn Annals themselves. Almost 
nothing is. Indeed, had Confucius not made his cryptic remark 
that “the goal to which I aspire is in the Ch’un ch’iu,” Ch’in Shih 
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Huang would not even have found the book worth burning. It is 
an almost inconceivably terse record of selected happenings in the 
state of Lu from 722 to 481 B.C.; even if one can accept the tra- 
ditional belief that Confucius hid in it moral judgments of those 
happenings, through subtle variants of vocabulary, it must surely 
be considered one of the least pregnant inspirational tracts in all 
literature. 

In the present instance the work positively outdoes itself, and 
the commentary, and the commentary to the commentary are 
corresponding tours de force, to which K’ang Yu-wei’s is only one 
more in the series. All that “Confucius’* actually said was, “Winter. 
The twelfth month. Chi Po came.” The commentary, however, 
quickly enquires, with wily astuteness, “Why did he not specify 
the day?” and then answers its own question, “It was too long ago. 
He (Confucius) uses different words for what he witnessed, for 
what he heard tell of, and for what others heard tell of.” It was 
from this enticing beginning that Ho Hsiu was able to delineate 
three ages (As Tung Chung-shu had before him), 63 but his Three 
Ages were simply a division of Confucius’s chronicle into three 
parts. What Confucius had seen himself, of course, were the events 
of his own time. What he had heard of were the events of his 
father’s time. What others had heard of and passed on to him were 
the events of his grandfather’s and great-grandfather’s time. This 
was a helpful clarification but hardly breathtaking. The excite- 
ment, however, came when Ho Hsiu took it upon himself to go on 
and describe those times: 

In the age others had, heard described, rule first rose out of the midst 
of disorder. Men’s thinking was still unrefined and each kingdom thus 
took itself as the center and looked upon all other Chinese kingdoms as 
outsiders, ... In the age Confucius himself heard described, rule be- 
came relatively peaceful. All Chinese kingdoms were considered together 
as the inside, and only barbarians were thought to be outsiders. ... In 
the age Confucius actually witnessed, rule reached complete peace. Bar- 
barians came into the fold and were ennobled. All under Heaven, far 
and near, great and small, were as one. Men thought deeply and careful- 
ly and came to value righteousness and goodwill , 64 
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Here was a vision. Here was progress. But it was progress in the 
past, not a prophecy for the future. And did K’ang Yu-wei not see 
what it really was? Ho Hsiu’s Three Ages were a far better descrip- 
tion of the rise of the Han than of the decline of the Chou, which 
is all that Confucius and his forefathers had really witnessed. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously. Ho Hsiu’s Three Ages were a descrip- 
tion of the Warring States, of Han unity, and of the great Han 
Empire; and K’ang Yu-wei, consciously or unconsciously, was thus 
inspired by a Han imperialist vision, not by any vision of Confu- 
cius's, except, of course, insofar as the Han vision was itself Con- 
fucian. This, to be sure, it partly was. The world was to be united 
by righteousness and love, but Ho Hsiu’s model for “the Great 
Peace” was the (< Pax Sinica” of his own dynasty, which had hardly 
come into being through love and righteousness alone. 

Ho Hsiu drew a picture of progress as a nineteenth century En- 
glishman or American would have, out of pride and a sense of his 
country’s accomplishment and superiority. He projected his pic- 
ture of progress into the past, of course, to see progress in the time 
of Confucius, but his belief in progress was founded on the glory 
of the Han. K’ang Yu-wei, on the other hand, caught as he was in 
what seemed to be China’s hour of greatest weakness, believed in 
progress “with a vengeance” and thus projected his Three Ages in- 
to the future. But there how neatly the old Han dream still fit! 
Again there were Three Ages: China divided against itself by petty 
selfishness, China united in resistance to the new barbarians, and 
China triumphant, as the inspiring genius of One World, to which 
all barbarians would voluntarily flock in peace. 

Those who would see in K’ang Yu-wei’s scholarship only the 
clever machinations of a master politician (which he was not) will 
object that he could not possibly have really believed that Ho 
Hsiu’s Three Ages were actually Confucius’s own hidden plan for 
future salvation. Indeed anyone may well object that, had Confu- 
cius only had a better date, there never would have been Three 
Ages. But, although the latter objection is perfectly justifiable, the 
former does not follow from it. K’ang Yu-wei’s revelation was 
quite blinding enough for him to believe what he said he did. The 
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tradition of accepting one’s favorite commentator to the Ch’un 
ch’iu as a true revealer of Confucius’s wisdom was very strong. 
Moreover, K’ang Yu-wei held that “the true meaning of the Ch’un 
ch’iu is not in the classical text but in what has been passed down 
about it by word of mouth.” He saw in the similarities between 
the commentaries of Tung Chung-shu and Ho Hsiu proof of a 
legitimate oral tradition, handed down in almost secret “apostolic 
succession” from Confucius himself, and he could thus accept 
their commentaries as faithful transmissions of Confucius’s true 
teachings. 65 What it was in his youth that so convinced him that 
the truth must lie with Confucius we do not know but, armed 
with that faith, it was “in good faith” that K’ang Yu-wei chose as 
the truth of Confucius that which rang most true to him. 

Ritual Evolution. K’ang Yu-wei was not, however, completely 
satisfied with Ho Hsiu’s meagerly sketched Three Ages in them- 
selves. His own great vision of a heaven on earth required further 
inspiration, and the Three Ages did not assume their full signifi- 
cance in his thinking until he found it. When he had first come 
upon the Ch’un ch’iu’s doctrine of Three Ages, he had been im- 
mediately excited by it but also disturbed: “I said to myself, in 
this you can almost glimpse the outline of Confucius’s Great Way, 
but you can still not see it completely. I regretted that it was so 
vague and obscure, and that I could not grasp its essence in a few 
words. So I gave up on commentaries and searched in the classical 
texts themselves. It was when I got to the “Li yun” (Evolution of 
ritual) that I cried out in exultation, ‘Here is the meaning of Con- 
fucius’s successive Three Ages. Here is his true Way!’” 66 

For there was the Ta t’ung, the Great Unity, the name and de- 
scription of a better world that was to become the professed goal 
of both Reformers and Revolutionaries, of Republicans, Anarchists, 
Socialists, Communists and Constitutional Monarchists alike, the 
one and only classical concept that was to gain and maintain an al- 
most universally esteemed position in the ideological rhetoric of 
late Ch’ing and Republican China. From the last years of the nine- 
teenth century to the present, it was to work its way not only into 
the essays of all factions, but into the names of countless schools, 
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restaurants, banks, and shops, and into the brand names of pro- 
ducts of every description. Even today, millions of Chinese in 
Taiwan and Hong Kong, and probably half those in America, give 
thanks for their daily rice to Ta t’ung electric rice-cookers, though 
few if any still do so with utopian dreams of the future. 

But what does or did Ta t’ung really mean? Like so many great 
slogans, it is beautifully vague and defiant of translation. The 
Great Unity is fairly literal and certainly vague enough, but it 
takes something like One World to convey the attractive ring of 
the original. The only trouble with that is that Ta t’ung was used 
as often by nationalists as by true internationalists or universalists. 
Indeed almost all who used it thought first of China, and most 
were convinced that Ta t’ung society could be realized in China 
before it was realized in the world at large. What counts, of course, 
is what Ta t’ung meant for those who believed in it, and we must 
let them define it in their different ways. The only unity in their 
definitions was that the Ta t’ung was to be a way out of China's 
troubles. In that sense it was a Promised Land— but of course there 
was all the room in the world for people to disagree, and violently 
disagree, on what it would or should be, where it was, and how to 
get there. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that although the great “reform- 
er,” K’ang Yu-wei, rediscovered the “Li yun” chapter for his gen- 
eration and was hence ultimately responsible for bringing the 
Ta t’ung to his generation’s mind, it was the revolutionary, Sun 
Yat-sen, who turned the Ta t’ung into a political slogan shouted 
throughout China. He too picked up the “Li yun’s” paragraph-long 
description of the Ta t’ung as his favorite classical text, but he 
made it the goal of his revolution, the socialist goal to which 
the Three People’s Principles were supposed to lead. As the 
Republic of China’s “national” anthem, originally a Kuomintang 
party song, still puts it: “The Three People’s Principles shall be 
our guiding faith, to build the Republic and advance to the Ta 
t’ung.” Indeed the whole “Li yun” description of the Ta t’ung was 
made a song, still sung by the school children of Taiwan on Con- 
fucius's birthday, and Sun Yat-sen’s inscription of the text has 
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become the most famous specimen of his calligraphy, aside from 
his inscription of his favorite line therein, T’ien-hsia wei kung 
(The earth is for all). 67 

T’ien-hsia wei kung is another beautifully vague sentiment that 
could mean “The earth is everyman’s, ’’ “The earth is public prop- 
erty,” “The world belongs to all mankind,” or “The Empire (or 
the nation) is the people’s.” It has been happily used as a slogan 
for democracy, socialism, anarchism, and communism, and the 
whole “Liyun” description of the Ta t’ung also could as happily be 
used for all four. If Mao Tse-tung had wanted classical precedent 
for his policies, or Old Testament prophets to herald the coming 
of his state, he too could have inscribed the Ta t’ung text in his 
own calligraphy and had it hung in every household and from the 
T'ien An Men. He did not, of course, want classical precedent, and 
Confucius was the last man he would have wanted as a prophet, 
but if he had been honest with himself, he would have had to 
admit that Ta t’ung thinking helped pave the way to the “People’s 
Republic,” for it helped prepare the way for the thought of Karl 
Marx, and so finally for his own. 

But we are still in the first act and must try to keep the Chair- 
man in the wings. For now, it is enough to see that this ancient 
“Li yun” text was so flexible that it could both bring together the 
future arch-rivals, K’ang Yu-wei and Sun Yat-sen, and keep them 
apart. Both could seize the Ta t’ung as their goal, but Sun Yat-sen 
could find in it justification for revolution, while K’ang Yu-wei 
found a rationale for gradual reform, a rationale, of course, that 
would seem to bring him close to Yen Fu, who had found a Dar- 
winian rationale for gradual reform. Yet, oddly enough, it was 
over this same “Li yun” text that K’ang Yu-wei and Yen Fu would 
reveal their own first great disagreement. For, although Yen Fu 
would be pleased to find classical support for “progress by stages,” 
he would be incensed at the notion of “progress by Sages.” 

The “Li yun” very quickly, therefore, was to become embroiled 
in the whole Darwinian excitement, lending its ideas and vocabulary 
to Darwinians, non-Darwinians, Utopians, and progressionists of 
all sorts. The Ta t’ung itself was for many to become an integral 
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part of Darwinism. And so the “Li yun” chapter is well worth care- 
ful scrutiny. 

The “Li yun” chapter of the Li chi is a story of Confucius, 
written at the latest in the early Han, but by whom no one knows. 
Although the story may be pure fiction, the Confucius of the “Li 
yun” is not logically incompatible with the Confucius of the Ana- 
lects, for the Ta t’ung is not an un-Confucian ideal. It is only 
“wildly” utopian when taken to the extremes to which K’ang Yu- 
wei took it. 

The whole “Li yun” text is only 744 characters long, of which 
107 describe the Ta t’ung. Besides the Ta t’ung passage, there are 
two other important passages, which, to K’ang Yu-wei’s delight, 
did make up a description of three ages, although they are not so 
called. Together they give a picture of an ideal world (the world as 
it should be), of an imperfect world (the world as it is, or was for 
Confucius), and a primitive world (the world as it had been in 
earliest times). Of these, the ideal world is described first and, 
taken out of context, its description can indeed be read as a 
prophecy of a utopian society for the future. This, of course, is 
how both K’ang Yu-wei and Sun Yat-sen interpreted it. In con- 
text, however, the passage is much more confusing, for it appears 
that, in “Confucius’s” mind at least, the Ta t’ung was a Golden 
Age of the past, and there is no real promise given that it will be 
attained again. Most of China’s Utopians have in their optimism 
cheerfully overlooked the context, but in so doing they have also 
overlooked the sobering fact that the “Li yun” opens with a sigh: 

Long ago, Confucius once assisted at the great December sacrifice, 
and, when it was over, he went out and walked upon the tower over the 
temple gate, and there he sighed. He sighed for the state of Lu. Yen 
Yen, who stood beside him, asked, “Why, Sir, do you sigh?” and Con- 
fucius answered, “I have not attained unto the Great Way as it was 
practiced, nor unto the glory of the Three Dynasties, although I have 
longed to.” 

When the Great Way was practiced, our land belonged to all men to- 
gether. The good and the able were chosen to govern, and men valued 
honesty and strove to live as brothers. Thus people did not treat only 
their parents as parents or their own sons as sons. They made sure that 
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all of the old were cared for till death, that those in their prime were 
given useful work, that the young were carefully brought up, and that 
all widows and widowers, orphans and the childless, cripples and in- 
valids were helped in their afflictions. Each man had his work and each 
woman her home. People hated to see things thrown away and wasted, 
but felt no need to hoard things for themselves. When there was work 
to be done, people loved to be the first to do it, but did so not for their 
own rewards. Hence there were no plotters or crooks, no thieves or 
brigands, and people never locked their gates. Such was the Ta t’ung, 
the Great Unity . 68 

It is this last paragraph that was set to music, and what a song 
it made. If translated into the future tense, as it perfectly well can 
be, out of context, could not Turgot and Condorcet, St. Simon 
and Comte, Fourier and Robert Owen, Karl Marx and the archi- 
tect of the Chinese communes all have joined in chorus with K’ang 
Yu-wei and Sun Yat-sen, or, more likely, sung it each as his own 
solo? And yet the song sings actually not of any of their ideal 
worlds, for their ideal worlds have all inspired some and frightened 
others, and this world could frighten no one. It is the ideal ideal, 
for it spells out no extremes and mentions no price. It tells no one 
that his cake must be given up on the eating. As long as one could 
be unrestrictive in one’s interpretation of “Each man had his work 
and each woman her home,’’ who would not long for such a 
world? 

To modern man, as to Sun Yat-sen, the Ta t’ung may well 
sound “socialist,” but that is historical accident. In reality, it was, 
as K’ang Yu-wei protested all along, Confucian. Great Unity, One 
World, governors “chosen from the able and the good”— these 
were ancient Chinese dreams, aspired to by Confucius and approx- 
imated in his name, if not in his Way, in the unity of the Han, and 
pursued forever after. The Middle Kingdom, after all, was sup- 
posed to mean the middle of One World, the hub of the universe, 
the hub of Great Unity. And the Ta t’ung vision of a society based 
on an extension of Confucian family relationships— that too was 
truly “Confucian” for, although Confucius may indeed have been 
a man who believed in putting First things first, he never meant to 
stop there. Just as self-cultivation was simply the first step towards 
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peace on earth, so filial piety and parental love were only the nat- 
ural beginnings of universal brotherhood. They were to be exalted 
and cultivated precisely in order to be extended. They were the 
hope of the world, not the end of it. 

But what of the fact that the Ta t’ung lay in the past? it was in 
the past, yes, but it was not forever lost there. It was easy to see in 
the Ta t’ung a once and future kingdom, a once realized ideal ever 
waiting to be realized yet again. One of K’ang Yu-wei’s disciples, 
in what must have been one of the first Columbia University PhD 
theses written by a Chinese, maintained that his master’s doctrine 
of the Three Ages and the Ta t’ung “is the principle of progress; 
[it teaches us that] we must look for the Golden Age in the fu- 
ture.” 69 But in terms of the present, the Golden Age’s existence in 
the past or in the future is really somewhat of an academic ques- 
tion, as long as it is attainable, or reattainable, as Confucius, de- 
spite his sighs, persistently maintained it was. As a spur to action, 
a belief that one can progress back to a goal once reached is as 
good as a belief that one can progress to a goal never yet attained. 
Time being what it is, men have to go forward even to get back to 
where they were. 

But there is a psychological difference. Might not Confucius’s 
sense of progress back to the glories of the past lead one to pro- 
gress only with a lessening sense of inferiority towards the ancients 
rather than an ever-growing sense of superiority over them? Could 
climbing back to the peaks from which we fell ever be as exciting 
as scaling new heights? It might be easier to become defeatist and 
quit. 

In one sense, the Golden Age of the past might seem to be a 
closer goal than that of the future. If one believed in it, one at 
least had historical “proof” that it was possible. Moreover, as its 
attainment seemed to depend on an ever possible moral change of 
heart rather than any long-term development of history, it should 
have been available for any generation willing to turn over a new 
leaf, and not reserved only for the present generation’s descendants’ 
descendants. But it was not that simple, of course, for Confucius. 
The possibility of attaining the goal did vary according to the 
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times. Moreover progress, and even attainment itself, were only 
possible for a time, for the times were cyclical. Confucius prom- 
ised that men could again ascend the heights, but he did not 
promise they could stay there. Thus, later, the orthodox Confu- 
cian faith held to the doctrine of i chili i luan (a period of order, 
then one of chaos ). 70 

If one believes in i chih i luan, however, can one ever have as 
high hopes as those who believe in linear progress? Perhaps not. 
But, in practice, do those without such high hopes struggle less for 
order if they are in chaos just because they know that order will 
not last? Perhaps they struggle harder than those who know that 
the fruits of their labor can only be tasted by others. Still, if the 
cycles are long enough, that latter fact is as true for the cyclist as 
for the progressionist, just as, on the other hand, is the ego-lifting 
sense that one is doing better than at least some of one’s fore- 
fathers. 

Historians of China, both Chinese and foreign, have often 
pointed to the negative aspects of cyclical belief, to the periods of 
snowballing pessimism brought on by a general conviction that the 
cycle of society is in decline. But surely progress worshippers 
should be just as susceptible to depression. For almost all who 
have professed to believe in linear progress have admitted that the 
line is jagged at best and capable of backward loops as discourag- 
ing as any Chinese cycle. Both beliefs can place men “with” or 
“against” their times. And yet, historically, neither belief has 
proven enough in itself to force all men to give up in the face of 
bad times. Hope of success is obviously not the only source of 
human action. There have always been men like Confucius of the 
Analects , “the one who knows he cannot make it and yet goes 
on .” 71 

For Confucius, it was enough to know that the Ta t’ung should 
be; for K’ang Yu-wei, what mattered was the reassurance that it 
would be. K’ang Yu-wei wanted that reassurance so badly that he 
extracted from Confucius a promise he never gave. Confucius had 
pointed to the Ta t’ung as a possibility, not a certainty. But K’ang 
Yu-wei insisted that Confucius had written the “Li yun” as good 
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news, as glad tidings of what would surely come to pass. Confu- 
cius, great and stern moralist that he was, had actually never cried 
anything but, “Be good and all will be well,” but K’ang Yu-wei 
claimed that he had said, “Take heart. All will be well. Everything 
is bound to come out right. ‘Things’ are moving towards the Ta 
Tung .” 

Had K’ang Yu-wei been Jewish or Christian, he would have 
sided with those who insist that God’s will will be done on earth 
as it is in Heaven, albeit in His own time. As it was, he insisted that 
the Tao would prevail. He thus came, by his subtle shifting of “the 
Great Way of Confucius” from what should be and could be to 
what would be, to be one of the first to view the Tao as something 
very close to Hegel’s “Spirit,” although, of course, he had never 
heard of Hegel. The Tao, for K’ang Yu-wei, became no longer just 
the heavenly Way of virtue, that could or could not be realized de- 
pending on who ruled and how, nor the changeless Way of the 
universe, that supported all things and would support all men, if 
they would only “get with It.” It became a Tao with a purpose, 
a Tao that would have its way. The Tao still was the Way, but it 
was the Way in which the will of Heaven worked its way toward 
its supposed goal of a perfectly harmonious human society. The 
Way was the predestined course of human history. 

With Hegel K’ang Yu-wei believed that the real meaning of 
history lay in its end, and that there was something at work in his- 
tory bigger than the individual wills or even the combined wills of 
human beings pushing men towards that end. But K’ang Yu-wei’s 
something was not quite Hegel’s. Hegel had made his God or 
Spirit into the ultimate artist, seeking the ultimate in self-expres- 
sion and self-fulfillment. “The Spirit,” he proclaimed, . . has 
world history as its stage, its property, and its field of actualiza- 
tion. 72 ... The infinite mass of wills, interests, and activities are 
the tools and means of the world Spirit to accomplish its end . . . 
to come to itself and to contemplate itself as actual reality.” 73 
Hegel made all creation and all human history not just a mirror of 
God but a mirror for God, in which, after eons of polishing, God 
could see his own true image reflected ultimately in the eyes of 
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men. The end of history may have been human knowledge of God, 
but “the Spirit of man knowing God,” said Hegel, “is only God’s 
own Spirit .’’ 74 

K’ang Yu-wei’s Heaven was not so narcissistic, and therefore 
K’ang Yu-wei’s teleology was much more down to earth. There 
was a heavenly plan at work in human history, but it was working 
for man. The Tao was trying to prevail for man’s sake not its own. 
Heaven was “providence.” Only nominally non-anthropomorphic, 
It would provide, only It was bent on providing for the future of 
all mankind, not for the present of believers. 

Hegel, for his part, would have agreed with K’ang Yu-wei that 
the windings of the Tao were observable in past history, but he 
was not as confident that, in tracing the progress of the Tao to 
date, one could predict where it was going. K’ang Yu-wei knew 
where it was going, thanks both to history and to his new doctrine 
of Confucian revelation: “As Yang Tzu said, The Sage is Heaven’s 
voice.’ Heaven ordained that Confucius create his system and es- 
tablish his morality. For Heaven cannot speak, and so caused Con- 
fucius to speak for It. The words of Confucius, therefore, are not 
the words of Confucius, but the words of Heaven .” 75 

K’ang Yu-wei thus transformed Confucius into a prophet as 
Heaven-sent as any in the West’s Old Testament. What Heaven was 
K’ang Yu-wei could never really say. It was “the great father of all 
things ,” 76 and it was natural law, the subject of active verbs, and 
the way of the physical universe. But in his very confusion over 
the term, K’ang Yu-wei showed how really close he was to the 
many European prophets of progress. For they too, through their 
wildly indiscriminate use of the words God , Providence, and Na- 
ture led many to the logically baffling belief, nominally quite athe- 
istic, that “nature” had a purpose. 

K’ang Yu-wei claimed to know that purpose. It was the Ta 
t’ung, the Way of Heaven revealed through Confucius, that would 
“arrive with the necessity of natural law .” 77 He thus became 
modern China’s first determinist, a Confucian determinist oddly 
reminiscent of Christian determinists, who was to help others be- 
come all sorts of Darwinian and later Marxist determinists. In so 
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doing, he sought, in what seemed to many China’s darkest hour, to 
reassure himself and his countrymen that China would survive. 
He did not, however, mean for them to sit back in confidence. 
He wanted to stir them into action and self-sacrifice by giving 
them confidence in ultimate victory. Thus, he was perhaps also 
modern China’s first determinist-activist. 

Actually, like all determinists, he was forced in the end to find 
the forces of history somehow working through human action 
and, not surprisingly, he, “the Sage Yu-wei,” chose as the exec- 
utors of the Tao the Sages. He came, indeed, to a pre-Darwinian 
doctrine of evolution by Sages, or evolution by Sage-power. 

This theory was quite in line with his whole interpretation of 
the “Li Yun,” which easily lent itself to such interpretation. It was, 
after all, a story of evolution, the evolution of the li, those rules of 
propriety that governed everything from table manners to the 
highest rituals of state, and distinguished civilized men from 
savages. The li were rules of social conduct, “polite laws” of self- 
restraint that, if fully followed, would render the harsh, unpleas- 
ant restraints of the state unnecessary. Confucius, in the second 
important passage of the “Li yun,” had related that it was through 
fostering of the li that an age of hsiao k’ang (lesser tranquility or 
relative peace) had been maintained by the great kings Yu, T’ang, 
Wen, Wu, Ch’eng, and the Duke of Chou, even after the Great Way 
had been lost. True, a world ordered by li was not equal to the 
Ta t’ung, in which eventually goodwill and unselfishness would be 
so prevalent that all rules would be superfluous, and all men would 
be able to live their lives as Confucius could at seventy, able “to 
follow my every desire without transgression.” 78 Still, a world 
ordered by li was far better than the world as it had been without 
li, as described in the third important passage: 

Long, long ago, before the first kings had their palaces, men lived in 
the winter in earthen lairs, and in the summer in huts of branches. They 
had no fire for cooking, but lived on fruits and berries and the raw flesh 
of birds and beasts— blood, fur, and all. They had no hempen cloth or 
silk, but clothed themselves in skins and feathers. It was only after- 
wards, after later Sages emerged and showed men how, that men 
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learned the use of fire, how to work metals, and fire clay, how to build 
towers and pavilions and palaces with doors and windows, how to bake 
and roast and boil and broil, how to ferment wines, and weave hemp 
and silk for cloth and satins. The ways of nurturing the living and giving 
funerals to the dead, of serving the gods and spirits and the Lord on 
High, all of them began thus . 79 

Here is still more proof that the “Li yun” is a most remarkable 
text for here is proof that the ancient Chinese, already “ancestor 
worshipers,” were yet unashamed to admit that their ancestors 
were savages. They actually knew that their ancestors were cave- 
men, not from scientifically studied archeological evidence, but 
from a staggeringly distant line of human memory, somehow 
handed down quite literally from beyond the pale of civilization. 
Here was no Garden of Eden, no panoply of gods, no 
Prometheus— only wild men and later wise men, an ancient un- 
mythologized account of human progress. 

The “Li yun” was actually so interpreted by one of the earliest 
thinkers in whose writings its influence can be found. Wang 
Ch’ung (A.D. 27-100?) of the Later Han was obviously thinking 
of this text when he ridiculed certain of his “Rousseauian” com- 
patriots for glorifying the noble savage. Taking virtually the very 
position that Yen Fu would so heatedly take almost two millennia 
later, he deplored the fact that so many of his contemporaries “re- 
vere the past and belittle the present.” 80 There are those, he 
wrote, who protest that “the men of far antiquity were simple and 
easily swayed by virtue, while those of later ages were extravagant- 
ly civilized and hard to rule. . . . 81 They see that in ancient times 
people ate fur and drank blood, and had not the five grains to eat, 
while in later ages they dug wells, plowed fields, and planted 
grain. . . . They see, too, that in antiquity men lived in caves and 
clothed themselves in the skins of birds and beasts, while in later 
ages they changed to houses and adorned themselves in cloth and 
silk. From this they conclude that the ancients were simple and 
pure and later men fancy and superficial. Actually, implements 
and occupations change, but man’s nature and behavior are no dif- 
ferent.” 82 He meant that material progress did not necessarily 
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mean moral decline. Material progress was a good thing. Like Ho 
Hsiu, Wang Ch’ung was filled with pride for the advances of his 
dynasty. He was writing, indeed, to assert Han progress: “The 
barbarian Jung and Ti are the Chinese of today. The naked men of 
old now wear official robes. Truly, if you compare the prevalence 
of virtue, then the Chou cannot surpass the Han. Militarily the 
Han is stronger than the Chou. In territory the Chou was smaller 
than the Han. Who says then that the Han is not as good as the 
Chou ?” 83 

Once again we find that K’ang Yu-wei was impressed by a text 
that had also helped Han thinkers believe in progress; but, where 
they looked back in satisfaction at how far they had come, K’ang 
Yu-wei looked back only for reassurance that the Way led for- 
ward. When he straightened out the three descriptions of the “Li 
yun,” that just above, that of the hsiao k’ang, and that of the Ta 
t’ung , he had a chart of human history and human destiny, a pic- 
ture of man’s emergence, if not quite out of the trees, at least out 
of the caves and then on up along the slow road to civilization, 
moral order, and eventually perfect happiness. 

Granted, the steady progression from cave to hsiao k’ang to Ta 
t’ung was a distortion of the “Li yun.” For Confucius, the hsiao 
k’ang already signified a falling off. It was an attempt to put things 
back together again, to tie a selfish people back together by the 
li. But to draw the principle if not the promise of progress from 
the “Li yun” was not a distortion, for by his description of primitive 
man even Confucius had admitted that man had once progressed 
from //-less savage to Ta t’ung citizen. Actually, K’ang Yu-wei’s 
progression was just as logical as and much more satisfyingly simple 
than that of Confucius. For K’ang Yu-wei, man’s history and 
destiny were simply one great course of learning. First taught basic 
technological skills, then rules of conduct, and finally the truth of 
universal brotherhood, mankind, raised by the Sages, would grow 
up to the Ta t’ung. Mankind would come of age. 

GETTING THINGS GOING. Such was K’ang Yu-wei’s first idea of 
progress, before he knew of Darwin, or even knew of a term for 
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progress. In an un-Darwinian sense his concept was evolutionary; it 
was also providential. But it was a doctrine that as yet had no es- 
sential mechanism of struggle, no absolutely necessary dialectic. For 
K’an Yu-wei, evolution was ideally a “polite” evolution, like the 
evolution of the li themselves. Like that of the Chamberses, his evo- 
lution was enlightenment, and its proper mechanism was learning. 

But this did not mean that K’ang Yu-wei was a pacifist, or that 
struggle had no place in his system. Struggle was not a good in it- 
self. It was not the Way. It was not even a strictly necessary evil, 
for progress was supposed to flow without it or rather at its ex- 
pense. Progress was supposed to mean a steady reduction of strife 
and struggle of all sorts. But struggle became necessary when this 
whole process was thwarted, when something or someone stood in 
the way of the Way, when obstacles blocked the Tao. 

K’ang Yu-wei, one of the first in modern China to preach pro- 
gress, became also one of the first to address the problem of 
China’s “arrested progress,” and he explained it in the seemingly 
simplest possible terms— as the result of villainy. Convinced that 
Confucius had been on the right track, he understandably con- 
cluded that progress ceased when that track was lost, when Con- 
fucius’s Way was misconstrued. The villain was one Liu Hsin, who 
at the end of the Former Han, with the backing of the usurper 
Wang Mang, first established as the official versions of the Six 
Classics the newly discovered “ancient texts.” These texts, said 
K’ang Yu-wei, were forgeries, and the harm that ensued from their 
acceptance stunted China’s growth from that day to this. Liu 
Hsin and his ilk “seized Confucius’s Classics and attributed them 
to the Duke of Chou, thus turning Confucius into a simple com- 
mentator. They swept away Confucius’s holy plan of reform 
[the Ch’un ch’iu ] and viewed it as ‘a senseless chronicle of state.’ 
The Six Classics were mixed up and hopelessly bastardized. The 
Sagely Way was buried and lost in a fog. Heaven and Earth went 
awry. Sun and Moon changed countenance.” 84 The whole subse- 
quent development of Chinese history was thus a mistake. “Con- 
fucian China” was not Confucian. Confucius, cried K’ang, had 
tried to change China and set her on a steady course of further 
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change, ever changing towards the Ta t’ung. The rules of Confu- 
cius, set for his day, were only for his day, and to adhere to them 
slavishly in this was to miss his point. He had tried to show the 
Way, and still did. There was now only one way out: clear the 
Way, change the institutions, tear down the obstacles, pien fa. 

Others had claimed Confucius as a reformer. Indeed reformers 
throughout the ages had insisted as Wang T’ao had in the 1880s 
that, “if Confucius were born today we may be certain that he 
would not stubbornly believe in antiquity and oppose making 
changes . . . ,,8S But no one had as yet tied Confucius to a belief in 
a great impatient, pent-up Tao, stymied by human folly, but pres- 
suring to get on. K’ang Yu-wei’s passion for reform thus came not 
simply from a desire to bring Chinese institutions back into 
harmony with the times. He did not just seek peace and order. He 
wanted to open the door for the Tao, for history, so that it could 
get going again. 

Thus did a philosophical belief in progress deepen K’ang Yu- 
wei’s rationale for reform. His rationale in its peculiar entirety was 
quite his own. It was Chinese not Western, of classical inspiration, 
as yet un-Darwinian. It helped prepare the way for Darwin. But 
K’ang Yu-wei had very little time to spread his ideas before those 
of Darwin were introduced by Yen Fu. And so, it turned out, 
the ideas of Darwin and the Ta t’ung spread together— and were 
naturally confused. 

In 1890, K’ang Yu-wei took disciples, most significantly Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao. In 1891, he started a small academy at Ch’ang Hsing 
Li in Kwangtung and published the first step in the “proof” of 
his doctrine, Hsin hsueh tvei citing k’ao (A study of the forged 
Classics of the Hsin period). To a selected few of his disciples he 
expounded on the Ta t’ung. More generally he preached his doc- 
trine of Confucius as a reformer, and in 1892 he enlisted several 
students to help compile the book of that name (K’ung-tzu kai 
chih k’ao), which he had begun in 1886 but did not publish until 
1897. In 1894, he started writing his Ch’un ch’iu Tung shift hsueh 
(Tung [Chung-shu] ’s study of the Ch’un ch’iu), which gave the 
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best account to date of his theory of progress. But it was not pub- 
lished until three years later. 

Thus, in 1895, the year Yen Fu first wrote of Darwin, K’ang 
Yu-wei’s Chinese proof of progress was not well known, indeed, if 
there was any stated proof of progress that was well known, it 
was a Western one, expressed in Timothy Richard’s translation of 
Robert Mackenzie’s The 1 9th Century (translated as T’ai hsi hsin 
shih lan yao (The essentials of recent Western history]), widely 
read in China in 1894. 

Coming with perfect timing, in the middle of the Sino-Japanese 
War, The 1 9th Century was the perfect work to whet the interest 
of men who in the very next year would be impressed by both 
K’ang Yu-wei and Darwin. It was perfect background reading for 
the intellectual endeavors of the next twenty years. Written with a 
goodly measure of British self-satisfaction, tempered though it 
was with British good humor, the bulk of the book was a most 
colorful description of the fantastic forward strides England (and 
even other places) had made in the last century. Ebulliently con- 
fident that Britain now stood first on the threshold of an un- 
dreamt-of new level of civilization, Mr. Mackenzie reveled in 
depicting the darkness out of which she had so recently come, for 
the darker that darkness the more brilliant shone Britain’s 
progress— and, by extension, the progress of mankind. 

It was, indeed, progress that The 19th Century was meant to 
prove: human history is a record of progress-a record of accumu- 
lating knowledge and increasing wisdom, of continued advance- 
ment from a lower to a higher platform of intelligence and well- 
being. But as Mr. Mackenzie finished his book with that happy 
conclusion, he introduced, almost as an afterthought, one elabora- 
tion that was not so happy: 

The rate of progress, as the eye of man deciphers it, is irregular and 
even fitful. Now it seems to pause, and the years seem to repeat them- 
selves unalterably. Now it bursts forth in sudden ameliorations, in the 
violent overthrow of evils, which had been quietly endured for genera- 
tions. 
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No one in China had yet said that progress required violence. And 
no one had yet said that the enemy of progress was despotism. But 
Robert Mackenzie said so very clearly: 

The nineteenth century has witnessed progress rapid beyond all 
precedent, for it has witnessed the overthrow of the barriers which pre- 
vented progress. . . . Despotism thwarts and frustrates the forces by 
which providence has provided for man; liberty secures for these forces 
their natural scope and experience. The nineteenth century . . . has seen 
all that the most ardent reformer can desire. . . the removal of artificial 
obstacles placed in the path of human progress by the selfishness and 
ignorance of the strong. The growth of man’s well-being, rescued from 
the mischievous tampering of self-willed princes, is left now to the 
beneficent regulation of great providential laws . 86 

Gentle as Mr. Mackenzie might seem, for China in 1894 that was 
revolutionary rhetoric. But the Chinese never heard it. Timothy 
Richard’s translation had no words for progress or violent over- 
throw, or despotism, or liberty. In Chinese, Robert Mackenzie 
simply said, “The life of man begins in infant weakness, grows to 
maturity, and then declines. And so it is for countries; as they 
flourish so must they decline. Only the earth [ti-ch’iu ] grows 
without getting old and flourishes without declining. . . . [For] 
the ways [/a] of former times have been passed on to later people 
who have passed whatever new ways they could add to them on to 
people later still.” Human institutions might “sometimes appear 
stuck.” They might sometimes be “like a chronic illness of many 
years that cannot be healed.” But Mr. Mackenzie gave no Chinese 
prescription for cathartic violence. Instead he simply said that 
“sometimes with a sudden change all is clear and a new world 
forms.” For “there is a great Way encompassing all nations,” and 
“it is the will of Heaven that men should become ever better than 
before, until they gradually approach the perfect virtue of Heaven 
above.” 

The Chinese text calmed Mackenzie’s progress. Yet the Chinese 
text still had a force of its own. Certain of its phrases could pro- 
vide ample food for thought for the despot, for “the most ardent 
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reformer” (although that term too was missing)— or for the revolu- 
tionary: 

Of old, those who wielded power and influence long obstructed the 
people and did not let them put forth any new ways. ... In this last 
one hundred years, the great nations of this earth have already gotten 
rid of the great evil of power and privilege, and their people enjoy great 
peace and prosperity. . . . Therefore the greatest evil in the world lies in 
men without vision, who know only that they themselves exist, and 
who can thus use their power and privilege, with perfect equanimity, to 
oppress others, and keep the common people from maturing and ad- 
vancing. But the people of the future, once they have escaped the bitter 
bonds of imperial and royal authority, will move in accord with Heav- 
en, and all enjoy boundless bounty .” 87 

Even in translation. The 19th Century gave powerful support for 
K’ang Yu-wei’s contention that, one way or another, men must 
clear the way for the Tao. 

On the eve of Darwin’s day in China, there was explosive politi- 
cal power in that contention, far more, indeed, than K’ang Yu- 
wei imagined or desired. But there was also powerful philosophical 
confusion, the confusion ironically caught perfectly in the last 
two words of The 19th Century , which Richard had failed to 
translate, most probably, and understandably, because neither he 
nor his assistants knew how. There was a conundrum in those 
words, one that lay, in Christian terms, at the heart of Mackenzie’s 
thinking, and in Confucian, Taoist, and Buddhist terms at the 
heart of K’ang Yu-wei’s. And it would lie at the heart of the 
thought of Yen Fu and of almost all of China’s Darwinists and 
Marxists yet to come. It was the conundrum inherent, but un- 
recognized, in that most confused and confusing notion, “provi- 
dential laws.” 
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Defeat in the Sino-Japanese War left China afraid not of Japan 
but of the West. The back-stabbing gall of the Japanese, in their 
first full-fledged attempt to play at Western imperialism, was 
enough to make Chinese patriots weep with rage and frustration, 
but it was not enough to make them fear that Japan might con- 
quer China. No one could yet believe that China could not have 
defeated Japan in an all-out war if she had wanted to, and many 
were therefore furious that the court had chosen to buy such a de- 
spicable peace. 

The court, however, may not have been as stupid and self-seek- 
ing as K’ang Yu-wei and the 1,300 odd signers of his “ten-thousand- 
word memorial” thought, for a protracted war with Japan might 
indeed have invited the very foreign aggression K’ang Yu-wei be- 
lieved would ensue from capitulation. There was no good way out 
through either peace or war, and the court, although choosing 
peace, must have been agonizingly aware of the truth of K’ang Yu- 
wei’s contention that, “if Japan can so terrify us with big talk 
that she can grab the whole island of Taiwan without loosing a 
single arrow, then all the barbarians will think China is easy to 
bully. The French will ask for Yunnan and Kwangsi, the English 
will ask for Tibet and Kwangtung, the Russians will ask for Sin- 
kiang, and the Germans, the Austrians, the Italians . . . the Portu- 
guese and the Dutch will all connive to join in,” 1 
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This was no exaggerated fear. For at least another decade, the 
greatest threat to China was still the West, not Japan. There was 
every reason in the world for the immediate response to the Sino- 
Japanese War to be the frantic cry, “If we cannot even crush the 
puny Japanese, how can we repel the wretched Westerners?” 


WHENCE STRENGTH? 

The basic problem in 1895 was the same problem that had plagued 
China since the Westerners first arrived. Before that time, wrote 
Yen Fu, “We thought that of all in the human race none were 
nobler than we. And then one day from tens of thousands of 
miles away came island barbarians from beyond the pale, with 
bird-like language and beastly features, who floated in and pounded 
on our gates requesting entrance and, when they did not get what 
they asked for, they attacked our coasts and took captive our of- 
ficials and even burned our palaces and alarmed our Emperor. 
When this happened, the only reason we did not devour their flesh 
and sleep on their hides was that we had not the power.” 2 

Power was the problem— by far the more immediate half of the 
goal of “wealth and power” already voiced in a thousand essays. 
And the corollary question, now asked with more urgency than 
ever before, was quite naturally, where did the Westerners get their 
power? What was their accursed secret? 

The Chinese, of course, had long since admitted that something 
would have to be changed if China was to handle the Westerners. 
They had admitted that much, although reluctantly, after they 
had failed to change the Westerners themselves and make them act 
as respectful vassals according to the protocol of the Middle King- 
dom. So they tried the traditional method of changing their own 
men, and in so doing found in time a team of formidable men in- 
deed. But they also found that new men were not enough, and the 
new men themselves demanded further change, a change of weap- 
ons and technology. It was when that too proved not enough that 
the Chinese turned in desperation to institutions. 

That is where they were in 1895, when K’ang Yu-wei and hun- 
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dreds of others took up the cry of pien fa. And it was to support 
that cry that Yen Fu first dared step into print. When he did, how- 
ever, his very first steps placed him in a position which, although 
not immediately recognized as such, was infinitely more radical 
than that held by any of the ordinary advocates of institutional 
change. For, although he too addressed himself to the secret of 
Western power, he found that secret ultimately no more in in- 
stitutions than others had in weapons. For Yen Fu, it lay beyond 
institutions, far deeper, in men’s minds. The Westerners’ secret was 
in their attitude, their philosophy. 

Without vaunting his expertise, and yet speaking unavoidably 
with the rare authority of one who had sought for the Westerners’ 
secret in their own land and from their own books, Yen Fu pro- 
nounced that “the greatest and most irreconcilable difference be- 
tween Chinese and Western thinking is that the Chinese love the 
past and neglect the present, while the Westerners strive in the 
present to surpass the past. The Chinese believe that to resolve 
from order to disorder, from ascension to decline, is the natural 
way of heaven and of human affairs. The Westerners believe, as 
the ultimate principle of all learning and government, in infinite, 
daily progress, in advance that will not sink into decline, in order 
that will not revert to disorder.’’ 3 

So the Westerners’ secret was belief in progress. Chinese be- 
lieved in cycles and got nowhere. Westerners believed in progress 
and progressed. But how could this be? Was this the power of 
positive thinking? Did the West get ahead just by saying, “I 
think I can, I think I can”? Were they number one because they 
tried harder? Many were to come to think so, and Yen Fu seemed 
to. The West was stronger, so he said, because “China trusts to 
fate; the Westerners rely on human strength.” 4 But it was fate that 
ruled the world. Yen Fu had just said so in his opening sentences, 
his very first words to China; “Change in the world— none knows 
whence it comes. For want of any better name, we call it destiny. 
But, once destiny is set, not even a Sage has any power over it. For 
even a Sage is an entity within destiny and, being so, can obviously 
not shape its course.” 5 If not a Sage, how much less so can the rest 
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of us, and yet, if we cannot, how can it be our beliefs and actions 
that make us strong or weak? 

Yen Fu’s very first step thus took him in over his head. We 
should not, of course, fault him for this, for being in over our 
heads is perhaps our natural condition, but we must note that Yen 
Fu’s particular contradiction, here at the very beginning of his 
work, is one of the most persistent confusions in all modern Chi- 
nese thought, one that runs from K’ang Yu-wei to Mao Tse-tung. 
It is a confusion “fated” to all would-be determinists who want 
also to believe that human determination is a determining factor in 
human history. 

Yen Fu, perhaps like most serious thinkers, was tormented by 
the desire both to have his cake and eat it too or, in the Chinese 
variant, to have both fish and bear’s paws . 6 He did believe that the 
Westerners’ attitude made them strong, and he believed it not in 
the relativistic way in which K’ang Yu-wei for a time believed that 
the Westerners’ strength lay in their faith in Christianity, and that 
Chinese could be as strong if they would only believe in Confu- 
cianism with similar fervor. K’ang Yu-wei, in his own confusion, 
and quite to the detriment of his contention that Confucius’s 
Way was true, fell into the trap of lauding the power of religion 
not as truth but as a force of social unification, which in the end 
meant that it was not a particular belief but simple solidarity that 
was strength . 7 Certainly the possible psychological power of any 
faith is easily discernible (if unexplainable) in history, however 
many have, like the Boxers, learned that one cannot survive on 
faith alone. But the pyschological power of faith was not Yen Fu’s 
point. The Westerners’ belief, not in Christianity but in progress, 
gave them power because it was based in truth. There was prog- 
ress. 

But here he got into trouble. Yen Fu wanted to laud the West- 
erners for holding the correct world view, and for acting upon it. 
He wanted to commend their endeavor to act realistically, but he 
also wanted to believe that it was actually the universe that ran 
everything, so that those who endeavored to act unrealistically 
were doomed to despair. The real power of human action, which 
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the Westerners supposedly relied on so successfully, was thus, 
from the beginning, thrown into most serious question— and so 
was the force of the universe. 

Conflicting pulls of determinism and “determinationism,” 
strained Yen Fu’s emotions and his logic, nowhere more clearly 
than in his heated denunciation of “the Sages.” He began his essay 
“On the Race of World Change,” after all, by claiming that the 
Sages had no power over destiny whatsoever. The Sages only seem 
to effect change, he began: “They simply know the course of des- 
tiny, and can predict its destination . . . hence they can wait for 
Heaven and grasp Heaven’s time— and they can also act before 
Heaven, and Heaven will not go against them, it is thus that they 
seem to bring the world to peace. Later men look at their suc- 
cesses and think that Sages really can change the course of destiny. 
They do not realize that the Sages actually have nothing to do 
with it.” 8 

Sage power was not the motive force of human progress. And, 
in a second essay, “P’i han” (In righteous refutation of Han Yu), 
Yen Fu tried to make that even clearer. He pounced on the famed 
T’ang literatus Han Yu for taking a position that was almost pre- 
cisely that of the much earlier “Li yun” chapter which so inspired 
K’ang Yu-wei. “In Han Yu’s essay, ‘Yuan Tao ’ (On the source of 
the Tao),” he wrote, “it says that, ‘in ancient times, the dangers 
that beset mankind were many. But Sages arose and as men’s lords 
and teachers taught them the ways of living together and support- 
ing each other. ... if of old there had been no Sages, then man- 
kind would long since have perished. Why? Because men had no fur 
or feathers, no scales or shells with which to withstand heat and 
cold, no claws or fangs with which to fight for food.’ But, if Mas- 
ter Han’s words are true, then the Sages and their fathers and their 
grandfathers could none of them have been people. Indeed they 
must have all had feathers and fur and scales and shells and claws 
and fangs . . . else they themselves would have succumbed in their 
infancy to the ravages of the elements, to cold and hunger, and to 
the attacks of insects, serpents, birds, and beasts.” 9 

We may well wonder how Yen Fu, already excited by Darwin, 
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could possibly have passed up such a chance to shout out that the 
Sages 1 ancestors, and even our own, probably did have fur, if not 
feathers, and only began to lose it after they stopped needing it. 
The fact that he did not is our first proof that, from the beginning, 
his excitement over Darwin was political and sociological, not an- 
thropological or biological. Later, others who were more curious 
about man’s flesh-and-blood beginnings would look again at Han 
Yu’s ill-fit and ill-feathered friends, but, in this essay, Yen Fu had 
not the time, for his purpose was quite political. He wanted to 
discredit the Sages because of the harm he felt belief in them had 
inflicted and was inflicting on China. He wanted to destroy forever 
the idea that progress had been spoon-fed to mankind by near 
supermen, for he wanted to prove that progress comes out of the 
people. 

But here, arguing back and forth, he outran his logic in two di- 
rections. First, when he turned to destiny to crush the myth of 
Sage-power, he grasped a force that was logically just as devastat- 
ing to people-power. But then, scarcely three paragraphs further 
on, he suddenly devastated destiny, by giving back to the Sages 
the awesome negative power of being able to hold back destiny for 
two thousand years. Not content to take away the Sages’ credit 
for China’s progress, he insisted on heaping blame upon them for 
China’s lack of progress. But, in so doing, he empowered them 
anew. 

Who were these Sages anyway? In context, they suddenly 
seemed to be not only the philosopher-kings and the philosophers 
but all China’s rulers, so that Yen Fu’s outburst was not only 
Confucian blasphemy, but something perilously close to treason. 
Chou unity, the Ch’in’s melting down of weapons and burning of 
books, and in the same breath the great examination system, all 
were “sagely” ways of “preventing conflict,” and thus progress. 
“Alas!” cried Yen Fu, “here indeed we see the artistry with which 
the Sages bridled our empire, put down contention and quelled dis- 
order. And it is because of such artistry that our people’s knowl- 
edge has steadily decreased and their power day by day declined. 
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The Sages never realized that in the end they might render us in- 
capable of contending with foreign nations for another day's 
existence,” 10 

The Sages did us in. They told us not to struggle, said Yen Fu in 
his first protestation that struggle was necessary, natural, even 
good for one. And the reasons he gave were Malthusian, although 
he failed to mention Malthus. “The produce of Heaven and earth 
is limited," he announced, “but human desire knows no bounds. 
Men keep multiplying, cultivation is ever extended, and in the end 
there is not enough. And, when there is not enough, men contend. 
But contention was a great ‘crime against humanity. ’ So our Sages 
chose instead to teach contentment with bare necessities, so that 
everyone would be satisfied with low and ignorant simplicity, and 
till the soil to serve his betters.” 11 

Small wonder that Yen Fu looked so coolly on K'ang Yu-wei’s 
later shoutings to “preserve Confucianism” (pao chiao ). For here 
he made an almost Nietzschean attack on Confucian morality, or a 
part of it, as the cause of China’s backwardness. He dared de- 
nounce the ancient virtue of shou pen fen (‘‘Accept your lot," or 
“Keep in your proper place”) for having kept China too well in 
one place. Before he ever preached of Darwin, China's first Dar- 
winian had already had doubts about Confucian goodness that 
were strangely close to those in Nietzsche’s stabbing question, 
“What if the ‘good’ man represents not merely a retrogression but 
even a danger, a temptation, a narcotic drug enabling the present 
to live at the expense of the future? More comfortable, less haz- 
ardous, perhaps, but also baser, more petty— so that morality itself 
would be responsible for man, as a species, failing to reach the 
peak of magnificence of which he is capable?” 12 — or for China 
failing to retain her rank as the Middle Kingdom. 

Dark doubts indeed, held a quarter of a century before it be- 
came “the thing” to scream, “Down with Confucius and Sons!” 13 
But for now, let us simply note in what an awkward position Yen 
Fu finally left the Sages and, by extension, all mankind. On the 
one hand, he quoted Kuo Sung-t’ao, with whom he had first 
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pondered the Westerners’ secret in England: “Once the workings 
of Heaven and earth have started, no one can stop them. The 
powerful in their selfishness may try . . . but no one has ever 
won/’ 14 This was perhaps the first modern Chinese cry of that 
hackneyed Western phrase, “You can’t stop progress.” But, on the 
other hand, Yen Fu claimed that the Sages had stopped progress, 
so much so that China’s very survival was at stake. As so often has 
been the case, “You can’t stop progress” was angrily shouted at 
those who seemed to have done so, at those whose maddening 
presence proved that human beings, supposedly “but entities with- 
in destiny,” had yet the power to thwart it, if not forever, at least 
for far too long. Thus Yen Fu, about to help send off his country- 
men in glad pursuit of a new, “scientifically” naturalistic philos- 
ophy, still slipped man into a semi-supernatural position— at least 
far enough above the works to throw in wrenches. 

So Yen Fu was bafflingly inconsistent. The Sages had first no 
power and then negative power but not positive. They only 
seemed to order the world, because through foreknowledge they 
could keep in step with it, and yet their seeming power was the 
power blamed for throwing China out of step. The Westerners, on 
the other hand, were deemed positively powerful for doing the 
same thing the Sages seemed to do. They had the power to make 
progress because they knew the world was progressing. And yet, to 
add one more confusing element, their knowledge-power worked 
only because they were “free”: “You can’t stop progress,” but 
“what makes the difference is freedom.” 1 s 

There is no logical way out of these contradictions in Yen Fu’s 
early essays. But never mind. Confusion was a deeply important 
part of Yen Fu’s influence. And it was with just the above flourish 
of confusion that he set the stage for Darwin. It was with infectious 
excitement, not logic, that he, as had K’ang Yu-wei and the trans- 
lated Mackenzie, painted progress as the promise of mankind. But 
progress, of course, set only half the stage. The other half, which 
seemed to loom larger, was painted with the dark colors of poten- 
tial doom, all too obvious to all— the picture of whole countries 
and peoples “going under.” 
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Darwin, for many, would pull these two pictures together. In 
China as in the West, both would be part of the Social-Darwinian 
vision. But consider how easy it was in Chinese terms to paint the 
second Darwinian picture without mentioning Darwin, indeed how 
easy it would have been for Chinese to have invented Social- 
Darwinism without Darwinism proper. 

In the disheartening winter of 1895, K’ang Yu-wei, losing sight 
momentarily of the light of the Ta t’ung, wrote an impassioned in- 
troductory editorial for the Society for the Study of Strength’s 
new journal, in which he drew the following warning from the 
world of nature: 

The largest animals are the camel, the elephant, the mule, the horse, 
and the ox. All are of tremendous size, all several times as big as man. 
And yet men corral them, bridle them, break them, and ride them. 
They even slaughter and roast them. Camels, oxen, and horses try to 
voice their suffering . . . but, despite their cries, no one saves them, no 
one redresses their wrongs. Why? Because they are weak. Oxen and 
horses are guiltless, they are innocent, yet, however hard they toil and 
slave, they cannot escape the butcher. Why? Because they are stupid. 
The Book of History says, “They attack the stupid and annex the 
weak.” If one is stupid and weak and so invites annexation and attack, 
then what can one expect ? 16 

K’ang Yu-wei then delved into Chinese history with its wealth of 
stories of conqueror and conquered. What difference between the 
conquered and the camel? Just look at the West, from Alexander’s 
far campaigns to the recent, brutal cutting up of Africa: “Dif- 
ferent tribes and different races have all been gobbled up through 
their own weakness and stupidity.” 17 

The moral was that “Heaven is unknowing. It blesses only the 
strong.” The consequences were obvious: “Does China want to 
fall before a foreign race?” If not, if she wants to preserve her race 
and her religion, and avoid the fate of elephant and ox, then there 
is only one way out: The Book of Changes tells us to “strengthen 
yourselves without ceasing.” The Great Example says that, of the 
six extremes, weakness is the worst: “But strength and weakness 
are matters of fact. Is it not true that even Sages must follow 
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Heaven? Then there is only one thing to do, strengthen our- 
selves.” 18 

There were two kinds of strength, mental and physical, and 
brain could beat brawn (that was why men could conquer tigers), 
so China must study. There was one other secret, however, re- 
vealed by Hsun Tzu: “Animals cannot organize as groups ( ch’iin ); 
only men can organize as groups.” (Otherwise, said K’ang Yu-wei, 
even insects would be terrifying, not to mention elephants.) So 
China must realize that “all creatures alone are weak, united 
strong.” China is huge but her people “hold aloof and will not 
group; they are stupid and will not study.” So “in study there is 
strength; in grouping there is strength.” 19 

Here was a Social-Darwinesque slogan in pure Chinese, “Heaven 
blesses only the strong,” immediately coupled with an ancient 
Chinese version of “solidarity is strength,” two powerful ideas for 
any drive for social reorganization. But K’ang Yu-wei’s purely Chi- 
nese version did not prove as powerful as Yen Fu's Darwinian one. 
K’ang Yu-wei took his examples from nature and human history— 
indeed he virtually claimed that his slogans represented natural 
law-but his Chinese natural law had not the authority of Western 
natural law. Already, thanks to the show of Western technology 
and to the efforts of the treaty ports’ early magazines and papers, 
Chinese were beginning to believe, however reluctantly, that West- 
erners really knew the laws of nature. They were beginning to 
believe in “science,” although they still had only a borrowed Neo- 
Confucian term for it. 20 That is why Darwin proved so powerful. 
Darwin was a “scientist,” and what a scientist said was probably 
true. 

Nonetheless, the similar ities between K’ang Yu-wei’s early ap- 
proach and Yen Fu’s were striking, and, after all, in 1895 their 
cause was still the same. K’ang Yu-wei brought forth “the largest 
animals” for the sake of the Society for the Study of Strength. 
Yen Fu brought forth Darwin to answer the title of an essay, 
“Yuan ch’iang” (Whence strength?). Yen Fu claimed that Darwin 
knew. 
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“Do those now madly talking about Western learning and foreign 
affairs have any idea what it is Westerners have been ceaselessly 
pursuing for the last fifty years, that in accord with which they are 
able not only to order and protect their own lives, but also to 
govern their countries and enrich their people ?” 21 Yen Fu chal- 
lenged. What Westerners had been pursuing were ways to fit the 
truth of Charles Darwin: 

Darwin was an English scholar of animals and plants, who as a young 
man, carrying on the scholarship of his family, sailed round the globe, 
collecting in great profusion the most rare and exotic of flora and 
fauna. Then, after infinitely careful research, extending over many de- 
cades, he wrote a book entitled In Search of the Origin of Species. 
After it came out, it was soon to be found in almost every home in 
Europe and America, and Western scholarship, government, and philos- 
ophy all drastically changed. Someone has said, and it is no idle boast, 
that Darwin’s theories have given men new eyes and ears and have 
changed their thinking more even than did the science and astronomy 
of Newton. 

Darwin's book says that species in their multiplicity originally were 
one. The fact that they have come down in such infinite differentiation 
is largely due to the varying influences of earth and sky. Nature tending 
towards slight variations, species have so spread from their source that 
they are now separated by great gulfs and can no longer return to one. 
But this is all the result of development. Things have come out as they 
are gradually and in accord with nature. Life was not set this way in the 
beginning . 22 

So was Darwin introduced to China. And how Chinese he 
seemed! Continuing the work of his fathers (at least of his grand- 
father), he had the patience of a Confucian compiler. He spoke 
only after long and painstaking study. And how Chinese was his 
first conclusion, that the many are descended from one. LaoTzu 
had said, “The Tao gives birth to one, and one to two, and two to 
three, and three to the ten thousand things,” which meant, ex- 
plained the third-century thinker Wang Pi, that “the ten thousand 
things, the ten thousand forms, all go back to one .” 23 This was an 
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idea almost universally accepted in Chinese thought, certainly at 
least by the Neo-Confucianism that was still the official doctrine 
of the day. Of course, Chinese philosophers had not meant by 
Wang Pi’s statement, or the Neo-Confucian dictum that “from one 
principle come all forms ,” 24 what Darwin meant when he said that 
“probably all the organic beings which have ever lived on this 
earth have descended from some one primordial form, into which 
life was first breathed .” 25 Nevertheless, as Yen Fu stated it, Dar- 
win’s belief struck a resonance in Chinese terms that was a far cry 
from the thundering dissonance his original sentence, despite its 
cryptic final phrase, produced in Christendom, where the faithful 
had thitherto held as an inviolable pillar of their faith the gospel 
that “each species has been independently created .” 26 When Dar- 
win attacked that doctrine, he expected in so doing to “get more 
kicks than half-pennies .” 27 But Yen Fu, on this score at least, 
could report Darwin’s theory without any such fear. For although 
there were, to be sure, passages in the Chinese Classics that upheld 
the idea of the immutability of species , 28 there was no great faith, 
and certainly no church, that saw itself standing on such a 
foundation. 

For the same reason, the idea that man had animal ancestors 
produced no immediate shock in China, despite the prevalence of 
“ancestor worship.” It is true that Yen Fu did not stress man’s 
family tree in his first essay on Darwin— he did not cite Darwin’s 
portrait of man’s ancestor as “a hairy quadruped, furnished with a 
tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in habits” 29 — but he did say 
that “men were of a class with animals .” 30 So stated, however, that 
idea offended few. For, in most Taoist and Neo-Confucian thinking, 
man had always been called a “thing” ( wn ), one of the “ten thou- 
sand things” (wan wn), and related in principle to the lowest of 
them . 31 Lacking a hypersensitive clergy, the Chinese did not seize up- 
on the lurking philosophical implications of Darwinism until later. 

STRUGGLE AND THECHVN. What was shocking in Yen Fu’s pre- 
sentation was the Darwinian doctrine of the “struggle for exis- 
tence” and its somber corollary, “natural selection.” Yen Fu 
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created two literary Chinese terms to convey these concepts; wu 
ching {[living] things contend) and t } ien tse (Heaven [or nature] 
chooses). “‘Things contend,”’ he explained, “means that things 
struggle to preserve themselves. ‘Heaven chooses’ means that only 
the fit races are preserved.’’ 32 Putting the two together, wu ching 
t’ien tse, he created a new idiom that in four stark syllables cap- 
tured two of the most potent of Social Darwinian slogans. 

He went on to explain them more fully: “Men and all other liv- 
ing things are born on the earth in great profusion, and together 
they share the advantages of nature. But they band together, and 
each people and each species struggles to preserve itself. Thus, in 
the beginning, species struggles with species, and group struggles 
with group, and the weak are devoured by the strong, and the 
stupid enslaved by the wise, so that, in the end, those who survive 
and have descendants are perforce the hardy and the tough, the 
outstanding, the able, the skillful, the intelligent— those who at 
that moment are most fit for their time, their place, and their hu- 
man situation.” 33 

But struggle (cheng) was a bad word in Chinese. The Confucian 
Hsun Tzu had protested that “struggle (or contention) is disas- 
ter.” 34 The Taoist Lao Tzu preached “the virtue of non-strug- 
gle.” 35 So, in praising struggle, Darwin did go against the Classics. 
And Yen Fu realized it, for he himself challenged the Classics on 
just that issue, anticipating conservative attack. In lambasting the 
Sages, he had already specifically attacked the words of Hsun Tzu, 
although he rather cleverly refrained from mentioning Hsun Tzu’s 
name. Now he took up the challenge of theTaoists, attacking the 
view that the true Way lies in passivity, that as “everyone knows 
. . . weakness conquers strength.” 36 

The theoretical Taoist objections to Darwin’s “message” that 
Yen Fu anticipated were not moral objections. They were tactical, 
for Taoism too was a “survival” philosophy. Taoism simply took 
the side of La Fontaine’s reed instead of the oak. Philosophically, 
Lao Tzu was a devotee of judo. His way was the jou tao, the soft 
way, but it was still the way to win, the way to live. Therefore the 
Taoist argument that Yen Fu answered was not that aggressive 
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struggle and strength were bad, but that they were bad for you: 
“You will object,” wrote Yen Fu, ‘‘that ‘strength leads to death,’ 
but you do not realize that [if it does] . . . there are reasons. . . . 
if one is good at preserving one's strength, then strength is precise- 
ly what insures one’s survival. If one is not good at using one’s 
softness, then softness is exactly that which will speed one’s 
death.” 37 

“Lao Tzu’s talk of using the power of female passivity,” he 
went on, “is a masterful technique for sagely wisdom, but that 
does not mean that one should ‘not apply oneself, but let things 
come out as they will.’ . . . For has Heaven ever lessened the cold 
for those who will not weave, or lessened the hunger of those who 
will not plow?” 38 So, with apologies to Lao Tzu, Yen Fu’s exhor- 
tation, backed up by Darwin, was for China to get in there and 
fight. 

That message, even with its “scientific backing,” was shocking, 
but it was also electrifying— because many Chinese intellectuals 
wanted to fight. If Darwinism had been introduced to China in an 
age of peace, in a secure age of inner and outer harmony, there 
might have been an immediate moral hue and cry somewhat more 
akin to the instant odium theologicum so loudly voiced in the 
West. 39 But in the charged atmosphere following the Sino-Japanese 
War, traditional moral aversion to the word struggle was mo- 
mentarily put aside. 

Still “Get in there and fight,” in Darwinian terms, was no simple 
message. Even in this first introduction, Darwinism, once let in, 
proved a Pandora’s box of deep and disturbing questions. The 
amazing thing was that Yen Fu in “Whence Strength?” touched on 
so many of them, even though he failed to ask them outright. Ben- 
jamin Schwartz has well called “Whence Strength?” a prolegom- 
enon to the whole of Yen Fu’s thought. 40 It might equally well be 
called a prolegomenon to Chinese thought in general for the thirty 
years that followed. For, with remarkable prescience, Yen Fu 
raised almost all the major themes his contemporaries were to 
argue about and finally fight about so heatedly. 

The first and most important theme was solidarity. “Whence 
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strength?” asked Yen Fu— “Solidarity is strength.” But he ex- 
pressed this conviction not in the later leftist translation of that 
Western phrase, t’uan-chie chiu-shih U-liang, but in a most subtly 
twisted paraphrase of a passage from Hsun Tzu, which, as we have 
seen, K’ang Yu-wei also used, and which hundreds of others were 
soon to use as well: “Hsun Tzu says,” said Yen Fu, “that man is 
nobler than all the animals because he can ch’un, ” because he can 
group. 41 

Now this was not what Hsun Tzu really said. He said man was 
the noblest living thing on earth because he had morality (yi). He 
was stronger only because that morality enabled him to unite, to 
band together in a tight, well-knit group. 43 Hsun Tzu’s argument 
was first and foremost a moral argument. Like all true Confucian- 
ists, when he talked of strength he talked of “moral rearmament.” 
Still it is perfectly true that solidarity, although not the source 
of strength, was yet the manifestation of it. The ch’un was indeed 
a sine qua non of human life, 43 and man’s ability to ch’un did set 
him apart. Apparently Hsun Tzu was unimpressed by the amateur 
naturalist’s observation that “birds of a feather flock together,” 
for he seemed to believe that only man could truly “flock.” This 
was the argument K’ang Yu-wei borrowed for his self-strengthen- 
ing editorial, and the classical argument Yen Fu chose to bolster 
Darwinism. 

But it was so much more than that. When Yen Fu seized upon 
Hsun Tzu’s magic word, ch’un , he grasped with uncanny appro- 
priateness the perfect watchword for Chinese Social Darwinism as 
a whole, for its unique and distinctive genius. For if there was any- 
thing, and there was not much, that almost every Chinese Social 
Darwinist shared, it was the predilection for the ch’iin as the im- 
portant element in the struggle for existence. 

Of course, the ch’un was important elsewhere. Western Dar- 
winian justifications for nationalism, racism, and imperialism are 
well known. Indeed, they played all too great a role in reinforcing 
China’s primacy of interest in the ch’un. But, however overshadow- 
ing, they were still the branches, not the root, of Western Social 
Darwinism, at least in Britain and America. For there, when 
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people first caught the Darwinian fever, they looked inwards. 
They looked first at the struggle within species, at the struggle 
within their own societies. And they came up with another reason 
to worship “rugged individualism.” Herbert Spencer was in America 
hailed first and foremost as “the shining light of evolution and in- 
dividualism”; 44 it was no coincidence that one of his “two best 
American friends” was Andrew Carnegie. 45 

How different it was in China. Although the struggle within 
species was for Darwin the ultimate cause of the transformation of 
species, Yen Fu did not mention it at all. “In the beginning,” 
wrote Yen Fu, “ch ’un struggled with ch 'un, ” group with group— not 
individual with individual. As for Herbert Spencer, Yen Fu intro- 
duced him to China as being “like Hsun Tzu,” 46 because he felt 
that man was man because of the ch’un. Consequently Spencer’s 
science became ch’un-hsueh, the “study of the group,” a transla- 
tion of “The Study of Sociology,” but which in context really 
meant “the science of group strength.” For ch’un-hsueh was the 
study of “that by which a race is strong and that by which a group 
can stand.” 47 

To make Spencer into the shining light not of individualism but 
of “eft Yin-ism” was not, of course, an altogether gross misrepre- 
sentation. Spencer could “shine” in either direction. To Yen Fu he 
obviously was most dazzling in his (pseudo-) scientific explanation 
of just why it was that solidarity was strength, that the strength of 
the group lay in its ability to group. This blinding light lay in that 
most devastating metaphor and myth, the “social organism.” 
Spencer, the social scientist, realized, wrote Yen Fu, that “when a 
ch’un , a society, is formed, it is in body, function, and capability 
no different from the body of a living thing. ... If we know what 
keeps our own bodies alive, we will know what makes a ch’un 
secure.” 48 So too “a country is like a body,” 49 a true “body poli- 
tic.” That is why China would be strong if only it would “orga- 
nize,” if only it would act as a social organism, if only it would 
pull itself together and act as one body. 

The consequences of not acting as one body were deadly serious: 
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“if a people is stupid and afraid, with each individual out for him- 
self, then its ch 'un will fall apart, and, if a ch’iin that is falling apart 
meets a people that is fierce and has much knowledge, that loves 
its country and protects its race, then at very best it will be en- 
slaved; at worst— it will be exterminated.” 50 Thus did Yen Fu, only 
a few short paragraphs after his introduction of Darwin the natu- 
ralist, leap immediately to the realm of Social Darwinism: the 
world not just of warring states, but of warring organisms, warring 
social organisms, of which only the fit would survive. 

Then how was one’s social organism to be made fit, to be made 
healthy and strong? The only way lay in cultivating the three peo- 
ple’s strengths, min li, min chili and min te, “the people’s physical 
prowess, the people’s knowledge and intelligence, and the people’s 
virtue.” 51 These three, of course, represented Yen Fu’s version of 
Spencer’s three energies, the physical, intellectual, and moral, 52 all 
of which had to be developed before a people could be secure. 

At first glance, it would seem that Spencer’s facile inclusion of 
morality in his scientific analysis of strength would make it a most 
suitable doctrine for “Confucian” China. Indeed it is odd that the 
Confucian revivalist K’ang Yu-wei should have neglected to in- 
clude morality in his own analysis of strength, recognizing only 
“physical strength and intellectual strength.” 53 It is very odd, for 
his analysis was obviously based on the above-mentioned passage 
from Hsun Tzu, in which man’s ultimate source of strength was 
said to lie not in his physique or “know-how,” but in his morality. 
That, of course, was the Confucian argument, that right was 
might, that virtue worked, that it was the Way to peace and prosper- 
ity. With virtue, Confucius, Mencius, and Hsun Tzu each insisted, 
the smallest and weakest state could hope not only to survive but 
to conquer. 54 By virtue alone, it could hold the world in sway. 

The reason neither K’ang Yu-wei nor Yen Fu quoted this part 
of Hsun Tzu’s argument was probably because they no longer be- 
lieved it. They were, in effect, making precisely the opposite argu- 
ment, that morality in itself was not enough. Physical and mental 
strength were also essential. It was no time to sit back and rely on 
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the virtuous power of non-action ( wu-wei ). It was even less a time 
to quote the more pessimistic and slightly contradictory Confu- 
cian dictum: “If one cannot have both, then give up life and keep 
morality.” 55 For survival was the issue, China’s survival that is. It 
was all right, indeed it was highly moral, for the individual to give 
up his life for China. But for China to give up her life for morality, 
to hold to righteousness at all costs, to cling to her integrity and 
let the barbarians do their worst— was unthinkable. At least Yen 
Fu did not think of it, for he did not conceive of such a dilemma. 
China’s survival had also become the moral issue. It was that which 
defined, and limited, the very concept of morality. 

Yen Fu used the word virtue to mean public-spiritedness, that 
selfless dedication to the group that was essential to its preserva- 
tion, that which alone allowed physical and mental strength to be 
effective. What was right, therefore, meant what was right for 
one’s group. And this was only “natural,” for, as Yen Fu said, 
“Western theorists of political philosophy hold that the first law 
for living organisms is for each to protect its own life. The second 
is to protect its species. But, when it is a question of one’s own life 
or the life of the species, then one should sacrifice oneself to pre- 
serve the species.” 56 Just why this should be true, if self-preserva- 
tion was the first law, he did not say, but such self-sacrifice was a 
“natural law,” and it was also meet and right and one’s bounden 
duty. 

So convinced was Yen Fu that China’s survival was both a natu- 
ral and a holy cause that he could not conceive of the possibility 
that in following that cause the group might go wrong, and force 
the moral individual to stand against it. That is why Yen Fu could 
so easily say that China need only “take the people’s might, 
knowledge, and virtue as our standard. Whatever will advance 
these three we must carry out with all our strength. Whatever is to 
their detriment we must abolish.” 57 He mentioned no possible 
conflicts among the three. He did not even mention the all-too- 
common rub between might and virtue. At least he did not admit 
that there might be policies that could help the one and hurt the 
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other. And yet he was not shouting “My country right or wrong.” 
He did not conceive of his country’s being wrong. 

Yen Fu probably would have been shocked if someone had ac- 
cused him of claiming that the end justifies the means, that the 
need for survival could justify anything. By temperament Yen Fu 
was no more a ruthless and callous Social Darwinist than Darwin. 
He would have shared the sense of shock, if not the amusement, 
that Darwin revealed in a letter to his friend and mentor, Sir 
Charles Lyell: “I have received in a Manchester newspaper rather a 
good squib, showing that 1 have proved ‘might is right,’ and there- 
fore that Napoleon is right, and every cheating tradesman is also 
right.” 58 Yen Fu would not have believed such a “squib” any 
more than Darwin did, but, like Darwin, he would have been hard- 
pressed to prove Darwin had not proved what the squib said he had. 

Actually, Yen Fu had simply not yet seen or addressed himself 
to the philosophical problem inherent in the unpleasant possibility 
that, although right might be might, and might might be right, 
right also might not be might, and might might well be wrong. Yen 
Fu’s enthusiastic acceptance of Spencer’s inclusion of morality in 
the make-up of group strength revealed no appreciation of the per- 
plexing problems that morality raised for Social Darwinism. Moral- 
ity as the great stumbling block of Social Darwinian thinking as 
yet lay unforeseen. 

THE RACE AND DEMOCRACY . Yen Fu’s passion for the ch 'tin, 
and his excitement with the concept of the social organism, did, 
however, lead him on to two of the other major themes that were 
to engross Chinese thinkers in the early twentieth century, the 
themes of race and democracy. 

The problem of race he only touched upon, but the ways in 
which he did so helped open the door for a generation of unpleas- 
ant racial thinking. Originally, the problem came up in answer to 
an obvious question: If “the group” was so all important, which 
group was the group— the immediate answer, of course, being 
China— but China as country, people, or race? The answer was 
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never made perfectly clear, but Yen Fu laid great stress on the 
word race, in order to refute an imagined critic who protested that 
China was not in danger of extinction. She was not in danger, be- 
cause no conqueror could kill her. She had been conquered by 
alien races before and yet still survived, for inevitably her culture 
conquered her conquerors. It swallowed them up while they were 
still in power. To this old chestnut, Yen Fu replied, “Yes, yes . . . 
[but] you are, as they say, ‘clear about the past and muddled 
about the present’.’’ The question is what is an alien race? “Now 
on earth there are only four great races: the yellow, the white, the 
brown, and the black. . . . The Manchus, Mongolians, and Han Chi- 
nese of today are all of the yellow race. . . . Therefore China from 
of old has been ruled by one race only. It has never actually fallen 
to an alien kind.” 59 

This statement had two implications. The first was that inter- 
racial conflict was much worse than intra-racial conflict. For 
China, as a segment of the yellow race, to fall to a people of the 
white race would mean either death or a slavery far worse than 
death, a slavery that indeed would mean only a slower death, that 
would keep the yellow race, like the black and the brown, hover- 
ing always on the verge of extinction. 60 In warning his countrymen 
of the Western threat, Yen Fu thus raised the specter not only of 
international warfare but of racial warfare, which, in the Darwin- 
ian context in which he placed it, was an ominous specter indeed. 
He sounded a warning of the “white peril.” 

The second implication, in perfect keeping with Yen Fu’s con- 
viction that solidarity was strength, and that a social organism to 
be healthy must act as one body, was that the Manchus and the 
Chinese were of one race and hence should fight as one against the 
whites, not against each other. Others, of course, would soon pro- 
test that the Manchus were a different race, and that the “Chinese 
race” could not resist the whites until it had freed itself from the 
Manchus. But Yen Fu refused to say so, despite the fact that, by 
extension, he did indeed speak in dangerously disparaging terms 
about the Manchus. The Chinese, he said, were an “advanced peo- 
ple.” 61 Those who conquered them were wild, unadvanced no- 
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mads, who conquered, as the poet Su Tung-p’o had long since said 
the Hsiung-nu conquered, thanks not to their civilization but to 
their lack of it. 62 But, in the end, said Yen Fu, now adopting his 
fictitious critics* argument, all such peoples succumbed to Chinese 
culture, and were, in fact, ruled by it. Thus, the Manchus, China’s 
rulers, were in all that counted Chinese. They were part of the 
ch’iin — which white rulers could never be. 

Yen Fu again looked outside China for the true field of Darwin- 
ian struggle. Even though it had been China’s defeat at the hands 
of another member of the yellow race, Japan, that had prompted 
him to write in the first place, Yen Fu looked beyond struggles 
within his race to a struggle that for him was far more frightening, 
the “ultimate” struggle between races of different colors. 

But why in foretelling such a struggle did he mention only the 
yellow and white races? He did not say much about the others 
except to suggest that they were virtually already out of the strug- 
gle. But in his very lack of concern in what he did say, there lay an 
ominous hint of contempt, that in the writings of other patriots 
would soon develop into a full-fledged intellectual prejudice— 
against any race darker than the Chinese. Yen Fu, in his list of 
races, listed the brown race and the yellow and the white, and 
then said, “lowest is the black race . . . the so-called black slaves.” 63 
Lowest, for Yen Fu, meant “furthest south.” For others, however, 
it was soon to mean “lowest on the scale of human evolution.” 

But Yen Fu was not yet interested in any scale of human evolu- 
tion. He was interested in China’s immediate struggle for existence, 
and he had not yet entertained the chilling thought, which would 
soon strike others, that the outcome of that struggle might already 
be determined, that races might have evolved so unequally that 
eventual white supremacy was inevitable. For Yen Fu the fight 
was still free. All China really needed was the will to struggle. 
Without asking how will could possibly fit into the Darwinian 
scheme, Yen Fu seemed perfectly convinced of the faith later so 
strongly held by the would-be materialist Mao Tse-tung, that “if 
there’s a will there’s a way.” It was this belief, together with his 
conviction that the real struggle was not between governments but 
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between social organisms, that made Yen Fu look so excitedly to- 
wards democracy. Democracy would unify the social organism; it 
would instill in the whole people the will to survive and the will to 
fight. 

For national strength, after all, was still the issue. Democracy 
was the way, because it was the way to strength. “Westerners who 
talk of government,” explained Yen Fu, “say that a country is the 
public property of the people. Kings, dukes, ministers, and gener- 
als are all the country’s servants. Chinese loyal to their king say 
that to the Son of Heaven belongs all within the four seas, and all 
the millions are his servants. ... if, then, there be war, the people 
of the West will be fighting for their own public property, in their 
own interest, for themselves; the Chinese will only fight as slaves— 
for their master. But when slaves are driven to fight nobles have 
they ever not been defeated?” 64 

Thus there was only one thing to do: “If we want to advance 
our people’s virtue so that they will consolidate their strength, 
unify their will, and with one spirit resist our foreign enemies, we 
must make each Chinese take China as his own.” How could one do 
this? “Establish a parliament at the capital, and let each province 
and country elect its own officials.” 65 

This was democracy. But note its motivation. The people would 
rule not so that their will would be done, but so that the People 
would be strong. Democracy was of the people, but for the Peo- 
ple, the hope being that, by letting the people have the country, 
they would be willing to give their all for it. In the harsh Darwin- 
ian world that China “lived” in, it was the People’s life not peo- 
ple’s lives that counted most. 

Thus Yen Fu, in this early Chinese cry for democracy, was actual- 
ly already crying for a “People’s Democracy” in a sense that makes 
that later tautology, if not altogether unamusing, at least some- 
what understandable. The people were subordinate to the People. 
The People came first. The People was the race, the race was the 
ch*un , the ch’un was the social organism, the social organism was the 
country. The individual was almost absent from the argument. 
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Even individual freedom seemed primarily intended for the 
good of the group. “Freedom” (tzu-yu), and it was never stated 
what this was really to mean for the individual, was necessary to 
liberate the people's energies, so that they could have strong 
bodies, strong minds, and strong wills, all to defend the race. 66 
Freedom would allow a pooling of talents that was not yet taking 
place. Freedom would work for China as it worked for the West- 
erners: “They have no forbidden topics; they rid themselves of 
petty, restricting formalities; they break through constricting 
molds of thought. Everyone can have his own mind. Everyone can 
voice his view. There is no great gulf between men of high and low 
position. The ruler is not too much esteemed, the people not de- 
meaned. All join as one body.” 67 

There was, of course, a considerable leap of faith in the assump- 
tion that everyone, “given his own mind,” would willingly “join as 
one body,” but Yen Fu had that faith. He did not expound on the 
utilitarian doctrine of “the natural identity of interests,” 68 where- 
by each man “out for himself,” as British and American Social 
Darwinists were wont to think he should be, would almost, despite 
himself, help bring about the common good. Yen Fu’s belief, at 
least as expressed in “Whence Strength?” was much simpler: if 
only each individual could be led to believe the group was indeed 
his own, then he would “naturally” identify his own interest with 
that of the group. He would see no conflict— no more so than did 
Yen Fu. 

The reason Yen Fu saw no conflict between the general interest 
and the individual’s was that he was writing in a time of national 
crisis. His philosophy was a crisis philosophy. It seemed to him ob- 
vious and unquestionable that the individual's interest now lay 
with the group’s, for the group’s life was in danger and, if the 
group perished, what hope had the individual?— What hope, that is, 
if the individual was indeed only a cell in the social organism? It 
was all perfectly simple— and simplistic. 

Nevertheless, freedom and democracy, however defined, were 
extremely revolutionary concepts, and Yen Fu, in his outspoken 
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espousal of them, came the closest he ever came to being a revolu- 
tionary. Indeed his arguments, especially his virulent attack on 
traditional Chinese rulers and on monarchy itself, undoubtedly did 
much to inspire the real Revolutionaries, whom he later so stead- 
fastly opposed. Yen Fu brazenly quoted Mencius’s famous state- 
ment: “The people come first, then comes the country, and the 
ruler comes last,” and he happily quoted Chuang Tzu: “He who 
steals a belt buckle is beheaded; he who steals a country is en- 
throned.” 69 

He lashed out at all China’s emperors, Chinese or barbarian: 
“Ever since the Ch’in dynasty [the first empire], China’s rulers 
have always been the most strong, the most harsh, those most able 
to conquer and oppress.” 70 Here was Darwin struggling with Na- 
poleon again. Did not Chinese rulers rule thanks to the principle of 
“the survival of the fittest”? if Yen Fu thought so, he did not 
seem to think the fittest were the best. He seemed momentarily to 
have forgotten his Darwinism. At least he would have confused 
many Social Darwinists with his angry rhetorical questions, “Was 
this the will of Heaven? Was this the true Way?” 71 

Yen Fu explained the existence of rulers in social-contract 
terms. Rulers were originally “suffered” for the people’s protec- 
tion, but only as a last resort. They were necessary because society 
“was not yet far enough advanced, and people were not yet per- 
fect. Therefore rulers only exist alongside evil in the world; they 
are not related to the world’s good.” 72 

Thus Yen Fu came perilously close to blasphemy and treason. 
But, when he got to the final question, he made one all-important 
qualification: “Should we, then, now throw away all loyalty to. 
our ruler? We most certainly should not! Why not? Because the 
time has not arrived. Our ways are not yet suitable. Our people are 
not yet ready to rule themselves.” 73 

Here Yen Fu’s notion of Darwinism came back both to give Yen 
Fu himself a political position and to give China the basic argu- 
ment for what would become a virtual party of constitutional 
monarchists. Darwin and Spencer, said Yen Fu, show us that evo- 
lution moves in stages. How dear to the heart of K’ang Yu-wei this 
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must have sounded. But if evolution, and progress, move in stages, 
then the proper means to a proper end must fit the stage. “It is a 
recognized principle,” said Yen Fu, “that if a man is idle he will be 
weak, and if he labors he will be strong. But if you force an invalid 
to seek strength through daily devotion to violent exercise [lit. 
“leaping about”] , you will only hasten his death. Now, is not 
China today like such an invalid?” 74 

So, China, beware of great leaps forward. Progress takes time, 
said Yen Fu. And reform must fit that time. It cannot succeed by 
decree alone. He quoted the Sung poet SuTung-p’o’s tenth-century 
version of “the mass line”: “There is no greater disaster than for 
the leaders to move and the followers not to follow,” The people 
must be ready. The success or failure of reforms “depends simply 
on the people’s feelings and ways of life at the time, and on wheth- 
er or not the reforms are fitting.” That reforms must fit the times 
was an ancient Chinese idea, but now it was Darwin who said why: 
“For Darwin says, ‘All things struggle for existence, and the most 
fit survive.'” It was Spencer, however, who told Yen Fu what to 
do in such a world: “Wealth and Power can not be forced . . . [one 
must] nurture their roots.” 75 Why nature needed nurturing Spencer 
did not say, but neither did Yen Fu ask. For him all was clear: 
China’s hope for progress, and indeed survival, depended on nur- 
turing the three powers of the people— physical, mental, and moral. 
The people must be “raised.” China must “grow” strong. 

For those dismayed at the proposal of such seemingly slow prog- 
ress, Yen Fu offered encouragement. He became one of the first 
to venture a prediction of how long it would take China to catch 
up to the West. Using an argument destined to become a favorite 
of Sun Yat-sen’s, Yen Fu pointed out that the superior power of 
the West was actually all the result of, at most, the last two hun- 
dred years, and that the most startling advances had taken place 
only in the last fifty. 76 The most important fact, however, was 
that, since the West had shown the way, “what for them was diffi- 
cult, will for us be easy.” Therefore China could hope to vie with 
the West in only sixty years, and would already show tremendous 
progress in thirty. 77 
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But many were dismayed at being even thirty years behind. 
Many despaired of China’s being able to live that long. To these, 
Yen Fu offered two related words of encouragement, words that 
were perceptive, but also most psychologically revealing. Despite 
all he had said in optimistic praise of progress, he now subtly in- 
timated that progress, at least technological progress, might be a 
mixed blessing. Steamships and railroads, for example, '‘although 
they are of benefit to communications and the people’s livelihood, 
are also of great advantage to the monopolizing efforts of robber 
barons (chien-hsiung ) .” 78 Although this argument left at least an 
aftertaste of sour grapes, it hinted at a most serious philosophical 
problem, one that would soon deeply trouble the eccentric revolu- 
tionary Chang Ping-lin, and lead him to become one of the first of 
Chinese intellectuals to question Darwinesque notions of progress 
and evolution. 79 

Yen Fu’s mixed-blessing argument, however, merely led into a 
second argument that would become a favorite of Sun Yat-sen’s. 
Strength, said Yen Fu, was relative. Although the West might look 
formidable compared to China, it was far from perfect. The West- 
erners had not reached their ideals of freedom and equality. On 
the contrary, their technological advances had simply increased the 
distance between rich and poor. This fact would give rise to “cries 
of inequality and determination to struggle . . . the causes of great 
rebellions.” Already, said Yen Fu, “parties seeking to level rich 
and poor are rising up.” 80 In short, as Mao Tse-tung would later 
put it, the West was infected with “internal contradictions” that 
would sap its strength from within. Indeed Yen Fu actually used 
Mao Tse-tung’s “paper-tiger” argument, although Yen Fu’s meta- 
phor, which he attributed to certain “very knowledgeable schol- 
ars,” was that of the “hothouse plant” that might bloom early, 
and look magnificent, but would not stand up against the ele- 
ments. 81 

Now, both hothouse plants and paper tigers are Social Darwin- 
ian metaphors: they both display a desperate concern with the 
struggle for existence. For if the political world really was not 
only similar to but actually part of “nature red in tooth and claw,” 
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then paper tigers (like dinosaurs) were the underdog’s only hope, 
if China accepted Darwin, she had to believe in paper tigers for, 
if the world was only a great arena, and the West was not a paper 
tiger, then China’s life was over. 

Yen Fu did not think China’s life was over. He did not, of 
course, suggest that China could afford to sit back and wait for the 
West to wither; he only used his hothouse plant to gain time, to 
suggest that the West was just enough of a paper tiger so that 
China, if she would only pull herself together and struggle, had a 
chance of catching up. But he did thus offer China hope: the 
world was a savage place, but the struggle for existence was a long 
one, and those who seemed the fittest now were not necessarily as 
fit as they might seem. 


BEWARE, BUT TAKE HEART 

Thus Yen Fu called on Darwin both to frighten China into reform 
and to encourage her to believe that through reform there lay a 
way to wealth and power. Charles Darwin’s first words to China 
were extremely mixed. He seemed to be saying at one and the 
same time, “Beware, doom looms,” 82 and “Take heart, for all 
shall be well,” 

Darwin’s warning should have filled the Chinese with terror, if 
not despair. After all, it would have been bad enough just to be 
told that the world was a world of warring states, a fact unfortun- 
ately all too easy to believe. But this scientist, Darwin, insisted on 
saying that the world was naturally a world of warring states. The 
Chinese had thought they had already had their Warring-States 
period— from 403 to 221 B.C. The resulting Chinese Empire had, 
with only occasional lapses, supposedly left all that behind. Thus 
the idea that China must now contend for its life in a new warring- 
states period on a global scale was already a horrifying prospect. 
But that this should be “only natural” made it far worse. Confu- 
cians had always said that the Warring-States period was the result 
of a moral breakdown, and that unity and peace could hence be 
rewon through moral regeneration. But Darwin now said, or 
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seemed to say, that the “evils” that beset China were not evils, but 
simply a part of the natural order. Indeed disorder was the natural 
order. 

Now it should have been every bit as cataclysmic for a Chinese 
scholar like Yen Fu to be told that the order was disorder and that 
struggle was the Way, as it was for Bishop Wilberforce to be told, 
or to think he had been told, that man owed his existence to an 
ape, or that the world and all its wonders had come into being by 
chance, not design. For nature was order in Chinese, and disorder 
was “unnatural,” perverse, and evil. And yet Yen Fu was not un- 
duly shocked by Darwinian disorder, first because the obviousness 
of world disorder in the nineteenth century, and the intense desire 
among most Chinese intellectuals for China to struggle in that dis- 
order, made a cosmic theory that justified such action attractive, 
and second because, from the very beginning, Yen Fu had fused 
and confused in his mind the concepts of evolution and progress. 
Just as Darwin himself had done in The Origin of Species , 8 3 and as 
so many other Westerners had done after him, with equal lack of 
scientific evidence, Yen Fu assumed that evolution was for the 
good, that things evolved upwards. And therefore he could believe 
with Andrew Carnegie that “all is well since all grows better.” 84 
He could believe that, for all its seeming disorder, evolution still 
was natural order, that it was a great and good process, that it was 
indeed the Way. 

Yen Fu, therefore, almost did just what the first Christian 
converts to evolution did: he endowed evolution with design, al- 
though in age-old Chinese fashion he managed to conceive of 
design without a designer. Just as Asa Gray, believing that “a for- 
tuitous cosmos is simply inconceivable,” could “insist that, for all 
that yet appears, the argument for design, as presented by the 
natural theologians, is just as good now, if we accept Darwin’s 
theory, as it was before that theory was promulgated,” 85 so Yen 
Fu could insist that the Tao in all things still prevailed. With al- 
most religious excitement Yen Fu seized upon Spencer’s “the un- 
knowable,” that mystery which Spencer allowed into his system 
and then ignored, which Yen Fu translated with an ancient Bud- 
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dhist term, pu-k’o-ssu-i (the inconceivable), as the mystery behind 
evolution; but he saw that mystery, which was the Tao , working 
towards something, and something in earthly terms. This was ad- 
mittedly a new vision of the Tao. Evolution could change men’s 
concepts of the Tao as it changed men’s concepts of God, but it 
denied neither. That is why Yen Fu could later say with full sin- 
cerity, “[In all of early Chinese thought] , only the views of Lao 
Tzu are compatible with the views of Darwin” 86 

“Darwinian Taoism,” however, was for Yen Fu, as we have 
seen, decidedly not an invitation to non-action. Yen Fu would 
have accepted the Taoist idea of non-action (: wu-wei ) only in its 
proper sense of no action against the Tao , which now meant no 
action that would hinder evolution. For seeing Heaven as nature, 
Yen Fu could readily accept a Taoist and a “Darwinian” interpre- 
tation of Mencius’s famous statement, “He who goes with Heaven 
shall survive; he goes against it shall perish.” 87 But Yen Fu was 
more than a negative activist. He favored much more action than 
Lao Tzu or Chuang Tzu would have prescribed, for he believed 
that human action, indeed human struggle, was (somehow) a nec- 
essary part of the process. He was, like K’ang Yu-wei, a determin- 
ist-activist, a determinist and a determinationist all at once. To be 
sure, he was a gradualist— he believed progress moved slowly and 
through necessary steps— but he was convinced that each step re- 
quired action. He would thus have agreed with Mencius that one 
should not try to help plants grow by pulling them up, 88 but he 
would have agreed just as strongly, to change stories, that neither 
should one leave one’s garden up to God. 

It was this activism that let Yen Fu hear Darwin’s warning as 
fair warning, Darwin, the Western wise man, told China she was in 
danger, indeed from the West, but he also told China, so Yen Fu 
thought, how to get out of it. At least Spencer, Darwin’s great “in- 
terpreter,” did. Yen Fu, making the same subtle revision that 
Spencer at least came closer to making, heard in the sentence ‘The 
fit survive” the dictum “They who make themselves fit survive.” 
Drawing from within him on one of China’s most hoary and noble 
prejudices, Yen Fu added to evolution his faith in “self-cultivation” 
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( tzu hsiu). China could make herself fit by cultivating her people’s 
strength, knowledge, and virtue. 

By extension, working back into biological evolution, Yen Fu 
seemed to be giving the leopard credit for his spots. Why, we may 
wonder, did no one ask him just how strong, knowledgeable, and 
virtuous the arctic hare was? No one did ask him, and he did not 
ask himself, for he was not interested. Spencer saw survival resting 
on strength, intelligence, and virtue, and he ought to know. As 
Yen Fu read Spencer, with knowledge of the way the world 
worked and the will to work in the world’s way, one could work 
out one’s own salvation. 

It is remarkable how differently people could interpret Spencer. 
Richard Hofstadter quotes Edward Livingston Youmans, one of 
Spencer’s most ecstatic American disciples, as replying to Henry 
George, when asked what he intended to do about the social evils 
of New York, “Nothing! You and I can do nothing at all. It’s all 
a matter of evolution. We can only wait for evolution. Perhaps in 
four or five thousand years evolution may have carried men be- 
yond this state of things.” 89 

Not even in his most conservative old age would Yen Fu have 
accepted gradualism, or evolution, at that price. Yen Fu was for 
reform. He wrote of Darwin and Spencer in the interests of re- 
form. It was therefore a good thing he read Spencer and not You- 
mans. For, as Benjamin Schwartz has so well proven, Yen Fu had 
just as logical a right as Youmans to call himself Spencerian. 90 

This is the way Yen Fu introduced Darwinism to China. The 
full theory of evolution, even as it existed at that time, was only 
barely touched upon. Much was misstated, more was unstated. But 
there were enough ideas expressed or latent in Yen Fu’s writing to 
inaugurate a new age of philosophical Chinese thought. 

We must pursue Yen Fu’s specific influence much further. But 
two things should already be clear. In so emphasizing progress, the 
people, struggle, the “hothouse” strength of the West, and the ir- 
resistible power of knowledge, will, and virtue, when backed by the 
forces of the universe, Yen Fu was, if not sowing, at least cultivating, 
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many of the dragon’s teeth that would bloom into the thought of 
Mao Tse-tung. Indeed his very emphasis on the power of ideas 
would help make it easier for Chinese one day to believe— for a 
while— that “the Thought of Mao Tse-tung, when fully grasped by 
our great masses, will become an infinite power ... an incompara- 
bly powerful spiritual atomic bomb.” 91 

And yet, with double irony, Yen Fu, famed introducer of West- 
ern ideas, would make that belief easier by making certain Western 
ideas in his well-meaning introductions very difficult to under- 
stand. He would make it very difficult, for example, for many to 
understand what the Western liberal tradition meant by “individ- 
ualism,” because his own understanding was so clouded by his 
“ c/t ’tin-ism ,” his militant belief in the primacy of the group. It was 
not that Spencer had single-handedly led him to believe that the 
individual was just a cell in a social organism. Yen Fu had seized 
upon Spencer’s notion of the social organism “naturally,” because 
something deep in the Chinese tradition had predisposed him to, 
something deep enough, probably, already to have so predisposed 
Hsun Tzu, some two millennia before. 

So it was not strange that Yen Fu in introducing Darwin should 
overlook one fact of life that the discredited proto-Darwinian and 
“natural theologian” William Paley did get right: “Although we 
speak of communities as of sentient beings, although we ascribe to 
them happiness and misery, desires, interests and passions, nothing 
really exists or feels but individuals.” 92 
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Darwin and The Chinese Progress 


The first movement in the Middle Kingdom that Charles Darwin 
took part in was the Reform Movement of 1895-1898, a move- 
ment ill-fated but of great import. Darwin’s part in it was also of 
great import, of unique import, because this first movement in 
China in which Darwin took part was the last in which he took 
part on one side only. His two-decade “day” was not really to be- 
gin until the Reform Movement had failed, and the great argument 
between the Constitutional Monarchists and the Revolutionaries 
had begun, but by that time his banner was waved by both sides. 
In the Reform Movement of 1895-1898, only the Reformers called 
on Darwin for support. And so China first saw Darwin standing 
unequivocally for reform. 

Yen Fu’s introduction of Darwin in “Whence Strength?” had 
not made Darwin’s name a household word. It was not to become 
one until after the first widespread publication, in 1898, of Yen 
Fu’s most famous work, which would also make his own name a 
household word (in intellectual households), T’ien-yen Inn (The 
theory of evolution), his brilliant paraphrastic translation, with 
commentary, of T. H. Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics. Before that 
time, Darwin’s name spread only slowly, largely thanks to the ef- 
forts of another man, destined to become a veritable “Saint Paul” 1 
of Chinese Darwinism, one of the chosen few who read T’ien-yen 
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lun before it was published, K’ang Yu-wei*s wavering disciple, 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. 


Liang chich’ao, journals, and evolution 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao read T’ien-yen lun precisely at the time when, 
still unbeknownst to himself, he was finding his true vocation. In 
spring 1896, after several euphoric months of practice, writing and 
editing the Society for the Study of Strength’s first ill-fated efforts 
at journalism, followed by several months of increasing frustration 
and discouragement, as justly fearful newsboys refused to deliver 
those efforts, angry officials impeached the Society, and imperial 
edicts forbade it, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, encouraged anew by the support 
of the influential scholar-official-diplomat-poet, Huang Tsun-hsien, 
went to Shanghai to create his first great journal, the Shilt-wu 
pao (Current affairs). Strictly speaking, the journal was not his 
own. Various officials gave most of the money, and Wang K’ang- 
nien, manager, contributor, and later editor, really set it up. 
But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was the first Editor-in-Chief, and chief con- 
tributor, and very soon, in his readers’ eyes, any paper he wrote 
for was his. 

THE CALL TO WRITE. By vocation and avocation, Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao was becoming a journalist, the most influential China has 
yet known. He was a unique kind of journalist. Indeed, that 
modem Western word, when applied to a man like Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, is almost an insult. For what Western journalist has ever 
gained by his writing the ear of an Emperor, a price on his head, 
exile abroad, party leadership at home, and, finally, cabinet 
positions, semi-official diplomatic missions, and three professor- 
ships? And what Western journalist has for at very least a decade 
been the most influential intellectual in his land? Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
wrote so well that the “Liang style” of writing became the style 
cultivated by almost all would-be polemicists until the pai-hua 
vernacular finally triumphed in the 1920s (at which time Liang 
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Ch’i-ch’ao switched to his own very powerful pai-hua ). His Shih-wu 
pao and its successors became models for a new kind of journal 
that spread in countless imitations to every province. 

Of course, the situation did as much to shape Chinese journalism 
as any individual, a situation so serious that Chinese journalism 
was on the whole more serious than Western journalism has prob- 
ably ever been. In the beginning, there was very little commercial 
interest in providing entertainment, or in satisfying comfortable 
subscribers’ curiosity. Editors were interested not in “all the news 
that’s fit to print” but only in that news pertinent to their main 
concern, China’s welfare. This was especially true of journals like 
Shih-wu pao, published once, twice, or three times monthly, yet 
much more influential than the dailies. Such journals did carry 
“pertinent” news, but their strength and fame lay in polemical 
essays and educational articles, educational, that is, in the cause of 
China’s safety. In none of this was there much humor. 

Their influence was phenomenal, and it was something new in 
Chinese history. Even Chang Chih-tung, last of the great loyalist 
Reformers, who in the beginning was the Shih-wu pao’s greatest pa- 
tron (if also a would-be censor), recognized and welcomed the 
phenomenon, even though he was often infuriated by the journals’ 
radical ideas and would have been broken-hearted if he could have 
predicted the eventual outcome of their influence. In 1898, despite 
his opposition to the radicalism of K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, he still generously made this admission: 

After 1895, literary men of patriotic spirit began to publish journals. 
They translated widely from foreign papers and added sweeping discus- 
sions of their own. Their efforts began in Shanghai and spread to every 
province. Internal politics, foreign affairs, academic knowledge— all 
were within their scope. Although their arguments greatly varied, they 
shared a common aim: to spread information, arouse unselfish spirit, 
wash clean the poisonous apathy of those who seek only their own 
peace and contentment, and break down the blind arguments of those 
isolationists who would still lock out the world. As a result, gentry 
from the most obscure pockets of the realm, and isolated peasants, 
learned for the first time that there was a China. Ignorant, petty offi- 
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cials and the whole multitude of would-be scholars learned for the first 
time that there were “current affairs.” One cannot say that this was not 
an aid in the education of men who wanted to help their country . 2 

Chang Chih-tung clearly rejoiced in the fact that such journals 
were spreading his own great patriotic spirit to the people, al- 
though he rightly feared that they were not spreading his loyalty 
to the Chinese tradition. They did not, of course, inspire an imme- 
diate mass movement. The vast majority of Chinese peasants, that 
is, China’s people, even those plowing just outside the Emperor’s 
own walls, could not read. But men who could read read Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s writings, and talked about them throughout the realm, 
and ideas spread, and nationalism grew. That is why, in retrospect, 
the new journals were the most important part of the Reform Move- 
ment of 1895-1898, much more important than the final One 
Hundred Days. 

China’s earlier attempts at reform, in the Tung-chih Restoration 
and the Self-Strengthening Movement, had all been official at- 
tempts, urged by loyally patriotic officials like Tseng Kuo-fan, Li 
Hung-chang, and Chang Chih-tung. With the new journals, the ini- 
tiative for reform switched to men outside of government. 

Chang Chih-tung was surely right when he said that the new 
journals were “an aid to education.” For many, they provided the 
only modern education available. For at least two decades, they 
were miles ahead of the schools. And almost all China’s most fa- 
mous intellectuals helped write them. Indeed, China’s intellectuals 
became famous as authors not of books but of articles, for, aside 
from translations, influential new books were relatively few, 
perhaps because there was no time to write books. Every scrap of 
new knowledge seemed too pertinent, and had to be shared as 
soon as it was found. This was why the new journals were taken so 
seriously by both their writers and their readers. 

It was in these journals that Darwinism flourished, especially 
after those “who wanted to help their country” began their vio- 
lent arguments as to how to help it. For more than twenty years, 
almost everyone who had anything to say mentioned Darwin, or 
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used his slogans. But no one did so in as many ways as Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao. 

In 1896, however, when Liang Ch’i-ch’ao first set out on his 
journalistic career, which was to be so colored with Darwinian 
metaphor, he did so with grave doubts about the whole business. 
He was seriously afraid that he had no right to lecture his country- 
men, that journalism was presumptuous without more knowledge. 3 
Such inner fears, of course, or qualms of conscience, have not kept 
journalists down for long in any land, but Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s initial 
doubts were unusually sincere, partly because of the failure of his 
efforts in 1895, but partly also because of his faith in the visions 
of his master, K’ang Yu-wei. 

This combination of faith and frustration led him to suggest in a 
letter to K’ang Yu-wei that, as “we take our religion to be central, 
and as the country’s survival has nothing to do with our religion, 
perhaps we should forget about all else and concentrate on study 
and teaching, and wait until we are all really well prepared, before 
we go out to propagate our doctrine.” 4 The doctrine, his “religion,” 
was K’ang Yu-wei’s progressive, utopian, Ta t’ung Confucianism, 
which did, supposedly, look towards the salvation of the world, 
not China. Still it seems incredible that, so soon after his first great 
efforts to arouse nationalistic spirit for self-strengthening, Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao could still protest, “I told them that those of us with 
true motivation should all retreat to the mountains for several 
years before going out into the world, but Hsu Ch’in and the others 
laughed at me. . . . They do not understand that our goal is to be 
missionaries, not politicians, to save the world and all creatures of 
all worlds, not one country. What has one country’s survival to do 
with us?” s 

One country’s survival had so much to do with Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
that he was to spend the rest of his life writing about it, which 
makes the above sentence somewhat puzzling at best. But it was 
written in a mood of grave despondency, the very despondency 
that had made K’ang Yu-wei’s vision so attractive in the first place, 
if China, seemingly bent on self-destruction, insisted on silencing 
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her would-be saviors, and if the country seemed doomed in the in- 
ternational arena, then how comforting to believe that countries 
did not matter, that the whole abhorent concept of nation-states 
was backward, passe, itself doomed. K’ang Yu-wei’s universalism 
could lift China out of the whole wretched international picture, 
which China, so rudely shocked out of her old One-World security, 
had been so loath to accept in the first place. By redefining the 
boundaries of t’ien-hsia (all under Heaven), international strife 
could be outlawed. And, even if China then lost itself in a new 
One World, it would still have been a Chinese, K’ang Yu-wei, who 
saved that world, with the long-lost vision of a Chinese Sage, Con- 
fucius. 

Despite such brave talk, of course, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao could not 
really forget China. And yet, when he said, “I do not understand 
by what means one can hope to save China, if one’s learning is in- 
complete,” 6 he probably meant it, for throughout his long career 
he kept insisting that China had to make itself ready before at- 
tempting any dramatic step forward. He kept stressing the need 
for education first and action second. And yet in his own action 
he obviously compromised, for he was bothered by the argument 
of the friends who had laughed at him: “Our land is about to per- 
ish, and you’re ready to go off into the mountains. Who can wait 
for you?” 7 Thus he went ahead with preparations for his Shih-wu 
pao, although apologizing to K’ang Yu-wei: “I feel my knowledge 
is not enough, and I have greatly desired to retreat into the moun- 
tains for several years, but I cannot yet abandon all that has al- 
ready begun.” 8 

He was still apologizing in his first known letter to Yen Fu, who 
had also apparently urged him on to further study and more cau- 
tious writing, lest he later regret what he now published, indeed 
lest “a miniscule error, loosed in the mind of the masses, become a 
thousand-mile misconception.” 9 But by this time, after several 
months of publishing the Shih-wu pao, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had ration- 
alized his defense. He had no illusions that his paper could solve 
everything, but it was a beginning, however crude, on which greater 
men could later build. 10 
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ENTER T’lEN-YEN LUN. It was in this same letter to Yen Fu, prob- 
ably written in spring 1897, that Liang Ch ’i-ch ’ao first revealed that 
he had read T’ien-yen Itm, which Yen Fu had finished translating 
the previous fall. Yen Fu had apparently sent him a draft copy, 
which he in turn showed to his teacher, K’ang Yu-wei, and to his 
best friend and fellow disciple, Hsia Tseng-yu. All three, said Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, were infinitely impressed. Hsia Tseng-yu expressed “inex- 
pressable” respect for Yen Fu, and K’ang Yu-wei “said that he had 
not seen a man of such calibre,” although there were, he added, a 
few of Yen Fu’s points with which he could not totally agree, 11 
Actually, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao claimed that he and his fellow stu- 
dents had heard of some of the ideas in T'ien-yen lun from K’ang 
Yu-wei himself, but had never before had the complete story. This 
again raises the question of whether or not K’ang Yu-wei knew of 
Darwin before he knew of Yen Fu; again, one can only say that, if 
he did, he did not know very much. Several years later, in his own 
description of what he had taught his disciples, he wrote, “I taught 
them that man gave birth to the horse, and the horse gave birth to 
man, and that man was a transformation from the ape, and they 
believed and could prove it.” 12 K’ang Yu-wei had not come upon 
an illustrated Tartar history of Ixion and his brood of centaurs, or 
any other exotic manual of Western horsemanship. His horse story 
came from a slightly misquoted line from Chuang Tzu, which in 
the original, only barely less bewildering, stated that an insect 
(some say a leopard!), not man, gave birth to the horse. 13 But how 
Chuang-tzian horse and Darwinesque ape fitted into the same 
story K’ang Yu-wei did not say. Nor, alas, did he reveal the peda- 
gogical secret by which he convinced his students to believe him. 

The true depth of his Western learning, and scientific spirit, is 
best seen in his account of a moment of personal, evolutionary 
revelation that came to him as he pored over accounts of ancient 
rituals in an attempt to find suitable rites for Confucian worship in 
his academy: 

As I was worrying over the fact that the kuei-ch’ih, one of Hsun 
Hsu’s twelve flutes, was so long that one’s fingers could not stretch far 
enough to play all the notes, it suddenly came to me that the ancients 
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must have had extremely long bodies. That is why they had long flutes. 
This was because they were not yet far removed in time from the pe- 
riod of the giant beasts, and the heat of the earth was still great. Today, 
after more than two thousand years, the earth has gradually spun further 
away from the sun, its heat has gradually lessened, and human bodies 
have gradually shortened. Therefore, we can predict that, in another 
two thousand years or more, today’s flutes will be equally unsuitable 
for the people of that age. And in ten thousand years, people will be 
small indeed. (By which time, Mao Tse-tung, had he lived the ten thou- 
sand years his people wished him, would have truly been a giant, a ver- 
itable “stork among chickens."] 14 

if such a theory proved that K’ang Yu-wei had heard of exciting 
bits and pieces of current scientific theories, however, it also proved 
that he was in absolutely no danger of becoming a scientist. It is 
unlikely, therefore, that K’ang Yu-wei, however spellbinding his 
lectures, taught Liang Ch’i-ch’ao much about evolution. And there 
is no proof at all that he taught him anything about Darwin. The 
first of K’ang Yu-wei’s works that really set his contemporaries on 
fire (either for or against him), K’ung Tzu kai chih k'ao (Confucius 
as a reformer), published in winter 1897, but compiled with the 
help of his students between 1892 and 1896, contained not a sin- 
gle reference to Darwin, nor did it use any of Yen Fu’s evolutionary 
terms. 15 Neither did his other important work published at that 
time, Ch’un ch’iu Tung shill hsueh (Tung Chung-shu’s studies of 
the Spring and Autumn Annals), In the latter, K’ang Yu-wei gave 
the best exposition to date of his Confucian theory of progress, 
but he shunned the later term for progress, chin-hua, which Yen 
Fu had used. 16 

Actually, the first time K’ang Yu-wei seems to have used chin- 
hua was in the brief autobiography he wrote in 1899, from which 
the above evolutionary anecdotes were taken. Even then, however, 
he used the term only once, when he reported that in 1892 he had 
inspired his daughter to make a study of customs and institutions 
of China and other countries “to demonstrate the principle of hu- 
man progress.” 17 Throughout his autobiography, K’ang Yu-wei 
seemed so intent on demonstrating the genius and independence 
of his own thinking that one can almost suspect him of being 
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jealous of Darwin, whose fame was just then becoming widespread, 
for creating a “progressive” theory which took glory away from 
his own. Certainly, when he did finally take up Yen Fu’s vocabu- 
lary and mentioned Darwin’s name, he did so with far less than 
one-hundred -percent enthusiasm. 18 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s enthusiasm, however, knew no bounds. In 
thanking Yen Fu for showing him T’ien-yen lun, lie said that, 
when he was first told that Yen Fu was working on such a book, 
his “mouth had watered uncontrollably” in anticipation. 19 Once 
he had actually read it, he never recovered. Its influence was 
with him forever. 


To Change or to be changed 

As T’ien-yen lun was not widely read until 1898, it is best, if we 
wish to understand Darwin’s part in the Reform Movement, to 
look first at T’ien-yen Inn’s influence second-hand, as it appeared 
through the writings of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, and others of like spirit, 
in the new journals of reform. 

The first issue of the greatest of these, the Shih-wu pao, was 
published on August 9, 1896. Its format, throughout all fifty-six 
issues, published every ten days barring New Year’s holidays and 
other occasional interruptions, consisted of one or two leading 
essays, important edicts and memorials, translations from the for- 
eign press (English, French, Japanese, and occasionally Russian 
and German) and one or two educational features, the first a biog- 
raphy of George Washington. T'ien-yen lun was not actually men- 
tioned until the twenty -third issue (April 12, 1897), but vaguely 
evolutionary thinking was there from the beginning. 

In the first issue, in his introduction to “Pien-fa t’ung i” (A gen- 
eral discussion of reform), the long series of essays that would first 
make him famous, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao clearly stated the main point 
of the entire Reform Movement: Change was necessary for survival. 
As Yen Fu had before him, however, he made his case not just in 
pragmatic, political terms, which one might think should have 
been sufficient, but in cosmic terms, in terms of natural law. “Why 
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must our institutions change?” he asked. “Because of all things be- 
tween Heaven and earth there is nothing that does not change.” 
Our very world was formed through change: “Dawn and darkness 
changed to make days. Heat and cold changed to make years. In 
the beginning, flaming liquid, molten then freezing, through count- 
less changes formed our globe. Seaweed, snails, giant plants and 
giant birds, flying fish and flying reptiles, marsupials and verte- 
brates, this kind living, that kind dying, one after another con- 
stantly changing— thus was our world formed. Purple blood and 
red blood flowing through the body, inhaling oxygen, exhaling 
carbon dioxide, one after another, over and over, a thousand 
changes in a day— thus was man formed. Without change, Heaven, 
earth, and man would in the same hour all cease to exist.” 20 

This was almost evolutionary; it was naturalistic; it was far more 
than natural metaphor. It was a new and powerful type of argu- 
ment that bore the aura of Western science. And with it Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, like Yen Fu before him, sent his readers, and himself, 
enthusiastically off towards “scientism.” 21 But just as Yen Fu had 
in “On the Race of World Change” and “Whence Strength?”, Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, in this his first step, also unwittingly let man enter na- 
ture’s order in a semi-supernatural position. “Natural change,” he 
said, “is the way of Heaven, But whether it be change for the bet- 
ter or the worse depends on the way of man.” 22 

IT’S UP TO US. Change was natural, change was vital; but if 
“things” were to “get anywhere,” if they were to progress, they 
needed man’s help. Indeed, without man’s help, change could have a 
positively deleterious effect, especially on human institutions: “If 
we rely on fate, and let things change as they will, then things will 
get steadily worse, if we shape up, pull ourselves together, think 
hard, so that we understand change, things will steadily improve.” 23 

This does not sound like a belief in inevitable progress. But 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did claim to believe in inevitable progress. It was 
just that he was also convinced that progress was not inevitable for 
all. He mentioned Timothy Richard’s translation of The 19th Cen- 
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tury as proof of the remarkable recent progress of the West ; 24 he 
introduced K’ang Yu-wei’s Three- Ages doctrine as proof that “the 
destiny of the world is to move from chaos to tranquility ”; 25 he 
even wrote that, “with the whole world now open, the ten thou- 
sand nations steadily move upwards, impelled by forces of circum- 
stance which cannot be held back .” 26 But the “ten thousand 
nations” still meant the world in general. When it came to nations 
in particular, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was painfully aware of the fact that, 
far too often, one nation’s rise was another’s fall. Citing the con- 
stantly cited examples of India, Africa, and poor Poland, he made 
up his own proto-Darwinian law (which did not survive): “The 
strong flourish; the weak are destroyed .” 27 

The “world’s” progress was assured, but China’s was not. Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s point, however, was that China’s progress was up to 
China. Change was inevitable; in general change was good; but 
change would only be good for China if China herself changed her- 
self for the good. This was the dictum that first made Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao famous, a dictum that distinctly suffers in translation: “if 
we change we will be changed. If we do not change we will be 
changed. If changing we are changed, the power of change will be 
in our hands, and we will be able to preserve our country, our 
race, and our religion. If not changing we are changed, then we 
give up the power of change to others, who will harness us and 
drive us like beasts of burden .” 28 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao bristled with rage against pessimists and fatal- 
ists, who, bewailing China’s plight, could only moan, “It is Heav- 
en’s will; it is our country’s fate; there is nothing we can do .” 29 
“Never!” he kept insisting, “It is up to us.” “It’s-up-to-us-ism” was 
perfectly Confucian. Remembering Confucius’s dictum that, if 
aught goes wrong, “the noble man seeks for the fault within him- 
self ,” 30 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao quoted Mencius’s famous line, “A country 
must attack itself before others will attack it,” in the original pas- 
sage preceded by “A man must disgrace himself before others can 
disgrace him .” 31 But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao shared Mencius’s willingness 
to accept responsibility for weakness only because he believed, as 
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Mencius did, that men and countries have it within themselves to 
be strong. Men could turn wickedness to goodness. Countries could 
“turn weakness to strength.” 32 

“It’s-up-to-us-ism” would prove an indomitable faith. None of 
the coming washes of determinism would overwhelm it. It would 
persist in the thought of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, K’ang Yu-wei, and Yen 
Fu. It would appear in the thought of Sun Yat-sen. It would appear 
for us most powerfully in the still cryptic, however unoriginal, dic- 
tum of Mao Tse-tung, “If [the people of China] take their destiny 
into their own hands . . . there is no difficulty in the world which 
they cannot overcome.” 33 

There would be grave logical difficulty, of course, not easily 
overcome, in maintaining that one should take one’s destiny into 
one’s own hands in the service of destiny. But there were also log- 
ical difficulties in Fitting “lt’s-up-to-us-ism” into an all-embracing 
scheme of evolution by natural selection. It was some while before 
anyone tried to do that consciously, but unconsciously the invin- 
cible, if unrecognized, Chinese faith in voluntarism from the very 
beginning helped shape Chinese understanding of evolution and 
natural selection, and made it more difficult to understand what 
Darwin himself had said. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, however, as he began to move into the Dar- 
winian minefield of mysteries, was realistic enough to realize that 
“It’s up to us” did not necessarily equal “We can do it.” In the 
first twenty-two issues of the Shih-wu pao, therefore, before Dar- 
win really bolstered the arguments of either “pessimists and fatal- 
ists” or progressive optimists, the question of whether or not 
China could “do it” was the question. 

IMPERIALISTS, BARBARIANS, AND RACISTS. Although the mod- 
em word imperialism was not yet in use, the Chinese were aware of 
the phenomenon. Indeed, the manager of the Shih-wu pao, Wang 
K’ang-nien, had already coolly analyzed it in proto-Social Darwin- 
ian terms: “All nations established on this globe rely on war for 
their survival. Those who toughen themselves through war all pros- 
per; those who take their ease and refrain from war all perish. 
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Such warfare has three weapons: religion, to seize a country’s 
people; soldiers, to seize its land; and commerce, to seize its 
wealth.” 34 The Reformers, at least, were quite convinced that the 
Western nations, attacking with all three weapons, meant to swal- 
low up China, whole or in pieces, as they had swallowed up India 
and Africa and (as the Chinese always added) Poland. 

In order to convince the complacent that this was so, however, 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and his confederates loved nothing better than to 
quote foreigners. Thus, they triumphantly recorded from a Japanese 
journal a Russian discussion of English foreign policy, which pro- 
claimed that the policy of the English is, in a word, to wrap up the 
profits of the entire world for themselves. This is the Englishman’s 
ambition. The English are extremely contemptuous of other peoples. 
They say that others are barbarians, who can hope to develop only 
under British rule. Thus they do not take the conquest of another 
country as immoral or as anything their religion would decry.” 35 

When Englishmen, and others, called the Chinese “barbarians,” 
they sowed the seeds of the greatest national loss of self-confidence 
the world has ever known. No people had ever been more sure of 
themselves than the Chinese, and so no people were ever made 
more painfully unsure of themselves. When outlandish Western 
upstarts first called Chinese “barbarians,” the Chinese must have 
greeted their remarks with snorts of derision. But, all too soon, 
after Opium Wars and treaty ports, and missionary criticism, the 
humor of the situation disappeared, and Chinese self-confidence 
began to fall. And for many it would fall low indeed before it 
would come up again. Some, near despair, would in time come to 
berate their “barbaric” countrymen even more mercilessly than 
did the Westerners. Even the strongest, even the most self-confi- 
dent must have known moments when they were forced to wonder, 
“ Are we barbarians? Are we as good as the Westerners?” Even the 
strongest were thrown on the defensive. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao knew such moments, and was often on the de- 
fensive, although he tried his best— usually— to argue that the Chi- 
nese were as good as the Westerners. He first parried the charge of 
barbarism, for example, by treating it as a worldwide phenomenon, 
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which, as the world had already entered K’ang Yu-wei’s “Age of 
Increasing Tranquility,” he saw as an ill wind now on the decline. 
He readily admitted that barbaric practices existed in China— 
foot-binding was his most commonly lamented example— but he 
comforted himself with the fact that African and Indian “head- 
warping” and Victorian corseting were just about as bad. Oddly 
enough, the only two peoples he specifically excused from the 
ranks of those guilty of barbarous beautification, were “owr Chi- 
nese Manchus and Mongols,” the barbarians par excellence, in 
traditional Chinese terms. 36 Needless to say, the Manchus at least 
were soon to be restored to their former status. 

When it came to the more general question of whether Chinese 
were basically as good as Westerners, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao again ap- 
pealed first to an assumed universal humanity. Employing a rather 
curious classical allusion, he appealed to such humanity in ex- 
pressing his moral outrage at the degree of foreign dominance 
already obvious in China: “Alas, both peoples alike have round 
heads and square feet, and yet we Chinese must in everything po- 
litely bow and raise clasped hands and take orders from others. 
How can one keep from sighing?” 37 

He was not sighing just at injustice, however. Despite the similar 
cut of their feet, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao claimed to see in Westerners and 
Chinese a qualitative difference in performance. “When China 
carries out new government policies,” he wrote, “if Westerners 
are used, things usually succeed; if Chinese are used, things usually 
fail. Why is this so? Because Westerners are enlightened and Chi- 
nese are ignorant.” 38 But ignorance was not stupidity. “There is 
little disparity,” he went on, “in people’s intelligence and morality, 
if one were to insist that Westerners are all wise and Chinese all 
stupid, or that Westerners are all saintly and Chinese all degener- 
ate, even a five-foot [sic] child would know this is nonsense.” 39 
Lest any doubt it, and the fact that he felt a need for such proof 
proved, alas, that some did, he quoted the devils themselves: “I 
once heard a Westerner say that, when Chinese study in the West, 
their basic ability and intelligence show themselves in no way 
inferior to those of the Westerners. There has been a steady 
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succession of Chinese who, after a few years’ study, have honorably 
come out first in their examinations.” 40 

Th us, there was no difference in intelligence, only in education. 
Chinese education, said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, confined the intellect; 
it stifled creative thought. Similarly there was no difference in 
morality, despite the alleged difference in the moral performance 
of Chinese and Western government officials. Chinese officials are 
not innately venal, he protested: “The system makes them so.” 41 
That is why it had to be changed. 

Absolute confidence in Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s professed faith in 
common humanity and racial equality, however, was already being 
subtly undermined by an ever-increasing number of racial slurs 
appearing in the Shih-wu pao, from a variety of sources, against 
“black men, brown men, and red men.” Liang Ch’i-ch’ao himself 
was of little help, when he matter-of-factly echoed K’ang Yu-wei’s 
disdainful argument that such peoples were (naturally) treated as 
beasts of burden “because they could not group”— the same reason 
given for animals themselves being treated as beasts of burden. 42 
The situation worsened, however, when “madman” Chang Ping-lin 
made a dubiously glorious second entrance into the Shih-wu pao 
with the statement: “The races of civilized nations are equal in 
alone having blood corpuscles larger than those of beasts and fore- 
heads of a steeper angle than those of savages and aborigines.” He 
went on to ridicule certain opponents as being “not even up to the 
red men or the blacks.” 43 

These sentiments did not reflect any age-old Chinese prejudice. 
They undoubtedly reflected to considerable degree an unconscious 
acceptance of Western prejudice and, indeed, of current Western 
scientific opinion. Nevertheless, however psychologically satis- 
fying it may have been for Chinese to look down on peoples in 
even worse straits than themselves as members of lesser breeds, 
any admission of racial inequality, in the face of Western threat 
and criticism, made the stature of the Chinese race itself uncertain. 
Darwinian concepts, when they spread, would make the stature 
even less certain. 

Doubts were already deepening. Besides Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 
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major efforts, the first issues of the Shih-wn pao contained a host 
of minor items also designed to bolster Chinese racial self-confi- 
dence. The editors were quick to pick up any allegations, espe- 
cially foreign ones, that foreigners were not as special as they were 
made out to be. Thus they happily translated a Japanese article, 
for example, “On the Sneakiness of the Russian Temperament,” 
which announced that “the Russians are by nature dull and slug- 
gish. They are not as clever as the French, nor have they any such 
air of refinement. Their avarice and churlishness cannot be equaled 
even by the Germans. ... In a word, there is a vast multitude of 
Russians that has not the slightest idea what civilization is.” 44 

An even more encouraging account was found in another Japa- 
nese article entitled “A Doctor Discusses the Brain.” The doctor, 
a Westerner most likely slight in stature, proclaimed as scientific 
fact that “anyone who has large bones and muscles will necessarily 
have a small brain. . , .Men with extremely tall bodies and ex- 
tremely good brains are very rarely seen. Bismarck was an excep- 
tion.” 45 

Besides whittling Westerners down to size, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and 
his fellows sought to build Chinese up. Somewhat pathetically, 
however, they often felt obliged to rely on Western authorities to 
do so, such as the anonymous Englishman whom someone dis- 
covered in a British journal arguing that Britain should be good to 
China and protect her, because someday, like it or not, China would 
be “the most influential nation in the world.” Once China had re- 
formed, he said, “she will steadily advance. When England shall 
have declined, China will be in her ascendency. And will she not 
be strong! Will she not be strong! Macaulay once said that it will 
undoubtedly be New Zealanders who wander through the ruins 
of London, but I feel that the people who trample down our 
English capital will probably be Chinese. . . . For if China really 
adopts Western institutions, she will become the strongest and 
most invincible of nations. The Mongol race will again be able to 
lead its armies against the West, as Attila did of old.” 46 

This “yellow-peril” argument, even before it was so named, at 
first seemed very flattering to the Chinese, even though “the 
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Mongols” had, of course, been the peril of China as well as the 
West. It offered a vision of hope and power (and not a little re- 
venge) that was authenticated by Western experts— who ought to 
know. At the same time, it clearly bore the Reformers’ basic mes- 
sage t Future glory could only come after Western-style reform. 
Most important, however, the anonymous Englishman’s argument 
implied a cyclical theory of history, very resonant with the Chinese 
tradition, which almost turned China’s weakness into an asset. If 
peoples rose and fell, China’s present weakness could be seen not 
as a sign of her imminent demise, but as a natural prelude to ascen- 
dency, perfectly timed to coincide with her enemies’ inevitable de- 
cline. Unfortunately, the Darwinian picture of species disappearing 
forever from the globe soon made it difficult to be complacent 
with such a theory. Still, the faith that China would one day again 
be the greatest nation on the earth led many to try to rationalize 
such cycles with evolution, and many more, even without their be- 
coming Taoists, to see in weakness hidden strength. 

The editors of the Shih-wu pao, however, were not yet attempt- 
ing to present any one consistent theory. In an effort perhaps to 
shame their countrymen into action, they printed the opinion of 
another Englishman who was not impressed by the yellow-peril 
argument: “China is the invalid of the Orient. She has long been 
half dead, . . . People have said that China will be the number one 
power on earth. Whom do they think they’re fooling? Heaven? 
China has never fooled me. . . . Lord Wolseley [?J has repeatedly 
said that Chinese troops are so many, and their generals so brave, 
that he is deeply afraid that the Western nations will be annihi- 
lated by the yellow race. But it is already as clear as a candle in a 
cave that we can lie back on our pillows without fear.” 47 

Such a quotation was supposed to inspire shame, indignation, 
and the determination to show such scornful foreigners that China 
could be fearsome. But if, instead, it inspired gloom, the editors 
could always offer, as dubious consolation, the protestations of 
yet another Englishman, who said that, although China was indeed 
one of the “four invalids of the world” (the others being Turkey, 
Persia, and Morocco), she would probably survive even so because, 
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“with three hundred million people, the Western nations are all 
unwilling to be bothered ruling her.” 48 

Even the foreigner above who was so disdainful of Chinese 
power and so sure that England could rest assured had snidely re- 
marked that, although China was already quite at the mercy of the 
Western powers, since the two greatest of those powers, England 
and Russia, did not yet want to partition China, China’s sovereignty 
might yet be preserved. It was “still not too late.” 49 

That last assurance, however, was all Liang Ch’i-ch’ao needed to 
insure his cry for action. China had a chance. It was up to her. Time 
was short, but she could do it if she would. It was at this point that 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao brought in Darwin’s doctrine to help show her how. 


Evolution to the rescue 

Although Yen Fu had been listed on the last page of the eighteenth 
issue of the Shih-wu pao as a contributor of a hundred “dollars” 50 
(the eighteenth issue, published on February 22, 1897, was also 
the issue in which the journal added the English name, The Chi- 
nese Progress ), it was not until the twenty -third issue, of April 
12, 1897, that he was formally introduced, in a footnote, as the 
translator of T’ien-yen lun, which was likewise there introduced 
for the first time (a rather humble entry for such an influential 
book). In the same issue, Yen Fu’s article “In Righteous Refuta- 
tion of Han Yii,” apparently thought more radical than T’ien-yen 
Inn because of its espousal of democracy, was reprinted under a pen 
name. The article caused trouble— it made Chang Chih-tung so angry 
he ordered T’u Jen-shou to write a rebuttal, which was published 
(probably quite reluctantly) in the thirtieth issue, two months 
later. Apparently it almost got Yen Fu into serious trouble. 51 The 
book, however, as introduced by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, did not. 

ASCENDENT DESCENDANTS . The footnote in which Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao first introduced Yen Fu, T’ien-yen lun , and the theory of evo- 
lution came in the sixth installment of a major tract, “On Schools.” 
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That installment was on women’s education; the section in which 
evolution made its entrance was on “pre-natal education” {t’ai 
chtao)l Liang Ch’i-ch’ao suggested that, if men were truly aware of 
evolution, they would make very sure that, by the time their chil- 
dren entered the world, they should already have had nine months 
in a class womb. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, given only the barest sketch, 
though a very poetic one, of the role of heredity as it was then 
understood in evolution, leapt at once to a belief in the inherit- 
ability of acquired characteristics— because that held out hope for 
the speedy improvement of the Chinese people. 

In a pregnant paraphrase that verged on plagiarism of a pas- 
sage from Yen Fu in T’ien-yen lun, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao stated that 

Western scientists who have investigated the principle behind the suc- 
cessive progression of animal species and the races of man say that 
in all organic creatures there is that which dies and that which does not 
die. . . . That which does not die leaves the mother and goes with her 
child, over and over in unbroken succession. This is called transmitting 
the seed [ch’uan churtg - The word chung, besides meaning seed, means 
also race, kind or species] .... Yet, after the meeting of the sexes, there 
is the possibility of influence and change that can cause the species to 
steadily improve. From apes and monkeys there is an advance to man. 
From wild savages and lowly breeds there is an advance to civilized and 
noble races. The process began with the infinitesimal, but the final re- 
sult shall be tremendous . 52 

Here was the clearest statement to date (clearer than the fact) 
that man had both descended and ascended from the ape. But 
here also, alas, was the clear assumption that the difference be- 
tween man and ape was parallel to the difference between civilized 
man and savage, between “noble race” and “lowly” ( kuei-chung , 
chien-chung). The potentially fearsome prospect of racial inequal- 
ity, however, was mitigated for Liang Ch’i-ch’ao by his second as- 
sumption: that men could “themselves improve their race.” 53 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had missed Huxley’s scorn for people who be- 
lieved that “the pigeons . . . [could] be their own Sir John Se- 
bright,” 54 but he did not, lest we exaggerate, yet have any fanatical 
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eugenicist’s gleam in his eye. He was not advocating any weeding 
out of the unfit. He was actually still quite in harmony with Hux- 
ley. For he advocated a policy, the aim of which, in Huxley’s 
words, would be “the fitting of as many as possible to survive.” 55 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s means of cultivating fit citizens for a Fit na- 
tion, was, of course, education, his solution for almost everything, 
but how he became convinced that education could begin in the 
womb remains unclear. He cited two early Han works that advo- 
cated pre-natal education, and concluded that “the ancients valued 
it so strongly, there must be something in it.” The belief had now, 
alas, long been out of fashion in China, but Westerners were re- 
cently becoming more and more excited by it. Indeed, “those who 
study races are convinced that pre-natal education is of primary 
importance” in racial improvement. He did, however, confess that 
he found it hard to convince people of the fact. “Most,” he said, 
“claim it is about as practical as plowing to save the starving.” 56 
But what did he mean by pre-natal education? In keeping with a 
very pervasive early Chinese prejudice that virtue is somehow 
catching, the Han works he cited had held that, if a woman with 
child was especially virtuous before her delivery, if her behavior 
was in all things proper, and if she was exposed to the beneficial 
influence of the proper behavior of others, that is, if she heard no 
evil, saw no evil, and spoke no evil, but only its opposite, then her 
own virtue would “rub ofP’ on her child, who would be born with 
a head start on the road to perfection. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s thinking 
seemed to be on a different plane. “All countries,” he said, “that 
wish to have strong soldiers insure that all their women engage in 
calisthenics, for they believe that only thus will the sons they bear 
be full in body and strong of muscle.” 57 

Although calisthenics was the only specific example of pre-natal 
education he gave, he obviously had more in mind than the nation’s 
pulling itself up by having its pregnant women do pull-ups. Physical 
strength was a bare beginning. He wanted “to make the race pro- 
gress” from “graft to loyalty, from selfishness to public-spirited- 
ness, from disunity to solidarity, from stupidity to wisdom, and 
from barbarism to civilization.” 58 He wanted to change, and 
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believed it was possible to change, his countrymen's very nature— if 
not necessarily their human nature, at least their racial nature, just 
as Mao Tse-tung, in his more optimistic moments, would later be- 
lieve it was possible to change their class nature. Neither man be- 
lieved, of course, that all this was possible in only nine months of 
pre-natal training, but Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, at least, believed that the 
process began there, and he seemed to believe that somehow the 
effects of both pre-natal and post-natal education could be inher- 
ited, so that in several generations’ time a race’s nature could im- 
prove. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ’s first acknowledged quotation from Yen Fu 
was to the effect that a man’s “thought, intelligence, physique, 
and habits” were fashioned by a combination of both heredity and 
education, that is, environment, and that both factors should thus 
be taken into account by those who would preserve the race. 59 
Pre-natal education was just the (seemingly) most obvious place 
where the forces of education and heredity came together. The 
distinction between pre-natal and post-natal education, however, 
was fuzzy at best. Women’s education in general was “the First 
step towards the preservation of the race,” simply because half of 
the population were women and the other half were largely raised 
by women . 6<J A woman’s education, therefore, would rub off on 
her offspring both before and after birth. It was the belief in an 
overall accumulative effect of such education, however, and in the 
consequent betterment, not just repeatedly of individuals within 
each generation, but once and for all of the race as a whole after 
passing through several generations, that implied a belief in the in- 
heritability of acquired characteristics. 

There was nothing strange in Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s believing in such 
a notion. Darwin himself, in both The Origin of Species and The 
Descent of Man had attributed “great weight ... to the inherited 
effects of use and disuse,” 61 and he had said in the latter that it 
was “probable” that resultant “modifications would become he- 
reditary, if the same habits of life were followed during many 
generations.” 62 Indeed he had dreamt up a theory of “pangenesis” 
to explain how this could be. 63 In Darwin’s time, and even in 
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1897, the true science of genetics did not really yet exist. But Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao had precious little idea even of what Darwin had said 
about inheritance and evolution. All he saw of importance at this 
point in the fact that inheritance was somehow part of evolution 
was that heredity was therefore not a trap. One was not doomed 
to be forever like one’s ancestors. The race could yet improve. 
There was, therefore, hope. He did not realize what a terribly com- 
plicated picture he was stepping into. He suggested that animal 
species and the races of man were part of one long progression, at 
the pinnacle of which would be truly civilized man; but, although 
individual species and races appeared thus to be different stages, 
he could not bear to believe that they were cast-off stages, doomed 
by heredity to remain such forever, immutable. And yet, if “races” 
could improve, could “lower species”? Could apes become ape-men? 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did not yet ask such questions. All he said was 
that the Chinese race needed to improve, although he character- 
istically added, in his letter to Yen Fu, that “it is not only the yel- 
low race that ought to seek improvement; even the white race 
should seek to improve.” 64 In stating the reason why the Chinese 
race in particular and all races in general needed to improve, how- 
ever, he invented a Darwinesque law that was highly un-Darwinian, 
but which proved to have most powerful survival value among 
Chinese Social Darwinists. He stated that “one must cause one’s 
race [or species] to progress before one can preserve it.” 65 

PRESERVATION OR SURVIVAL. In the natural world (in opposi- 
tion to what other?), “progress” is not necessary for survival. From 
the point of view of a species, not even change is absolutely neces- 
sary, for if a species changes it is a good question as to just what 
it is that survives. Gerald Durrell has described the tuatara, a New 
Zealand lizard-like creature, which is really not a lizard but a 
“beak head,” as a “genuine, living, breathing prehistoric monster,” 
the “last survivor” of a “once widely spread group,” rampant 
over Asia, Africa, North America, and Europe “some two hun- 
dred million years ago.’-’ “To have come down through all those 
years unchanged,” Durrell writes, “surely makes the tuatara the 
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conservative to end all conservatives,” 66 not to mention one of the 
fittest creatures of all time. 

The tuatara, of course, was actually fit for only one corner of 
New Zealand. And, as Durrell knew full well, it no more warranted 
a pat on the back for being conservative than any other species 
does for being progressive. In the unwitting (one presumes) fashion 
of a Taoist Sage, the tuatara had simply followed its nature, as had 
its uncles and its aunts now long extinct (lest one conclude that 
Taoist non-action be the secret of survival). The tuatara survived, 
that is, was preserved, because it was one of the “favored races.” 
It chanced to live in splendid isolation, free from undue competi- 
tion. It lived a charmed life. Nonetheless, it is perfectly true that 
its “survival” is recognizable solely because it did not change. Had 
it “progressed” very far, we would not say the original species still 
survived. 

Soon some would suggest that China’s survival, and indeed her 
splendor, were also due simply to isolation, and to the lack of any 
competition to speak of. And they would suggest that now, with 
the advent of the West, a new competitor, a new species, had been 
loosed into the environment, and that a struggle for existence of 
unprecedented gravity was about to ensue. 

Darwin, as Yen Fu explained in T’ien-yen tun, had claimed that 
such changes in environment and competition, as much as simple 
overpopulation, did set the stage for the struggle for existence and 
natural selection, but he had offered no such hopeful law as Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s, that by making one’s race progress one could triumph. 
He had not said the giraffe had the power, given the will, to stretch 
its neck to meet new conditions of competition. But, even if he 
had, the question would still remain: Did the long-necked giraffe 
really preserve the race of his short-necked ancestors? 

Admittedly, Darwin often sounded as if he meant that species 
change in order to survive, but what he proved was that species are 
changed by the nature of those who do survive. It is only after suc- 
cessive segments of a species survive, thanks to happy accidents of 
environment and genetic combination, that “modified descen- 
dants” are suddenly seen to have become so recognizably modified 
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as to be modified almost beyond recognition, at which point biol- 
ogists announce the existence of a new species, or a sub-species, if 
not, necessarily, a super-species. But what has happened to the 
species that wanted to be preserved? Is a race that has so progressed 
still the race it was? Or were the conservatives right in thinking 
that, if China wanted to survive, if she wanted to preserve what 
she was, she should resist change? How far, after all, could China 
change and still be China? 

A tremendous question was in the making as to just what sur- 
vival meant, and just what it was that one wanted to survive. 
Twenty years later, when conservatives were desperately entreat- 
ing their countrymen to “preserve the national quintessence,” Lu 
Hsun would answer, “Ask not whether something is of the national 
quintessence; ask whether or not it has the power to preserve us.” 67 
But he did not say who “we” would be without “our quintes- 
sence.” He himself, as we shall see, had enough of a Darwinian 
faith to believe that it did not matter what was lost, for whatever 
survived would be better. But, for the conservatives who did not 
have that faith, it sounded as if he was saying that China must sell 
its soul to save it. 

Not unnaturally, it was Yen Fu who first saw deeply into this 
dilemma of survival and preservation. He did so back at the begin- 
ning, when in 1897 he analyzed K’ang Yu-wei’s movement to 
“preserve Confucianism” (pao chiao ), that initially radical move- 
ment which first drove conservatives to try to preserve Confucian- 
ism from its preservers, but which in the end became the spiritual 
predecessor of the conservative movement to preserve the national 
quintessence. Yen Fu was against any active attempt to preserve 
Confucianism, because he felt, as he told Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, that, 
“if you preserve the religion and it progresses, then it will no longer 
be the original religion that you sought to preserve anyway.” 68 It 
was thus better to let it take care of itself, to sit back, in short, 
and see if it was fit. 

When Liang Ch’i-ch’ao read this, he pounded the table in admi- 
ration. But he did not apply the same logic to the other two enti- 
ties K’ang Yu-wei sought to preserve, the nation and the race. To 
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preserve one’s race, he insisted, one must make it progress. He did 
not seem frightened by the possibility that, if the race thereby sur- 
vived, it might no longer be the original race. He did not yet fore- 
see that the preservative changes he thought necessary for survival 
might themselves put China’s identity at stake. But even if he had, 
he was not just going to sit back and see if China was fit. He was 
not going to let China enter the lists of natural selection without 
putting up a struggle. 

But did these logical problems matter? Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s argu- 
ments made sense as common sense, if he translated his law, that a 
race must be made to progress in order for it to survive, into the 
statement that China must reform in order to preserve her sover- 
eignty, as of course he did, who could doubt it? His argument 
made probable sense as political science; it just did not make sense 
as natural science. The trouble was that he claimed to have derived 
it from natural science. Indeed he claimed it was a natural law. He 
claimed, alas, the backing of a law that did not exist. Did it matter? 
Yes. For his illogic was catching and, though not incurable, tena- 
cious. And it spread to both his friends and his opponents. 

THE CH’UN AGAIN. Be that as it may, in the twenty-sixth issue, 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao again mentioned Yen Fu and T’ien-yen lun, this 
time not in a footnote, but in the text, at the very beginning of 
the introduction to a promised work of grand proportions: “Shuo 
ch’iin” (On the group). In the very first paragraph, Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao brought together K’angYu-wei, YenFu, and the rather wildly 
eclectic young thinker and future martyr of the Reform Movement, 
T’an Ssu-t’ung, in order to pool their wisdom and scholarship in an 
effort to explain the significance of that all-important word, the 
ch ’un. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao opened in perfect Confucian master-disciple 
style: ‘T asked my teacher, K’ang Yu-wei, the way of ordering the 
world, and my teacher said ‘Take the group as your body and take 
change as your action (i ch’iin wei t’i, i pien wei yurtg). If these 
two principles are established, the world can be ordered for ten 
million years.’” This theory proved so deep (or abstruse), however, 
that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao despaired of expounding it, until he saw Yen 
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Fu’s T’ien-yen lun and T’an Ssu-t’ung’s Jen hsueh (The study of 
universal love). Then, he said, “lamenting the fact that so few men 
of patriotic spirit had as yet been able to hear Mr. K’ang’s theories 
or see the great works of these two gentlemen,” he decided to take 
it upon himself to attempt in a treatise of ten chapters and a hun- 
dred and twenty sections to proclaim his master’s doctrine and its 
substantiation by these two exciting new books. 69 

He finished only one of the promised six score sections. But 
that, together with the introduction, which was all that ever got 
into the Shih-wu pao, was quite enough to prove how readily, in- 
deed how almost instinctively, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao accepted the notion 
that the ch’un was at once the raison d’etre and the sine qua non 
of human existence. Of course the question “What is my group?” 
threatened to be as unsettling as the question “Who is my neigh- 
bor?” But sweeping it aside, at least for the moment, Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao could immediately agree with Yen Fu and K’ang Yu-wei that 
what mattered most in human life was the life of the group, not 
the life of the individual. 

That Liang Ch’i-ch’ao should so bring together K’ang Yu-wei’s 
formula for ordering the world and Yen Fu’s introduction of the 
Darwinian theory of evolution was immensely fitting— not because 
their thinking was actually in harmony, but because K’ang Yu-wei’s 
formula, couched as it was in the popular t’i-yung (body and ac- 
tion) dichotomy, could stand as a perfect descriptive motto for 
most of the Chinese Social Darwinism that was to follow: Take 
the ch’un as the basic unit in the evolutionary struggle for exis- 
tence, and take change as the ch’iin’s basic means of survival. The 
human struggle for existence was not to be described by the cry 
“Every man for himself.” It was “Every group for itself,” for 
every man’s fate was bound to his group’s. 

This part of the formula, however simplistic, could easily be 
justified by Darwinian quotations. True, Darwin had said that new 
species emerge, and evolution takes place, thanks primarily to the 
struggle for existence within given species (although struggle be- 
tween species might exacerbate that struggle). He had said, indeed, 
that “the struggle almost invariably will be most severe between 
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individuals of the same species.” But he had hastily added that “in 
the case of varieties of the same species the struggle will generally 
be almost equally severe.” 10 if tribes and races of men could be 
called varieties of the human species, therefore, The Descent of 
Man, which Yen Fu had probably read, 71 although Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao had not, could provide more than enough examples of life- 
or-death struggles between groups. 

The second part of the formula, however, was, as we have 
already seen, on shakier Darwinian ground, for by “change” Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, K’ang Yu-wei, and Yen Fu all meant conscious, active 
change. They believed in self-change, self-cultivation, self-strength- 
ening, self-improvement, self-reliance. They thus assumed that, in 
the struggle that was evolution, human beings had the power to 
change their “corporate self” and make that self survive. 

Now Darwin himself was unclear at this point. Will power was 
not part of his original scheme. In The Origin of Species, there 
were no species that consciously modified themselves. But in The 
Descent of Man, Darwin in several places showed himself tempted 
to agree with Alfred Russel Wallace that, with the arrival of man, 
evolution became “a new contest”: 

Mr. Wallace, in an admirable paper . . . argues that man, after he had 
partially acquired those intellectual and moral faculties which distin- 
guish him from the lower animals, would have been but little liable to 
bodily modifications through natural selection or any other means. For 
man is enabled through his mental faculties “to keep with an unchanged 
body in harmony with the changing universe.” He has great power of 
adapting his habits to new conditions of life. 72 

With animals, Darwin went on, the situation was very different: 
“When they migrate into a colder climate, they must become 
clothed with thicker fur or have their constitutions altered. If they 
fail to be thus modified they will cease to exist.” 73 On the one 
hand, “great power of adapting,” on the other, the necessity of 
“being modified”— there was a world of difference, almost beyond 
analogy, between the active and the passive voice. Wallace’s vision, 
which Darwin seemed to accept, almost had evolution creating 
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man only to set him free, above “the changing universe,” again in 
the super -natural. 

Darwin, of course, had precious little place for the super-natural, 
at least by the time he wrote The Descent of Man, and yet, in the 
very chapter in which he included the above passages, he himself 
came perilously close to placing man there. He wanted to prove 
that man’s intellectual and moral faculties were both products of 
evolution, and indeed of natural selection, but, in so doing, he ac- 
knowledged that man’s “instinct of sympathy, which was originally 
acquired as part of the social instincts,” and which was now “the 
noblest part of our nature,” had developed to such a point that 
man had no choice but to “bear the undoubtedly bad effects of 
the weak surviving and propagating their kind.” 74 But, if the fit 
and unfit all survived, then what had happened? And what would 
happen? Had evolution turned against itself? Had nature selected 
from itself by natural law a creature that could outlaw natural se- 
lection? And, if it had, then what would be the “undoubtedly bad 
effects”? Would morality make man regress, or keep him down 
(shades of Nietzsche), or simply stop his evolution? If it was really, 
as Huxley said, that “after the manner of successful persons, civi- 
lized man would gladly kick down the ladder by which he has 
climbed,” 75 would he, then, climb no more? 

Darwin, in 1871, was very close to the position that Huxley 
would take twenty years later, that for better or for worse— and 
Huxley thought for better— “the ethical process is in opposition 
to the principle of the cosmic process” which gave it birth. Darwin 
never put it quite so baldly, and so was spared, perhaps, the head- 
ache of wondering how such a thing could be. Huxley was not 
spared, but concluded in the end that, if such an antagonism was 
“logically absurd, I am sorry for logic,” 76 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was singularly unperturbed by the logical prob- 
lems of human freedom and evolution. He had obviously not yet 
thought of them. In bringing things back to earth, however (where 
he had been all along), he was still momentarily on rather good 
Darwinian ground. For Darwin had suggested that natural selec- 
tion was in danger of being thwarted only within civilized nations. 
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The struggle for survival between nations, civilized or barbarous, 
was still very much in full swing. And the general trend was all too 
clear: “At the present day civilized nations are everywhere sup- 
planting barbarous nations” 77 (to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao a self-evident 
fact). In that kind of struggle, Darwin had indeed made just the 
point Liang Ch’i-ch’ao wanted to make: “Selfish and contentious 
people will not cohere, and without coherence nothing can be ef- 
fected.” 78 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had not read that sentence. He had come to 
the same conclusion quite independently. The conclusion, after 
all , was simply “Solidarity is strength” again, and like K’ang Yu-wei 
he could find confirmation of that fact, if he needed it, in Hsun 
Tzu. But Yen Fu now told him there was further confirmation in 
Darwin, and what made Darwin’s confirmation exciting was that it 
was from a Westerner, a member of the race most able to make 
“coherence” work, and one who had scientifically found proof of 
ch ’h« strength in the cosmic process itself. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had read Yen Fu’s statement in T’ien-yen lun 
that “those good at grouping survive; those not good at grouping 
perish.” 79 He now expanded the idea to read, “Groups ordered by 
the arts of grouping will succeed; groups ordered by the arts of 
individualism will be defeated,” The “arts of individualism” [tu 
shu ) he explained thus: “Everyone knows of himself and not of 
the world,” which statement he followed with a long list of paral- 
lel phrases designed to prove that everyone in China was out for 
himself, so that “with four hundred million people there are four 
hundred million countries.” 80 Among those out for themselves, 
however, there were many groups: villages, clans, families, and 
occupations, if the cosmic process meant a struggle between 
groups, who could blame them for thinking first of themselves? 
Moreover, the very success of these groups seemed to belie the 
idea that every Chinese was out solely for himself, although it sug- 
gested that many Chinese might already be torn by conflicting 
group loyalties. But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao blithely side-stepped this 
chance for a confrontation with another host of Darwinian dilem- 
mas, and quite arbitrarily decreed that the “national group” [kuo 
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ch'iin) was the group for which all others should cohere. Self* 
interest, he implied, on any other level was not in the group’s 
interest. 

Curiously, however, at the very end of his argument, Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao almost sabotaged the sanctity of the “national group” that 
he had just established. Again he swept away the primary impor- 
tance of the nation by waving the banner of the Ta Tung. He had 
seemed to be building up to the rather pessimistic conclusion that 
Chinese society, with each element out for itself, could not hope 
to survive by simply imitating the outward actions of Western peo- 
ples, who were truly united. For China would then be only “a 
sheep in tiger’s clothing.” Some basic spiritual change would have 
to be effected. But then he suddenly thrust the whole gloomy 
prospect away from him and said: “But 1 have heard that there are 
national groups, and there is the group of all under Heaven ( t’ien - 
hsia clTiin). Western administration for national groups is unsur- 
passed, but they are not yet able to apply it to the universal group.” 
Then he quoted the I ching and the Spring and Autumn Annals 
(that is, the commentary thereto) on world unity, and finished 
with the “Li yun” paean to the Ta Tung . “Is not this the group of 
all under Heaven?” he asked, “Is not this the group of all under 
Heaven?” 81 

Here, surely, is an especially obvious example of the Ta t’ung 
providing an emotional escape from the depressing fact of China’s 
ignominious position in the ranks of international competition. 
But, to be fair, we must admit that it is not only that. The Ta 
t’ung was an ancient Chinese ideal, approximated, at least, in the 
Chinese Empire, in China’s own world order. The supposed Dar- 
winian picture, of a perpetual succession of warring states, was 
not. No Chinese could really accept unending struggle as the Tao. 
That is why “evolution” was so quickly fused with “progress.” 
Struggle was only good because it was moving man towards the 
end of struggle. Therefore, the national group, and international 
struggle, were of prime importance only “at the present stage.” 

A Fighting Stage, The first in the Shih-wu pao conscious- 
ly to use a stage theory as a philosophical analogy for militant 
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nationalism was Mai Meng-hua, who deftly managed to employ in 
that cause the Three-Age theory of K’ang Yu-wei that was sup- 
posed to herald supra-national harmony. He did so in an essay 
entitled “Tsun hsia p’ien” (Respect the righteous fighter), a call 
for a national revival of a chivalric, martial spirit. 

The traditional Chinese hsia that he celebrated was a figure 
somewhat like a Western knight, though rarely seen in shining 
armor, and no member of any officially recognized order, rank, 
or social class. 82 The Chinese hsia might or might not be errant. 
He was more likely to fight on foot than on horseback, and he 
could just as well be the master of some karate type of self-de- 
fense as a master swordsman. But, like his Western counterpart, 
he was supposed to right wrongs, exterminate oppressors, and 
rescue damsels and other innocents in distress. He was a fighter, 
but one who ideally used might for right. 

The kind of hsia that Mai Meng-hua admired, however, was not 
the damsel-saving variety, but the kind who would “sacrifice his 
family to save his country.” 83 The wrongs Mai Meng-hua wanted 
righted were wrongs against the nation: “How deeply do these 
Westerners insult us. They cut away our territory, force from us 
treaties, forbid our raising tariffs, interfere with our officials, drive 
out our laborers, control our railroads, seize our mines, demand 
our ports.” 84 To avenge these affronts, he cried, China must raise 
up a host of fierce patriots, men of hsia-Yike spirit, who would 
dare “seek life through death, survival through extinction, posses- 
sion through loss, safety through danger.” 85 

He admitted that such a spirit might seem at variance with the 
Ta t'ung: “Some may object that the meaning of the Spring and 
Autumn Annals is that in the Age of Great Peace all countries, far 
and near, large and small, will be as one. In the reign of Great 
Unity one will love a neighbor’s country as one’s own.” But in 
that august day there would be equality, Mai Meng-hua protested: 
“With the West so contemptuous of our China, humiliating us in a 
hundred different ways, how, in the name of reason, can you call 
this equality? Now a hsia would save the weak and root out the 
strong, making fair the unfairness of the world. . . . Even in the 
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Age of Great Peace there must still be retribution. How much 
more so in our world today, a world in the Age of Disorder.” if 
one does not fight in our world, one follows India and Turkey. 86 

Mai Meng-hua said nothing of Darwinian evolution, but he ac- 
cepted K’angian evolution only with the Darwinesque proviso that 
in the Age of Disorder one still had to struggle to survive, or rather 
one had to struggle so that one’s country could survive, for coun- 
tries would be all-important until they were all equal, if not in size 
at least in sovereign rights. At least two of his ideas, however, were 
distinctly un-Darwinian. The very idea of either men or countries 
having any “rights” at all was almost impossible to derive from a 
biological theory of evolution. Mai Meng-hua declared that the 
hsia ideal of equalizing the unequal was just “what advocates of 
international law meant by equal rights,” 87 but such rights could 
not be natural. “Natural rights” could only be granted by the 
super-natural. Even legal rights were artificial, for in Huxley’s 
terms they were (presumptuous?) man-made restrictions on the 
cosmic process. By the same token, however, the hsia themselves 
were unnatural, or anti-natural. “Saving the weak and rooting out 
the strong,” they were super-busybodies interfering with the pro- 
cess of natural selection. 

Nevertheless, the hsia did remain an ideal for many Chinese So- 
cial Darwinists. Without worrying that a man of hsia - like spirit 
might interfere with natural selection, they believed that such a 
man both could and should help influence its outcome. Here was 
the belief in voluntarism again, for the hsia was the epitome of 
man turning will power into action to effect his “destiny.” Clothing 
voluntarism in the garb if not the armor of the hsia, however, had 
one perhaps unlooked-for result. Mai Meng-hua had written his es- 
say to promote reform. He wanted to inspire a national martial 
spirit to stand against foreign aggression. But, in the long run, his 
stage-supported doctrine of the worth of the righteous fighter 
probably did less to aid reform than to set the stage for revolution. 

THE SPREADING OF THE WORD— AND RACISM. The Shih-wu pao, 
however, still maintained that the Chinese government could 
change itself. Its most direct political campaign was to impress 
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upon the government the frightening urgency of reform. And 
this it did through its news stories as well as its essays and edi- 
torials. 

Most of the news items gathered from foreign publications 
were concerned with the relative strength of the powers and their 
relative threats to China. Every encroachment, real or imagined, 
was repeatedly discussed. The Trans-Siberian Railroad, for exam- 
ple, was a source of constant worry. Every rumored change in the 
military or economic strength of foreign countries was immediately 
reported, as of course was any news of Chinese growth. Occasion- 
ally, there was encouraging news. Someone reported that, after 
only a few years’ practice, grape-growers in North China had pro- 
duced a Chinese wine that “according to certain foreigners” was 
already “much better than French champagne .” 88 More often, 
however, there were gloomy prognostications such as that on the 
very next page: “The Russians are going to swallow up all Asia .” 89 
Only rarely were there any items as seemingly free of vital signifi- 
cance as the piece of “rare news” that “the English Prince of Wales 
is good at making boots .” 90 

As the Shih-wu pao’s campaign progressed, the vocabulary of 
both Darwinian and K’angian evolution slowly spread. The Ta 
t’ung soon turned up in the name of a translating-publishing house, 
started by the Reformers to spread Western knowledge , 91 and in 
the name of a school in Yokohama, started by overseas Chinese to 
foster patriotism among their children. The founders of the school 
had asked the advice of Sun Yat-sen, who oddly enough recom- 
mended that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, whom he had not yet met, be made 
its principal, and that the school be named The Chinese-Western 
School (Chung hsi hsueh-hsiao). He also recommended, however, 
that the founders seek the further advice of K’ang Yu-wei, whom 
he had also not yet met, but whom he at that point still respected 
as a patriot and scholar. K’ang Yu-wei, however, rather high- 
handedly deciding that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao belonged at the Shih-wu 
pao, instructed the founders to take Hsu Ch ’in, another of his dis- 
ciples, instead. He also decided that Sun Yat-sen’s words, Chinese- 
Western, were not eloquent enough, and substituted his own 
choice for a name, The Ta T’ung School (Ta t’ung hsueh-hsiao), 
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which he wrote in his own hand on a wooden plaque to be hung 
over the new school’s gate. 92 

Darwinian vocabulary did not immediately have any such start- 
ling success, but it did become more common; at least Darwinian 
metaphor did. Darwin’s name, during this period, was almost never 
mentioned. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao embroidered his accounts of evolu- 
tionary change “from the world of giant flora and fauna to the 
world of human beings’’ with new bits of Western archeological 
knowledge that traced human evolution “from the age of stone 
knives, to the age of bronze knives, to the age of iron knives, to 
the age of today.’’ 93 And evolutionary concepts began to show up 
in the writings of other contributors to Shih-wu pao besides Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, and even in news stories. 

“Survival of the fittest’’ was the most commonly quoted Dar- 
winian expression, although there was as yet no one accepted 
formula for the term. A Japanese, commenting on the abnormal 
rate of economic growth in Japan after the Sino-Japanese War, 
predicted that a moment of truth was coming for the enterprises 
that had mushroomed at the time: “The false shall be weeded out 
and the true left. The superior, as they say, will survive, and the 
inferior will perish.” 94 A Manchu, appealing to the same law, im- 
plored his kindred Manchu bannermen to pull themselves together 
before it was too late: “The mind of Heaven is constant, if Burma, 
Korea, the Ryukyus, and Vietnam have all gone under, it is not be- 
cause Heaven helps the violent. England, Russia, France, and Japan 
have flourished simply because the strong survive and the weak 
do not. Germany is a small country, but her people through self- 
struggle have stood up. Japan was a weak country, but, fearing 
subjugation and striving for survival, she has suddenly become 
strong. . . . Who says that human determination cannot win out 
over Heaven? My brothers, wait not on fate with complacency. 
Do not throw yourselves away trusting to good fortune.” 95 

This Manchu plea for bannermen self-strengthening, confused 
as it was over a constant Heaven that could be “bested” by man, 
was issued out of fear of the foreigners, not of the Han Chinese. Per- 
haps, however, to some minds it struck a note of further fore- 
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boding. For if the Western precept “Only the strong survive” was 
frightening to the Chinese, it should have been twice as frightening 
to the Manchus. 

Actually, the growing Darwinian influence in the Shih-wu pao is 
nowhere more clearly seen than in the ever-swelling current of 
Darwinesque racism that eventually helped pull Chinese and Man- 
chu apart. Such racism, as we have seen, developed largely in re- 
sponse to Western racial insults against China. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
said that Westerners consciously conducted vilification campaigns 
against other peoples and governments as a first step towards 
taking them over. They called others savages to inspire “virtuous 
men” to “rescue” them from their savagery. Labeling such insults 
ploys, however, did not take the sting out of them. Complaining 
that Chinese had recently been subjected to a veritable barrage of 
vile slander, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao said: “We have translated a lot of 
such stuff in the Shih-wu pao, but there is much, much more that 
we dare not translate, like [one piece] . . . that said, ‘The Chinese 
people have not only already died, they are stinking rotten.’ Such 
talk is really unbearable.” 96 

His answer was to shout, “The Westerners are wrong! China is 
no India or Turkey,” 97 But in so shouting, only ten months after 
his universal-humanity arguments, he himself chose to deliver a 
barrage of racial insults which we, in turn, almost “dare not trans- 
late.” “India’s failure to rise,” he wrote, “is due to limitations of 
the race. All black, red, and brown peoples arc in the micro- 
organisms of their blood and the slope of their brains quite in- 
ferior to white men. Only the yellows and the whites are not far 
removed from one another. Hence anything whites can do, yellows 
can do also.” 98 

But, not content with the Chinese being only one of the top 
two races, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao gave in to visions of even greater gran- 
deur. He dreamt of China’s beating the white men at their own 
game. He became one of the fust to voice the hope that China 
would one day be the greatest of colonialist powers. But this 
dream was even more obviously held at the expense of the “inferior 
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races.” The white men, he said, were strong because of their colo- 
nialism. But the world was too big for them. There were vast ex- 
panses of the globe that the white men were unable to touch. 
They were not up to the task of holding dominion over all the 
earth. Why? Because (and only a Chinese could have said this with 
such condescension) “there are only so many white men, and they 
are certainly not enough to monopolize the world’s wealth.” What 
then? The answer was obvious: “In all the earth there are only five 
races of human beings. The white race is as described. The red race 
is about to expire. The brown and black races are stupid and lazy. 
They are not able to order their lives. They are not willing to work 
hard. They multiply, but they are always as before. They are like 
walking corpses, and there is no talent to be had among them. 
Thus, to cultivate the virgin wastelands and to clear up the entire 
globe, unless it be done by us yellow men, there is no way.” 99 

It will come as no surprise to learn that these sentiments were 
expressed in an article entitled “China Will Be Strong.” Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao and all too many of his confederates accepted the doctrine 
of racial inequality to disassociate themselves forever from all 
races subjugated by the white man. (“Third World Solidarity” was 
a long way away.) They insisted that Chinese were not to be 
classed with Africans or Indians, red or brown. Chinese were in a 
class by themselves. In the words of an ancient epithet, Chinese 
were “descendants of the gods.” 100 China was a huge land, with a 
perfect climate, innumerable kinds of produce, and a people of ex- 
ceptional intelligence: 101 “Of the ten thousand nations, where is 
there an equal?” 102 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, forgetting for a moment his 
oft-repeated warnings, insisted that “there is no way for China to 
perish; she must be strong.” 103 

The dreadful discrepancy between China’s natural superiority, 
so fervently believed in, her “natural right” to pre-eminence, and 
her inferior position in present reality created a pressing need for 
a theoretical explanation. The search for one, however, led, in 
only two short steps, to a point whence one could find light in 
Social Darwinism. 

The first step was taken by Mai Meng-hua in a significant essay 
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on “The Significance of the People.” By “the people” he meant 
the people politically, not racially; he meant the people as opposed 
to the government. Racially, he quite agreed that the Chinese peo- 
ple were practically peerless. Politically, however, the Chinese 
people had been kept down. “Why is the West strong?” he asked, 
“Because its people are knowledgeable. Why is China weak? Be- 
cause her people are ignorant.” 104 

This was a view strongly shared by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and Yen 
Fu. Indeed Mai Meng-hua’s next line of argument was very close to 
Yen Fu’s attack on the Sages. He held that an authoritarian system 
had stifled the intelligence of the people. He was not as harsh on 
the Sages as Yen Fu was. “The Sages did not,” he said, “actually 
wish to make the people ignorant. The people became ignorant be- 
cause they were ruled in an ignorant way, so that in time the wise 
lost their wisdom, and the ignorant became happy in their igno- 
rance. ” ,os In the end, he put more blame on the people themselves 
for this state of affairs than on their rulers. “When,” he asked, 
“did the rulers ever completely seize the people’s power? It was 
the people that completely gave up their power, entrusting it to 
their rulers saying, ‘We have no rights, we have no rights.’” 106 It 
was their acquiescence that led “a brilliant race to became as base 
and sickly as the blacks.” 107 

But this was an unnatural result, an aberration from China’s 
proper destiny. The proper way, if only men had realized it, 
had been pointed out by Confucius, in his doctrine of the Three 
Ages, a doctrine of progression towards popular liberation and 
self-rule. In the Age of Disorder, there had been no order what- 
soever. To escape that, “in the Age of Ascending Peace, a ruler 
was to rule the people. The ignorant masses were to receive order 
by obeying a single wise man.” But that was not the end ideal. 
From there men were supposed to move on to the Age of Great 
Peace, in which “the ruler would still be revered, but affairs would 
be run by the people.” 108 It was this that the Chinese people 
in their apathy and self-contentment had failed to do. It was 
this that they now must do if their country was to survive. They 
must realize the truth of the seventeenth-century patriot Ku 
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Yen-wu’s words, “The empire’s fate is the responsibility of even 
the lowliest commoner.” 109 

WAVES OF THE FUTURE. Mai Meng-hua again fell back on K’ang 
Yu-wei’s Three Ages, this time to suggest that Chinese society should 
be evolving towards democracy. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was to go one 
step further and say that the Westerners’ theory of evolution 
proved the same thing. He was to fuse his master’s Three-Age 
theory with the theory of evolution he had learned from Yen Fu, 
even though in so doing he was publicly, however politely, to take 
issue with Yen Fu over the future course of evolution. 

The article in which he did this, “On the Law of Evolution from 
Monarchy to Democracy,” was probably the most important 
piece he ever wrote for the Shih-wu pao, the most provocative 
politically, and the most exciting and influential intellectually, for it 
offered his first attempt at what for China was a radically new evo- 
lutionary theory of history. K’ang Yu-wei himself had as yet pro- 
vided only the barest sketch of his Three Ages. And he was much 
more concerned with the evolution of human society beyond the 
nation-state into One World than with the evolution of institutions 
within the nation-state. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, however, for the first 
time, specifically and quite elaborately identified the political insti- 
tutions proper to each stage of history in the life of a single country. 

The Three Ages were seen as a progression from government by 
many rulers to government by one ruler to government by the 
people. But each stage was further divided into two, so that, in all, 
a society would move through six distinct phases of political devel- 
opment: “The Age of Many Rulers is divided into the Age of 
Tribal Chieftains and the Age of Feudalism and Hereditary Aris- 
tocracy; the Age of One Ruler is divided into the Age of Monarchy 
and the Age of Constitutional Monarchy [lit. “Joint Rule by 
Monarch and People”] ; the Age of Popular Rule is divided into 
the Age with a President and the Age Without a President.” 110 Not 
only would history show the Emperor to the door; it would leave 
the door open for the anarchists. 

This political evolution was not just an architect’s dream. It was 
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supposedly grounded in and parallel to the evolution of all things: 
“All things on earth progress from the simple to the complex, 
from the rude to the refined, from the evil to the good. There are 
fixed steps; there are fixed periods, like the levels of stone in geol- 
ogy. And their order cannot be confounded.’’ 111 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
taking his inspiration, and a good bit of his language, from T'ien- 
yen lun, saw in evolution an inevitable progression. He saw in it 
one road that all nations must follow, clearly marked by the mile- 
stones of his elaborated Three-Age theory, compressed into the 
life of each and every nation. At least, that is what he seemed to 
see: “The destiny of the world is to enter Great Peace. This is not 
something the West can have to itself; it is not something China 
can avoid. I know that before a hundred years are gone the five 
continents shall all embrace democracy. Our China will not be able 
to stand alone unchanged.” 112 

There was no mention of nations falling by the wayside. The 
darker races, whom Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had earlier placed so precari- 
ously close to extinction, were in this argument conspicuously ab- 
sent, although, as inhabitants of the five continents, it seemed by 
implication that they too ought to reach the promised land. Evo- 
lution was apparently for all, in which case every people’s future 
was secure. At least China’s was. The uglier aspects of evolution 
were here totally ignored. It became a doctrine of hope, indeed of 
assurance. 

Before he could firmly establish such a point, however, Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao had to refute a more pessimistic argument that came, 
oddly enough, from Yen Fu. “Yen Fu says,” wrote Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, “that ‘evolution begins with the embryo and ends with the 
complete body. For the West to have the democracy it has today, 
there must have existed at the time of the Hsia and Shang dynas- 
ties a seed, a starting point. A country that has nothing but mon- 
archy cannot move from monarchy to democracy though it evolve 
for ten billion years.’” 113 

Actually, of course, Yen Fu was not as pessimistic as he sounded. 
He too was sorely tempted to believe in fixed-stage theories, those 
both of Spencer and later Jenks, and here he was simply arguing 
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that one could not, having discovered the Western evolutionary 
road to democracy, just declare that the East should or even 
would turn democratic too. You had to grow into democracy 
naturally, if your ground had no seeds you had to plant them. At 
face value, his statement raised a host of disturbing questions: Was 
evolution not universal? Were different countries, sprung from dif- 
ferent seeds, set forever on different courses? Was democracy 
Western and only Western? Yen Fu obviously did not think so. 
China could become democratic if men of spirit would plant the 
seeds, if men who willed it would break the ground. He did not 
realize how confused he was. He did not see that his planting was 
unnatural and that he was making evolution a matter of will, but 
he did believe that, given such planting, China would evolve to- 
wards democracy. If he was more pessimistic than Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, it was only in the amount of time he thought such evolu- 
tion would require. 

But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao chose to take Yen Fu’s statement at its 
gloomiest. He said it meant that the West had the embryo of 
democracy and that the East did not— and then he denied it. The 
proof, he said, was to be seen in the history of Japan, which had 
lived under the same imperial house for two thousand years, but 
which was now as close to democracy as Germany and Great 
Britain. 114 So all countries were evolving along one road. The only 
difference in their histories was one of timing. Certain countries 
were further along than others because countries passed over dif- 
ferent sections of the road at different speeds. All tarried along 
the way, but at different places. Hence the main difference be- 
tween China and the West was that China had spent a short time 
with a system of many rulers and a long time with the system of 
only one, while the West had done just the opposite. But both 
would end up at true democracy. It was “as the Buddhists say: 
There are both slow and sudden ways to get through the same 
gate to enlightenment.” 115 And China really was not that far be- 
hind. Only France and America had entered (barely) the Age of 
Democracy. China, Russia, England, and Japan were all still in the 
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Age of Monarchy. 116 (The reds, blacks, and browns were back 
where China was before the Hsia dynasty). 117 

This was precisely the kind of argument Marxists would later 
make when attempting to prove that the pattern of history for all 
nations was basically the same, and that China’s history was not an 
aberration. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was the first to familiarize Chinese 
with such thinking. Indeed, in this same article, he familiarized his 
readers with the term feng-chien , later the standard Marxist transla- 
tion for feudal, and one of the most widely used (and abused) 
terms of abuse for the Chinese tradition. In his scheme of history, 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had already identified a feudal stage, although he 
also characterized it as being a slave society. 118 But his greatest bit 
of groundbreaking for the Marxists was simply his insistence on 
the inevitability of the course of history, which at this point is 
what evolution seemed to him to mean. 

The word Liang Ch’i-ch’ao used for such a “course” wa syun, a 
word intrinsically mysterious, and very difficult to translate. It 
was also often used by K’ang Yu-wei and Yen Fu, but never de- 
fined. It could mean “fate.” It could mean “destiny.” It could 
mean “trend” with a capital T. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao now claimed 
to be able to see its wake in history, but, far more than that, he 
claimed to be able to see its course in the future. From the wake 
of evolution seen in human history, in the “progression” of ages, 
labeled post facto, he claimed to be able to predict fixed ages yet 
to come. He could see where nature was going and where it was 
taking us. He took no heed of Hegel’s warning about the owl of 
Minerva (to be fair, he had not heard it). 

This conception of the yun, which would resonate so well with 
Marxism, was subtly different from the one he had offered just a 
short time earlier in his article “China Will Be Strong.” There he 
had expounded at some length his “master’s [K’ang Yu-wei’s] 
doctrine of the yun of the earth,” as strange as only a doctrine 
of K’ang Yu-wei’s could be. K’ang Yu-wei’s yun was some sort of 
mystically marvelous civilizing and strengthening (“fattening”) 
force that wandered over the globe throughout human history 
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making nations flourish. It arose in the K’un-lun Mountains and 
first breathed life (so to speak) into India. Thence it went on to 
Persia, Babylon, Egypt, across the Mediterranean to Greece, along 
the sea to Rome, then up the Atlantic coast to Spain, Portugal, 
France, and Anally England. For the last thousand years it had 
been concentrated in Europe. But in the last hundred it had split 
in two. One branch was moving east sparking the rise of Russia; 
the other had gone across the Atlantic to stimulate America. But 
from Russia and America the two prongs of the yun were converg- 
ing at last on China: “In ten years time the two yun will meet, 
and the strength of China will be first in all the world!” 119 

This was written twenty years before the Russian Revolution, 
twenty-two before the May Fourth Movement. Like perhaps too 
many of K’ang Yu-wei’s strange visions, it seems strangely pro- 
phetic. 

But, prophetic or not, K’ang Yu-wei’s concept of the yun was, 
and is, metaphysically mystifying. His yun was already almost 
Hegelian in spirit. At least it was a spirit of some sort, passing 
torch-like from nation to nation. And yet, as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
described it, it was not explicitly a progressive spirit, for perhaps 
it was only on one nation’s decline that the yun bestowed the 
mantle of world leadership on another. At any rate, whereas K’ang 
Yu-wei’s first yun was a spirit moving through the world of na- 
tions, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s new yun was the course, seemingly pre- 
destined, through which the world of nations moved— both singly 
and collectively. 

The collective movement of nations was the ingenious way in 
which Liang Ch’i-ch’ao returned to K’ang Yu-wei’s original Three 
Ages. First, each nation separately was to run the course: from 
oligarchy to democracy, from “tribal chieftains” to “no presi- 
dent.” At least each nation that survived was to run such a course. 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did not so reverse himself as to give up his new- 
found belief in the survival of the fittest or the possible non- 
survival of the unfit. His doctrine of a universal yun for all nations 
probably meant only that, if a nation survives, it must evolve in 
one way (which doctrine immediately became in order to survive 
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one must evolve in such a way). Democracy was the prize for the 
survivors. But political evolution, through Three Ages, to democ- 
racy within a nation was evolution parallel to a greater evolution 
towards democracy among nations. The world with national units 
as its actors was itself evolving from an age of many rulers, to an 
age of one, to an age of none. 

The trouble was, the overpoweringly ominous truth was that, al- 
though individual countries had run their proper course and were 
nearing the threshold of the glorious third age of their evolution, 
the world as a whole was frightfully backward. It was still at the 
beginning, so that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, at the end of his essay, could 
only cry, “Alas, the five continents and ten thousand countries are 
nothing but one great world of tribal chieftains.” The prophecy of 
the Ta t’ung and the Book of Changes * auspicious omen of a herd 
of dragons without a leader “probably speak of a world yet a hun- 
dred thousand years away.” 120 

That is why the struggle for existence was still so brutal, and na- 
tional strength so vital, if evolution went from many rulers to one 
to none, would the world on its way to One World have to bow 
for a time to one conqueror? Were the tribal nations finally enter- 
ing a fight to the finish? The vision that soothed the reader’s mind 
at the start of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s essay, of all nations evolving 
peacefully together towards the great society, even though at dif- 
ferent speeds, faded before a picture in which democracy within a 
nation meant only strength, the strength necessary for that nation 
to have even a chance of survival in an unavoidable, bloody contest. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, like Yen Fu, abandoned his readers in the un- 
comfortable ground between two visions, one optimistic, one 
pessimistic, visions half-connected but still conflicting. Moreover, 
he soon abandoned them literally as well. Believing that democracy 
was the way to strength and that education was the way to democ- 
racy, he decided to try his hand at classroom teaching, and thus 
accepted the invitation of Huang Tsun-hsien, Hsiung Hsi-ling, and 
T’an Ssu-t’ung to be chief lecturer at the Shih-wu hsueh-t’ang 
(Academy of Current Affairs) that they had founded at Changsha. 
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He could have reached more students through the Shih-wu pao, of 
course, than through any academy, and he did keep sending in 
essays on occasion, but he had been having trouble with his col- 
league Wang K’ang-nien, and even more with Chang Chih-tung, and 
so, in October or November 1897, he left the journal and left 
Shanghai. Somewhat in a huff, he went off to Hunan, 
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Hunan, much to the horror of its thitherto typical gentry-intel- 
lectuals, had quite unexpectedly become a center for radical 
reform, or at least for wished-for radical reform. A new Gov- 
ernor, eager for innovation, Ch’en Pao-chen, had been given 
control of the province in 1895 during the furor after the Sino- 
Japanese War, and he thereafter managed to attract a rather 
remarkable group of hotheaded young scholars to Hunan’s capital 
city of Changsha. 1 

The most famous of these, T’ang Ts’ai-ch’ang, and Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao’s friend, T’an Ssu-t’ung, were Hunanese themselves but, to 
make things even better, or worse in the eyes of conservatives, 
they were joined by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s patron, Huang Tsun-hsien, 
who happily came to Hunan as Salt Commissioner. Their efforts, 
eventually bolstered by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s own, made Hunan the 
very center of the Reform Movement until K’ang Yu-wei, capital- 
izing on the renewed spirit of national alarm following Germany’s 
seizure of Kiaochow, and Russia’s of Port Arthur, organized the 
Pao kuo hui (Preserve the Nation Society) in Peking in April 1898. 
Their efforts, as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao later pointed out, did much to 
help create the climate that made the resulting “Hundred Days Re- 
form” possible; they also did much to inspire the opposition that 
doomed the Hundred Days to failure. 2 
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New Knowledge and ignorance 

The Hunan reformers published their ideas in two major journals, 
the Hsiang hsueh hsin pao (The Hunan study news), a magazine 
published every ten days for some twenty-three issues beginning in 
April 1897, and the Hsiang pao (Hunan news), a daily published 
for only three months starting in February or March 1898. It is in 
these two journals that one can first discern the gradual prolifera- 
tion of Darwinian thinking. 

At the same time, however, one can also discern, more readily 
than in the Shih-wu pao, and certainly more so than in the writings 
of Yen Fu, how far away the average Chinese intellectual was from 
having any scientific appreciation of Darwinism. The Hsiang hsueh 
hsin pao and the Hsiang pao give evidence of a tremendous new 
interest in Western “science,” still at that time translated, perfectly 
aptly, by the ancient Confucian term, ko-chih (the extension of 
knowledge through the investigation of things), but they also give 
evidence of China’s rather awesome ignorance of the world at large, 
both the world of nature and the world of other men. 

Many of the magazine’s readers from the Hunan hinterland who 
eagerly wrote in, in modern fashion, to have their questions an- 
swered were still having obvious difficulty believing that the world 
was round and revolving about the sun. “If the earth turned over,” 
wrote one, “would not people be hanging upside down? if the 
earth spun, would not east and west regularly exchange positions?” 3 
The editors, busily scraping up every scrap of Western knowledge 
they could get their hands on— many gleaned, undoubtedly, from 
John Fryer’s Kiangnan Arsenal translations— with patient eagerness 
passed on their understanding of gravity, the atmosphere, and the 
orbiting of the earth. As questions got more difficult, they were 
often hard-pressed for answers (small wonder), but in areas such as 
earthquakes and eclipses they had excellent success at discrediting 
ignorant notions of the past. 4 

Paradoxically, however, “ignorant notions of the past” may 
have been less an obstacle to modern scientific ideas in China than 
they had been in the West, precisely because they were based on 
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a lower level of scientific knowledge. In China, at the end of the 
nineteenth century, there was no scientific opposition to Western 
scientific ideas. There was only the opposition of classicists, who 
could be affronted by new scientific ideas, but nowhere nearly as 
much as could rival scientists or priests. 

As Joseph Needham has long since proved, it would be a gross 
insult, in view of China’s collective past experience, to take liter- 
ally, in terms of a collective scientific mind, Mao Tse-tung’s pro- 
nouncement that the mind of China was a beautiful blank sheet, 
waiting to be written upon. 5 Nonetheless, much of what certain 
Chinese had once known (for example, that the world was round) 
had by many been forgotten, and much more remained untaught. 
Therefore the minds of many of China’s younger intellectuals were 
quite blank when it came to science. They had neither scientific 
prejudices nor any defenses against them. Their rather profound 
ignorance of Western science gave them both an astounding thirst 
for it, and an exceptional willingness to believe it— whatever it was. 

Most of the questions asked the editors of the Hunan reform 
journals, therefore, however challenging scientifically, were not at 
all challenging rhetorically. Very rarely did anyone ask, “How do 
you know?” or “Who says so?” Rather there was a very trusting, 
naive, acceptance of the explanations given by the Hunan reform- 
ers’ set of very recent experts. “Western scientists say” came to 
ring with an authority that was positively deafening to ears as yet 
unavoidably uncritical. And that ring was to prove of tremendous 
aid both to Social Darwinism and Marxism. 

THE RACES OF THE WORLD. This combination of ignorance, curi- 
osity, and uncritical faith in Western opinion was unfortunately 
brought to bear on a new Chinese interest in foreign peoples. In 
the Hsiang hsueh hsin pao, one can see evidence of a genuine curi- 
osity about peoples in far-off lands such as China had not seen for 
several hundred years. But much of the material available to satisfy 
that curiosity only furthered racial prejudice. 

There were two major pieces on foreign peoples published in 
the Hsiang hsueh hsin pao, “A Study of the Races of the World” 
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and “A Study of the Similarities and Differences of the Customs 
of the Five Continents.” 6 Each was a lengthy compilation of quo- 
tations, taken from what were considered the best sources avail* 
able, arranged according to country and continent, and followed 
by comments from the compiler. The sources chosen, however, re- 
vealed how desperate the Chinese were for knowledge. Alongside 
some fairly recent items from the Kiangnan Arsenal translations, 
and an original work by Timothy Richard, were a Chinese version 
of the Book of Genesis, and Hsu Chi-yu’s Yinghuan chih lueh (A 
brief description of lands overseas), one of modern China’s first 
attempts at a Western geography, printed fifty years before. The 
compilers often took issue with various individual statements 
quoted, but they gave their poor readers no consistent help in 
evaluating the relative reliability of their sources. They were 
probably unsure themselves. 

They were quite sure, however, about what they thought they 
were doing in making such studies. Their unmistakable new curi- 
osity for other lands was only in part the curiosity that still leads 
millions to read such magazines as The National Geographic; it 
also had a deadly serious purpose. As Liang Ch’i-ch’ao told the 
Hsiang hsueh hsin pao’s readers, the purpose of studying the his- 
tory and cultures of other peoples was “to understand the basis 
of strength and weakness, survival and extinction. . . . The Tai- 
tsung Emperor of the T’ang said, ‘Take the past as a mirror and 
you can understand success and failure.’ I say, how much more 
effective if we take the past of East and West together as our 
mirror,” 7 and the past of all in between. ‘‘Success and failure,” 
however, now meant “survival and extinction”— on an ethnic level. 
World history now meant the history of racial struggle for survival, 
and those who had eyes were meant to seek in that history the 
secrets of such survival. 

Darwinism was dictating new terms for historical study. If Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao failed this time to acknowledge Darwin as his source of 
inspiration and authority, “P’ing-p’i-tzu,” 8 author of “A Study of 
the Races of the World,” did not. He introduced his study with a 
summary of Yen Fu’s earliest introduction of Darwin and The 
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Origin of Species in “Whence Strength?” making it perfectly clear 
that Darwin had both inspired him to look at races and had told 
him what to see. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say that Darwin had 
frightened him into looking at races. His first reaction, on reading 
Yen Fu’s essay, he said, had been to cry out in dismay, “Today 
what we really must worry about is our race, it is our race .” 9 For 
races, Darwin told him, could become extinct. “P’ing-p’i-tzu” 
primed his readers with Yen Fu’s description of “nature red in 
tooth and claw,” making sure they understood that the struggle 
for existence was actually much more subtly treacherous than any 
simple tooth-and-claw struggle could ever be (a coincidence of 
metaphor ), 10 for even innocuous changes of habitat and climate 
could bring destruction. His proof was news of newly discovered 
remains of prehistoric birds and beasts, those monsters which in 
the West had struck dread in the hearts mostly of theologians, but 
which in China frightened everyone, as proof of extinction, which 
conceivably could overtake even the great and ancient race of the 
Chinese. 

Not surprisingly, however, “P’ing-p’i-tzu’s” conclusion on sur- 
veying the races of the world was that extinction would not over- 
take the Chinese. He expressed this conviction, before he let his 
readers see the evidence, in a series of parallel phrases that ap- 
proached doggerel verse. The world had four races, he said, yellow, 
white, red, and black: “Yellow and white are wise; red and black 
are ignorant. Yellow and white are masters; red and black are 
slaves. Yellow and white are tight-knit groups; red and black are 
dispersed .” 11 

The evidence, such as he gave, did seem to prove his point. The 
Wan huoshih chi (A history of the ten thousand nations) announced 
that the blacks were descendants of Noah’s son Ham . 12 But, despite 
such noble lineage (marred only by the curse of Canaan), their 
homeland, Africa, according to the Ying-huan chih lueh, was “in 
its climate and people the very worst of the four continents .” 13 
Australia, apparently, was not much better. The Wan kuo shih chi 
said that the Australian natives “in appearance are like apes, even 
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more ugly than the orang-utans one sees in Malaya, and their skills 
and intelligence are no better either,” to which “P’ing-p’i-tzu” 
kindly added, “If you give them wine, they get drunk on one 
drink. They sleep in the mud like wallowing pigs. The males work 
their females like beasts and kill them in fits of anger. Actually 
they are not the equals of orang-utans.” 14 

The most damning evidence, however, and our first example of 
native, eye-witness, racial prejudice, came from a quoted report of 
Hsueh Fu-ch’eng, a respected “foreign expert” who had served 
from 1890 to 1894 as China’s Minister to England, France, Italy, 
and Belgium. Hsueh Fu-ch’eng had taken the southern route west 
to Europe, but, if he was diplomatic once he got there, he definitely 
was not in his appraisal of the peoples he had met along the way. “I 
went to Saigon, Singapore, and Ceylon,” he wrote, “and the natives 
were ugly and primitive, no different from deer and swine. Indeed, 
the various peoples of Vietnam, Burma, India, Malaya, and Arabia 
are all black-faced, squat, and coarse-looking. They are as far from 
the elegant refinement of the Chinese people and the surpassingly 
healthy whiteness of the Europeans as earth is from heaven.” 15 

In a line-up of the world’s races, the Chinese wanted to stand 
with the whites, not with the “oppressed peoples of the world” or 
with the “victims of Western imperialism,” for they did not want 
to be victims of Western imperialism. If it could be argued that 
they had already been victimized enough to owe a measure of 
sympathy to other victims, “P’ing-p’i-tzu,” and many others, had 
a ready reply: “Heaven does not pity Indians, and I have no time 
to pity them either” (either Indian Indians or American). 16 He 
was too busy worrying about China. 

DOES YELLOW REALLY EQUAL WHITE? “P’ing-p’i-tzu’s” worry 
somewhat belied the confidence expressed in his protestations of 
Chinese and European equality, but he protested too much. Too 
much of the rest of the information in his study of world races, 
like so much of that marshaled in the Shih-wu pao, seemed gathered 
for no purpose other than to dispel doubts that the Chinese really 
were the Europeans’ equals. The story of Noah was false. The 
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Chinese were the first people on earth, and all others were descend- 
ed from them . 17 Europe had been opened up “only a little later’* 
than China; her people had moved to Europe from Asia, and Euro- 
peans were thus almost a match for the Chinese— but no other peo- 
ples came close . 18 As Chinese and Europeans were from one 
source, there was obviously “no reason for them to harm one 
another .’’ 19 Chinese and Europeans were both spreading into South- 
east Asia . 20 In Singapore and Honolulu, their races were winning 
out over all others . 21 

But these arguments did no good. The assertion that yellow and 
white were better than red, black, and brown could never prove 
that yellow equaled white. So what if yellow and white were supe- 
rior? Were they equally superior? If not, what good would it do to 
establish that China was number two, if number two meant num- 
ber-one slave? 

“P’ing-p’i-tzu’s” evidence was largely gathered in vain. Even if 
one accepted it as proof of the “equal superiority’’ of the Chinese 
and the Europeans, that equality did not prove that there would 
be no ultimate contest between the two or that the result of such 
a contest would be a draw. Despite his quoting of the pious state- 
ment that yellow and white had no need to fight, being -ab orig- 
ine — from one house, “P’ing-p’i-tzu” elsewhere seemed convinced 
that they would fight, indeed that they must. For Darwin told 
him so. “In far antiquity,” “P’ing-p’i-tzu” explained, “human 
beings fought with beasts and won, because they grouped together 
and the beasts did not. In mid-antiquity the Han (Chinese) race 
fought aboriginal races and won, because it was intelligent, and the 
aboriginal races were stupid. When such races were controlled, racial 
conflict in Asia ceased. But now, suddenly, the races of Europe 
have begun to compete with the races of Asia, and if the Asians 
show the slightest weakness . . . ,” 22 the result would be unspeak- 
able. After centuries of struggle, the Chinese had emerged as the 
fittest in their world. The trouble was that they had thought they 
were the fittest in the world. But they were only the fittest in the 
East. The world championships had yet to be held. 

The question of why the Chinese and the Europeans had won in 
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their respective divisions, however, now became vital to the ques- 
tion of who would win in the end- Were Chinese and Europeans 
superior in innate ability or only in performance? Was superior 
performance the result of superior potential or superior “drive,” 
“will,” or “spirit”? What in Heaven’s name was superior spirit? 
Was it something born, developed, or what? Unfortunately, there 
was no answer to these questions that was unequivocably encour- 
aging to China’s cause. 

Hsueh Fu-ch’eng blamed racial inequality on climate. The 
“lower” races he had seen and despised on his travels were laid 
low, he said, by the heat. It was not just that heat made men lazy, 
or drained them of energy. In Hsueh Fu-ch’eng’s Neo-Confucian 
terminology, heat drained men of something far more important: 
top-grade c/iV, the vital “ether” of which all men were made. “Be- 
low the equator,” he wrote, “as there is only heat and no cold, the 
best kind of ether evaporates, so that men are left incapable of 
great endeavor, either physical or mental.” Whether this was a con- 
genital defect handed down from the days of the forming of the 
race, or whether it was something that happened to each individual 
born under the tropical sun was not made clear, but it certainly 
sounded as if whatever was wrong with the southern races' make-up 
was too serious to be solved quickly by air conditioning or migra- 
tion north: “From the tropics on down, although people abound, 
they are of poor quality. Only in the temperate zone [home, 
needless to say, of the yellows and the whites] . . . could the best 
etherial stuff be congealed.” 23 

This theory, if one ignored, or was ignorant of, the temperate 
zone in the southern hemisphere, served well enough to set apart 
the yellows and the whites from most other races (the North 
American Indians, of course, were still a problem). But it definitely 
could not give Chinese the absolute confidence in their ultimate 
survival they so desired. Indeed, its implications could only add to 
Chinese insecurity. For, if races were really unequally endowed be- 
cause of climate, with the vital ch’i the determiner of racial excel- 
lence, then how could one be sure that the white men, the British 
for example (despite their fog-or because of it?), had not received 
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an even better allotment of the stuff than the Chinese? And if 
they had, then what hope remained? In a world of supposedly in- 
evitable racial conflict, a theory of fixed, unequal, racial endow- 
ments could be of no comfort unless one was sure one’s race was 
the very best endowed of all. And the Chinese were not sure. 

“P’ing-p’i-tzu,” therefore, unconsciously, we may surmise, un- 
able to bear the potential hopelessness of even a seemingly favor- 
able theory of predestination, rejected Hsueh Fu-ch’eng’s analysis. 
Climate did not determine racial performance, he protested. The 
same race in the same place could both rise and fall. Look at the 
Indians, glorious in their past, now groveling before the British. 24 
The people of south China used to be as barbarous as the present 
Malayans, but sage men led them out of barbarism. South China 
had a perfectly noxious climate, but the Chinese now thrive there, 
just as Chinese and Europeans do in the even hotter climes of 
Southeast Asia. 25 Races differ. Races rise and fall. Races perish, 
because they are barbarous. But if they do, “it is not because their 
races are infertile, or their intelligence weak, or their weapons un- 
sharp. They perish in the end because they have not the govern- 
ment, philosophy, and learning to preserve themselves.” 26 It is a 
matter “not of Heaven, but of human endeavor.” 27 

Most of the evidence “P’ing-p’i-tzu” gathered in his study of 
world races was clearly gathered to prove Chinese superiority, to 
make it seem natural and assured. Moreover, his descriptions of 
the darker races were so derogatory as to make their plight seem 
virtually hopeless, as if their destruction was also natural and as- 
sured. But, in the end, he shied away from accepting any idea that 
the racial rank list was already determined by nature. At least he 
settled for some kind of “spirit,” the spirit behind human endeav- 
or, as being the determining factor, rather than any natural but 
unequal physical endowment (he failed to ask, of course, whether 
such “spirit” itself might not be unequally endowed). For the po- 
tential power of human endeavor offered an unfailing wellspring 
of hope. If human endeavor made the difference, then China still 
had a chance, even, Heaven forfend, if one was forced to admit that 
the white man seemed for the moment to have the upper hand. 
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STRUGGLE TO SURVIVE 

“P’ing-p’i-tzu’s” announced espousal of the naturalist Darwin did 
not lead him to believe that human affairs were all naturally de- 
termined. The “struggle for existence” was not a process to be 
watched with noble resignation, content in the conviction that the 
best man (or race) would win, but a call to action, an exhortation 
to struggle. Indeed, in one of Yen Fu’s translations of the phrase 
cheng tzu-ts’un, the first Darwinian slogan widely used in China, 
and that used by “P’ing-p’i-tzu,” it was an imperative: “Struggle 
for your own existence. Struggle for your own survival.” 

If this seems a mistranslation, it was Darwin’s fault. For there 
was a tremendous problem inherent in his own use of the word 
struggle, which he had overlooked. Struggle, in any language, im- 
plies determination; it implies an intensity of will, even if that will 
is called instinctive. But Darwin, at least in The Origin of Species, 
had never dealt with will, or determination, as a determining fac- 
tor in the struggle for survival. 28 He had not admitted such a 
factor, and he had certainly not accounted for such a factor. In- 
stead he had blithely described a world of struggle in which the 
will to struggle, the will to live, was apparently a constant. Life 
went not to those who “tried harder,” but to those “most fit.” 
The fittest elephants, for example, to relieve the overworked gi- 
raffes, were not those who stretched their noses by “sheer deter- 
mination,” but those who had long noses, who happened to have 
long noses. When all was said and done, in a truly Darwinian world, 
survival was a matter of luck. 

Luck, however, was not something in which the Chinese of the 
late nineteenth century were willing to trust. That is why men like 
“P’ing-p’i-tzu” chose to hear Darwin’s message as an imperative, 
however frightening, rather than as a declarative statement of the 
inevitable. Ironically, of course, Hsueh Fu-ch’eng’s climatic racial 
determinism, which “P’ing-p’i-tzu” consequently rejected, was 
actually more Darwinian than “P’ing-p’i-tzu’s” would-be Darwinian 
determinationism. Hsueh Fu-ch’eng’s system, despite the exotic- 
ness of its Neo-Confucian metaphysics, was at least one in which 
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the most “favored races,” favored by climate— and what could be 
more natural— were those preserved “in the struggle for life.” By 
natural selection of a sort, races in cool climes ended up with the 
fittest ch ’i. Perhaps this should have appealed to “P’ing-p’i-tzu.” 
But he could not be sure that Chinese ch V was best. Thus, in the end , 
he left racial struggle an open contest, and contented himself with 
exhorting his countrymen, in “Darwin’s” words, to “struggle for 
their [collective] survival” and “to leave fit progeny [yiyi chung ).” 29 

THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW. “P’ing-p’i-tzu’s” exhortation was 
soberly accepted by almost all the Reformers. And yet there were a 
few, of the most optimistically idealistic, who still bridled at the 
injunction to struggle (however amenable they might be to the in- 
junction to be fruitful). Taking struggle to mean warfare, they said 
they wanted none of it. They were for “peaceful coexistence,” 
and believed, despite the dourest Darwinian pronouncements, that 
it was attainable. For they had tapped the progressive stream of 
nineteenth-century thought before it ran into the evolutionary 
stream and were hence too excited by the idea of progress to be- 
lieve in the “naturalness” of world conflict, or at least to believe in 
its continuing naturalness. They were not, therefore, simply against 
struggle because it was bad. They thought it was backward, primi- 
tive, unbefitting, and unnecessary. They were somehow so con- 
vinced a new age was at hand that they believed China could survive 
without struggle, by putting her trust in international law. 

It may seem amazing that, at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there were still Chinese who believed China could put her 
trust in the Westerners’ sense of fair play. But the fact is that 
many were impressed with Western law and order, even as seen in 
the treaty ports, even, indeed, as seen in the “unequal treaties.” 
The harried officials that over the decades had been forced to con- 
clude those treaties had consistently argued that at least, as the 
Westerners were remarkable sticklers for law, legal treaties would 
check them from absolutely lawless aggression. Now, however, 
when Chinese heard of Europeans trying to outlaw war among 
themselves, and when they saw evidence of the Europeans’ great 
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advances in other fields, in technology, government, education, 
and science, some found it possible to believe, with a dose of wish- 
ful thinking, that Europeans really would be able to outlaw war- 
fare. They could control themselves. And the whole world, now 
pulled together, would be able to outlaw imperialism— just in time 
to save China. When faced with the most pessimistic Darwinian 
doctrine of natural struggle, therefore, the most optimistic of the 
Reformers could reply, in effect, that man had progressed so far 
that he could indeed outlaw the law of the jungle. 

That such an attempt would create a legal crisis of cosmic pro- 
portions went unappreciated. Yen Fu, of course, had seen Huxley’s 
recognition of the crisis posed by the laws of men standing in 
seeming opposition to the laws of nature, and some of the leaders 
of the Hunan reformers, although attributing Huxley’s views to 
Spencer, also recognized such opposition. But they did so without 
recognizing the crisis. They seemed to think man’s going against 
nature was perfectly natural. 

This was apparent in an official reply of the Nan hsueh-hui (the 
Southern Study Society) to a letter from a local independent 
study society requesting admission to the Nan hsueh-hui as a branch 
member. Lauding the newcomers for recognizing the virtues of 
solidarity, the leaders of the central office quite clearly set “Spen- 
cerian” solidarity in opposition to Darwinian struggle. “Darwin,” 
they wrote, “clearly understands the principles behind the life 
cycles of living things, but, when it comes to human ethics and 
good government, then Spencer is obviously the real authority. 
Heaven’s aim is to give birth to living things and keep the seasons 
in their courses. But man’s job is to supersede the work of Heaven. 
The struggle of animals is simply the struggle for life. But the 
struggle of man should be the struggle for right and reason. Ani- 
mals by nature cannot group, and hence only the tough, the ruth- 
less, the violent, and the fierce are able to leave descendants. But 
humans by nature can group. That is why they are able to order 
themselves and their society with ritual and government. As Rung 
Ting-an [Rung Tzu-chen (1792-1841)] has said, ‘Heaven [nature] 
teaches acquiescence; man teaches opposition.’ [A Chinese pre- 
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cursor of Huxley!] Animals only acquiesce; they never oppose. 
Hence their growing up and growing old, their living and dying, all 
are left in the hands of nature. Man alone can add opposition to 
acquiescence. Man alone can improve on nature .” 30 

This passage was one of the first specific rebukes, however mild, 
that Darwin received in China, and yet its author, or authors, in 
telling man to stand against the flow of nature and thus improve 
upon it, did not in actuality launch a full-scale Huxleian attack 
against the cosmic process and Social Darwinism. They did not al- 
together repudiate “the gladiatorial theory of existence .” 31 What 
they were talking about was a curbing of natural selfishness for the 
common good, but what they wanted was Chinese, and particu- 
larly Hunanese solidarity as strength for the gladiatorial contest 
waiting outside. And they themselves would be the first to fall 
back on Darwin for documentation of that grim contest’s natural 
existence. This passage thus offers a perfect example of what was 
to become the most common Chinese position towards Darwinian 
struggle: “None within to win without.” 

The author’s position, then, was not the same as that of the 
starry-eyed advocates of international law. The only similarity was 
in their lack of concern over the philosophical problems inherent 
in the idea of a natural creature even partially outlawing the law of 
the jungle. The advocates of international law, who really did want 
to “repudiate the gladiatorial theory of existence,” and said that 
such a thing was possible thanks to progress, had no fear, for ex- 
ample, that, by artificially preventing the struggle for existence, 
they might effectively legislate an end to progress. -“No struggle,” 
in rather traditional Chinese fashion, seemed the obvious, fitting, 
and quite sufficient end towards which any respectable progress 
should lead. Like the Chamberses, whose ideas, through Fryer’s 
Tso chih ch’u yen , seem here to have had their effect, they seemed 
to believe that such an end could gradually be reached by gentle- 
men’s agreement. They refused to accept the alleged Darwinian 
postulate that no progress was possible without struggle. 

The whole idea of international law as a national salvation 
had come to China largely thanks to another of John Fryer’s 
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translations {done with the help of Wang Chen-sheng), Kung fa 
tsung lun, a translation of Edmund Robertson’s article “Interna- 
tional Law” from the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. Two other influential works were W.A.P. Martin’s translations 
of Bluntschli’s International Law, Kung fa hui t’ung, and of 
Wheaton’s International Law, Wan kuo kung fa . 31 The last was rec- 
ommended by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao; the first two were selected by the 
Hsiang pao as the best of a list of six such works then available. 33 

There was an immediate association of the Western vision of 
One World of nations united under international law with K’ang 
Yu-wei’s, that is “Confucius’s,” vision of the Ta t’ung. And of 
course many hastened to point out that the Chinese had had the 
idea first. The Western idea went back only as far as “Hugo,” that 
is, Hugo Grotius, 34 whereas the Chinese plan had already been 
revealed in the Spring and Autumn Annals. But China, alas, had 
lost the way and her head start, so that the Westerners with their 
international conferences in international law now seemed closer 
to the goal. Western laws, however, offered China a great chance: 
“If we can acquaint all of China’s officials with international law, 
if they can all gain a basic knowledge of Western statutes, then in 
future Chinese-Western disputes, if all consistently appeal to such 
laws in their discussions, they should be able to make the foreigners 
relent, and end hostilities.” 35 If only Chinese “knew their rights,” 
they would be able to make the Westerners control themselves. 

Even Liang Ch’i-ch’ao subscribed to this idea, although in a 
most unstarry-eyed fashion. When the Russians seized Port Arthur 
and demanded that it be leased to them, Mai Meng-hua, Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, and others jointly memorialized the Throne urging 
that, as China quite obviously had no hope of fighting Russia, she 
should refuse the Russians’ demands on grounds of international 
law, and appeal for support from other “law-abiding” nations. 36 

This seemed an appeal to international law only as a last resort, 
but other appeals were much more optimistic. The word equality 
took on a magic ring. Some felt that, as soon as the whole world 
awoke to the concept that “for strong nations to enslave weak na- 
tions is the most flagrant violation of the principle of equality,” 37 
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then such enslavement would be outlawed and would cease. P’i 
Chia-yu could envision the day when, because of the principle of 
equality, Russia, England, Germany, France, and Japan would all 
be forced to return their leased territories, their spheres of influ- 
ence, their railroads, and their treaty ports: “The tribes of South- 
east Asia will again submit to our protection. . . . The despicable 
doctrine of other nations’ carving up the Chinese melon will be 
broken. The disastrous warfare that now racks the five continents 
will end. The word shall lack nothing from the Great Peace of the 
Ch'un ch'iu or the Great Unity of the ‘Li yun ’.” 38 

All nations would be equal under the law, and, at least as “T’an- 
t’an-tzu” saw it, so would all races . 39 But not everyone was sure 
that all races would live to enjoy this great age of equality under 
international law. K’ang Yu-wei himself, as we shall see, felt that 
only the yellows and the whites could be certain of reaching the 
Ta t’ung. And almost everyone at least admitted that international 
law was not for “pirates, brigands, and savages.” “To distinguish 
ourselves from savages” thus became a doubly important impera- 
tive . 40 

But there was another problem facing those who advocated 
trusting to law rather than struggle: How soon would such a law- 
abiding age arrive? P’i Chia-yu ended his description above with 
the rather discouraging question, “Might this not occur in a few 
hundred years ?” 41 “T’an-t’an-tzu” said the day would arrive “after 
the twentieth century,” but whether this meant in or really after 
was unclear . 42 

The most optimistic, however, were not worried. The day was 
close enough. Of course, this did not mean that China could neces- 
sarily just sit back and wait for the Westerners to control themselves. 
One of those advocating that China seek refuge in international 
law, I Nai, offered the most radical reform program yet suggested. 
Finding support in the very Taoist phrases Yen Fu had so reviled 
in “Whence Strength?” I Nai argued that China should seek 
strength in weakness, by so bowing to Western ways as to become 
acceptable in Western eyes: “if we want to stand independently 
in the world, if we want the great conferences to give us equal 
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treatment, then we must change our calendar and our mode of 
dress. All our institutions must follow the West. We must enter 
the international league of nations, and we must obey interna- 
tional law/’ 43 

Such a proposal had every right to be called Darwinian, if one 
took it to mean that China could survive by “fitting in” to the 
Western world; but, as Darwin’s message was then understood, it 
was un-Darwinian, for it claimed that China’s survival could be won 
without struggle. And that contention was soundly voted down. 

DON T COUNT ON IT. When wc look at the Hsiang hsueh hsin pao 
and the Hsiang pao as a whole, we find an overwhelming consensus 
that in these times struggle is the only path to survival. And, over 
and over again, the authority cited is Charles Darwin. Few indeed 
denied that a better age was coming, but it was obviously not yet 
here. The present world was “a world of jealousy and strife, of 
[races and countries] devouring one another.” 44 Some said that 
“the strong eat the weak now as ever.” 45 Others said that was only 
the way of the first of the Three Ages. But they hastily added that 
that was the age we were in. 

International law could not be trusted because the foreigners 
could not be trusted. For one thing, they were racists: “Westerners 
are very strict in differentiating races. . . . They are white and we 
are yellow. That is why they so despise us. We can wait ten thou- 
sand years and they will never look on us as equals, never grant us 
equal rights.” 46 Even K’ang Yu-wei, the most fervent believer in 
the Ta t’ung, had no illusions about the fair-mindedness of the 
West: “Ever since the Japanese disgraced us, the Westerners have 
belittled us and treated us as barbarians. . . . Before, they called us 
a half-civilized country. Now, they class us with the servile blacks 
of Africa. Before, they hated us for our pride and self-esteem. 
Now, they call us stupid, deaf, and blind. Their international law 
promises equal protection for all, but it is only for ‘civilized na- 
tions,’ not for ‘barbarians’.” China had been spared so far, he 
said, because the Westerners had been concentrating on the par- 
titioning of Africa, but now that task was done. 47 
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And the Westerners were coming on with no holds barred: “The 
Westerners’ forcing us to buy opium is a plot to extinguish our 
race.” 48 “The Westerners use trade to topple other countries.” 49 
The missionaries were agents of subversion. 50 The treaties were 
legalizations of aggressiveness to date. That last fact most dampened 
Chinese hopes for international law: “We are defeated in war; we 
are defeated in treaties. . . . because they are strong and we are 
weak. They make a science of the struggle for survival.” 51 So 
China, most insisted, must truly win equality before it could de- 
mand it: “We must reach their level before we can be equal.” 52 
“If we want to enter a world under international law we must first 
resolutely make ourselves strong.” “P’ing-p’i-tzu” made it clear: 
“Mencius says ‘strength is good.’ Darwin says to ‘struggle to sur- 
vive.’” 53 

The final argument was made by T’ang T’sai-ch’ang, who in two 
short years was to become the first of the “reformers” to lose his 
life in armed struggle against the Ch’ing. T’ang T’sai-ch’ang voted 
for struggle, with Darwin’s backing, in, of all things, a dedication 
piece he wrote for a Study Society of International Law. He said 
that Darwin said to struggle, that this meant that ch’iirt and ch’un 
must struggle, that Western study of society, race, biology, and 
evolution was all directed towards that aim, and that commerce, 
missionary work, colonization, scientific discovery, and techno- 
logical invention were all for the sake of “survival in the great war 
of human beings.” 54 This was natural; this was the way things 
were. The dream of men like Hugo and Grotius [sic] 55 was a great 
dream. It would one day come true, but, for the present, China 
must hold to the words of Pi Yung-nien: “The starting point to- 
wards no struggle is the struggle for survival.” 56 

That one must fight for peace, kill to end killing, and struggle 
to stop struggle was a view that would become axiomatic for revo- 
lutionaries. It is fitting, therefore, that we should first find its 
Chinese Darwinian expression in the writing of T’ang Ts’ai-ch’ang, 
the first famous reformer to turn to revolution. But T’ang Ts’ai- 
ch’ang himself had not yet thought of revolutionary struggle 
as a necessary prerequisite to any successful struggle against 
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imperialism. He and the other reformers still wanted the govern- 
ment to struggle by changing itself. 

Most of the rest of the material in the Hsiang hstteh lisin pao 
and the Hsiang pao consisted of practical suggestions to the govern- 
ment and to all loyal and patriotic intellectuals as to what China 
could actually do to struggle for her survival. Some of the sugges- 
tions were admittedly radical. Many, probably most, of the Re- 
formers felt the government should at least begin to turn itself 
into a democracy, because the democracies seemed at present to 
be “the fittest.” The most common suggestions however, were 
much less shocking: China needed railroads to survive; 57 China 
needed commerce to survive; 58 China needed legal reform to sur- 
vive; 59 and— over and over again— China needed talented men to 
survive, and hence new schools and new education. 60 

As to “Darwin’s” suggestion, that China needed an improved 
race, that was a tall order, and there were few concrete proposals 
as to how it might be accomplished {although, as we shall see, 
there were some). All most people could think of was the good 
first step of abolishing foot-binding. After that could come calis- 
thenics, especially for women, and finally, when women were 
healthy, a grand effort at out-multiplying the Westerners (“The 
Westerners are multiplying every day and we do not increase at 
all. ... Is it not sad?”)! 61 


Survival and religion 

There was only one more thing China needed to survive, in the 
eyes of the Reformers’ leader, K’ang Yu-wei, and that was a religion. 
In his eyes, of course, China had a religion, Confucianism, but it 
needed to be reformed, institutionally, so that it would resemble a 
Western religion, and so be able to compete with Western reli- 
gions. 62 For there was a struggle for survival among religions as 
well as nations, and that struggle affected nations. As Ho Lai-pao 
said, “There has never been a country that has survived after its 
religion has perished.” 63 

T’ang Ts’ai-ch’ang raised the stakes even higher; “If Confucian- 
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ism perishes, the yellow race has not a chance for survival.” 64 
Thence arose the slogan “Preserve the religion to preserve the 
nation,” with its possible extension, “Preserve the religion to pre- 
serve the race.” To be preserved, the religion had to be reformed, 
to be spread by Western-style missionaries, 65 and, in T’ang Ts’ai- 
ch’ang’s opinion, to be subjected to a process of artificial selection, 
as recommended by the “evolutionists” (t’ien-yen-chia), so that it 
could be strengthened before it was naturally selected out. 66 

WESTERNIZE IT AND US. Who would have imagined it? Darwin 
was brought into China’s first controversy over “religion” (not, of 
course, into China’s first religious controversy), 67 as a champion of 
religion. And yet, as such, he finally provoked the ire of conserva- 
tive defenders of Confucius. They were infuriated by K’ang Yu- 
wei’s call to “religionize” Confucianism, and nauseated by I Nai’s 
even wilder call to Westernize “the religion” and the race. 

I Nai’s argument for complete Westernization was actually a 
Taoist-Darwinian program for survival. The fittest was not the 
strongest, but the most adaptable. The fittest was La Fontaine’s 
reed. I Nai did not tell China to rely on the east wind’s overcoming 
the west wind. He said China should give in to the west wind and 
adapt itself to it, so that it would not be blown over. 1 Nai’s final 
program for China’s self-adaptation to the new world environ- 
ment, however, was far more radical than any of the later twen- 
tieth-century programs for “complete Westernization.” For he not 
only wanted to adopt the Western calendar, Western clothes, and 
Western laws. He not only wanted to “lower the imperial eminence 
to protect that eminence,” that is, to institute constitutional 
monarchy. 68 He wanted China, for her very survival, to “integrate 
her religion” and “mix her race.” 69 He wanted to modify Confu- 
cianism and the Chinese. 

Staunch conservatives like Yeh Te-hui loathed 1 Nai and found 
“integrating the religion” ridiculous. Christianity and Confucian- 
ism were to co-exist in China. The Emperor was to pronounce a 
special edict allowing anyone who wished to to become a Chris- 
tian. Truly knowledgeable Confucians were to “repair” Con- 
fucianism, by discarding faulty doctrines and borrowing new ones, 
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to make up for what was lacking. Confucianism and Christianity 
would complement each other, would influence each other, would 
become as one. 70 

if such compromising of the faith seemed blasphemous to the 
orthodox, “mixing of the race” seemed positively disgusting. Mix- 
ing races meant “intermarriage between yellows and whites.” I 
Nai said that China must “mix her race to preserve her race.” He 
realized, of course, that many would ask, aghast, “Would you have 
our pure and fair descendants die out, while that sheep-stench race 
increases?” 71 But he had a ready answer: 

These are the frightened words of stupid scholars, the snide remarks 
of little minds. Good men who know the times do not speak thus. . . . 
There is no better way to preserve our race than for our princesses to 
be married to the aristocracy of Europe and for our princes to marry 
princesses of Europe. Indeed, there should be an order encouraging any- 
one who so wishes, be he gentleman or commoner, to wed his daughter 
to a Westerner or take a Western wife. The most valuable thing in inter- 
national marriages will be to choose Westerners of great intelligence. 

. . . This is what is meant by “using the power of love to draw out one’s 
country’s destiny,” and by “prolonging a noble race through transfor- 
mation.” A union of two of the same kind produces few offspring. Mar- 
riages between people with the same surname have been forbidden 
throughout the ages. Westerners, too, say the children of consanguineous 
couples are often epileptics. That is why China has forbidden marriages 
between cousins. But, if yellows would mate with whites, the children 
they would bear would necessarily be big and strong, healthy, good- 
looking, and intelligent. 72 

Chinese stock would be improved, and improved it could survive. 

One did not have to be “conservative” to find this idea ridicu- 
lous. The patent absurdity of the white race, or any other race, 
being able to work any appreciable change on a population that al- 
ready encompassed a quarter of humanity— barring measures that 
would have made child’s play of the Draconian— should have been 
quite sufficient to keep most people from taking the suggestion 
seriously. But also, I Nai’s suggestion was simply too insulting. 
That some were willing to take it seriously is therefore far more 
startling than Yeh Te-hui’s refusal to do so. The fact that men of 
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high intellect would even contemplate the horrible prospect that 
Chinese blood might have to be mixed with the blood of white 
men to survive proved how serious a blow had been dealt Chinese 
self-respect. It also proved how frightening a “Darwinian world” 
could seem. 

When Yeh Te-hui, a Chinese whose self-respect was quite in- 
vincible, first heard of I Nai’s proposal, however, he did not even 
bother to get angry. He said that, when I Nai’s article first came 
out, “the scholars of Changsha rose in a body to attack it.” When 
some of the more worried rushed to tell Yeh Te-hui of I Nai’s call 
to mix the race, he quickly calmed their fears: “I told them . . . 
that ‘ducks and chickens may roost together, but they will not 
mate. Likewise dogs and swine may walk one road, but they will 
not pair up. Human nature being more exalted than that of birds 
and beasts, I Nai’s works need not be feared.’ Hearing that, they 
laughed and took their leave. I may be said to have totally dis- 
armed the enemy with a joke.” 73 

When the Emperor began to listen to K’ang Yu-wei and Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, however, the humor of the situation, for Yeh Te-hui, 
vanished completely. Ignoring I Nai, he savagely attacked, in es- 
says and memorials, the doctrines of “mixing the race” and 
“merging the religion” as parts of a pernicious K’ang-Liang plot to 
turn Chinese into Westerners. K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
he said, were caught up in the insane delusion that by selling both 
body and soul they could somehow achieve “self-strengthening.” 
Not unreasonably, Yeh Te-hui saw the slogan “Mix the race to 
preserve the race” as a logical absurdity. 

Yeh Te-hui’s blaming this idea on “K’ang-Liang” was probably 
not unjust. When the Ta t’ung shu was finally published in 1935, it 
revealed that K’ang Yu-wei had indeed harbored hopes for the 
whitening of the Chinese people that far exceeded I Nai’s. In a 
section entitled “Abolish class boundaries and equalize races,” he 
had written: 

Yellow and white possess the world: the silver race is spreading 
across the globe, but the golden race has the largest population. The 
white race is admittedly fittest in strength, but the yellow race, with its 
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numbers and its intelligence, will never be extinguished, if only it will 
merge and be transformed. I have seen some of our countrymen who 
have long lived in England or Australia, or who in China have been espe- 
cially careful in their diet, nurturing themselves with the best of Western 
methods, whose “complexions seem dyed with cinnabar,” just like the 
Europeans. Anyone who daily dines on broiled beef, half raw and still 
dripping with red blood, will look, after several months, as if his face 
were rouged, if the members of the yellow race will only get out more 
in the sun and absorb the sunshine, if they will live in areas open to the 
wind, and breathe good air, if they will move southerners a little to the 
north and mountain people nearer to the rivers, then, after two or three 
generations of interbreeding, in no more than a hundred years, they will 
gradually get whiter. Racial interbreeding will naturally lead to racial 
amalgamations and, before the Ta t’ung is accomplished, the yellows 
will already all be whites. 74 

This was carrying the admonition “if you can’t lick ’em, join 
’em” too far: “Can this talk of mixing our race to preserve our 
race— as if out of several hundred million Chinese children there is 
not one fit to transmit his seed— be anything else,” cried Yeh Te- 
hui, “than the deranged yapping of a mad dog?” 75 The idea might 
be mad, but together with the idea of integrating the religion it 
was more pernicious than even the doctrines of institutional re- 
form, equality, and democracy, for which K’ang Yu-wei and Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao were more commonly attacked. 76 

HERESY. Just how much and for how long Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ever 
shared his teacher’s hopes for the whitening of China is unclear. 
Perhaps, in telling his students that the wave of the future was 
coming from the West, he did, as Yeh Te-hui claimed, inspire some 
of them “to wish to throw away the purity of body they received 
from their parents and merge with the whites.” 77 But he has left 
no writings that come close to those of K’ang Yu-wei or I Nai on 
the subject. Before, during, and after his Hunan teaching, he wrote 
essays protesting that racially the Chinese were every bit the 
equals of the whites, so that, if he ever did believe in the necessity 
of mixing the race to preserve it, it must have been only briefly. 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was, however, “guilty” of professing another 
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doctrine, which in Yeh Te-hui’s eyes lay even closer to the heart of 
the K’ang-Liang “heresy,” the doctrine, as Yeh Te-hui put it, “that 
human nature will not he good until the human race has im- 
proved.” 78 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had indeed said this, and he had directly 
related the idea to the Western theory of evolution, even though he 
gave credit to Confucius for having first divined it. In an argument 
sublimely unsullied by any textual backing, he declared that Con- 
fucius had said (or meant) that human nature would progress, or 
evolve, from the evil to the both good and evil to the good, in neat 
congruence with society’s progression through the ages of Disorder 
and Ascending Peace to that of Great Peace, The theory of evolution 
had substantiated Confucius’s teaching. Westerners were promoting 
studies towards the improvement of the race, and, when such studies 
bore fruit, Confucius’s prophecy would be accomplished. 79 

Yeh Te-hui, totally unmoved by Liang’s Confucian “scholar- 
ship,” seems to have been one of the first to realize that, so inter- 
preted, the theory of evolution aimed a potential death blow at 
the very heart of at least the orthodox Mencian strain of the Con- 
fucian faith. The fact that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao chose to propound his 
“Confucian” theory of the evolving goodness of human nature in 
an essay expressly intended to reinterpret Mencius only suggests 
that he had probably come to the same conclusion even sooner. 
For Mencius had, in fact, never even hinted that human nature 
might be evolving. The Mencian argument was that human nature 
was— already — basically good, that is, that human nature already 
had within it that which it takes to be good, the full potential to 
be good. This potential, which was all that really mattered, was 
complete in every man 80 — and the whole Mencian-Confucian moral 
imperative depended on it. Yeh Te-hui could not believe that the 
human race had been struggling under a hopeless handicap, that 
the Confucian dream of peace on earth had hence been a mirage 
from Confucius’s day to this, and that it would remain one until 
man had changed his very self. He believed with Confucius that 
goodness had always been at hand, 81 and that it was still at hand, 
if only men would grasp it. Goodness was at hand, and order was 
at hand. There was no waiting on evolution. 
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We can see that, at least on this one issue, evolution apparently 
challenged the Confudan canon much as it challenged the Bible. It 
is thus far from surprising that there were Confucians who rose to 
their canon’s defense. 

Yeh Te-hui was no divine. As a “defender of the faith” he was 
largely self-appointed, but he brought against this evolutionary no- 
tion of the imperfection of human nature the closest Chinese 
equivalent to the odium theologicum with which men like Bishop 
Wilberforce had first met evolution in the West. Indeed, in mag- 
nificent coincidence, Yeh Te-hui turned on Liang Ch’i-ch’ao with 
the same rhetorical question Bishop Wilberforce had asked of Hux- 
ley: “Liang teaches that human nature will be good only after the 
species has been improved. I wonder from what seed Mr. Liang is 
descended? I wonder what creature’s nature he has?” 82 

In associating nature with ancestry in his insult, Yeh Te-hui at 
last gives evidence that the evolutionary (and revolutionary) no- 
tion of man’s having animal ancestors could, after all, offend Con- 
fucian minds (or emotions) as it could Christian. Any Confucian, 
as wc have said, could readily admit that man was related to the 
lowest of the ten thousand things “in principle” (just as any Chris- 
tian could admit that man was related to all creatures through the 
hand that made them), but it took considerable philosophical 
sang-froid to admit that man and beast could be related in blood. 
Yeh Te-hui was obviously afraid that such an admission would 
deny the distinction between man and beast, and lead men to 
beastly behavior. 83 Mencius, after all, had said that, although the 
difference between human nature and animal nature was very 
slight, it nevertheless made all the difference in the world. The 
good man preserved that difference; the weak man let it go. 84 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, said Yeh Te-hui, had lost it: “Mencius says that 
to live in leisure without any doctrine is to be almost an animal. A 
man like Mr. Liang lives in leisure with a doctrine, but he is still 
almost an animal.” 85 And as for K’ang Yu-wei, “his lack of human 
nature is such that he is not even a vegetable’s equal. How can he 
be fit company for bird or beast?” 86 

Mencius himself would not have been as upset as Yeh Te-hui 
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was at the thought of man’s having animal ancestors, for Mencius 
had admitted from the beginning that man was a mixed bag, with 
animal appetites as well as a humane heart. What mattered to Men- 
cius was man’s make-up, not how man was made. The unique 
spark of goodness in man’s nature was a mystery with or without 
evolution, but it existed, and no number of weird skeletons in 
man’s closet could deny it. For the proof lay not in man’s forbears 
but in his being. 

Evolution would not have destroyed Mencius’s faith in his 
good-natured man, nor should it have destroyed his faith in the 
completeness of man, or rather in man’s complete potential for 
completeness, for, strictly speaking, every “creature” that ever 
evolved was complete in itself. If something else evolved from it, 
it was something else. 

Yeh Te-hui’s antagonism to the idea of evolution was not, 
therefore, altogether rational. But he had no way of knowing 
enough about evolution to be able to make a truly rational assess- 
ment of its seeming challenge to his Confucianism. His only in- 
formant was Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, whose own understanding of 
evolution was, quite understandably, sophomoric at best. We 
cannot, therefore, dismiss Yeh Te-hui’s antagonism to evolution, 
as he heard of it, simply as part and parcel of his political aver- 
sion to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and his reformist doctrines. Evolution, as 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao presented it, was hard to take. 

Consider, as one example, this bit of “evidence” of man’s 
animal ancestry, quoted by Yeh Te-hui from one of Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao’s comments on a student’s paper: 

Many of the ancient emperors portrayed in the Han period ancestral 
temple of Wu Liang have human heads and serpents' bodies or animal 
bodies with human faces. This is proof of the veracity of the ancient 
legends. The Shan hai ching (Book of mountains and seas) definitely 
does not speak nonsense. Tung Chung-shu quoted an ancient saying 
that “men must realize that they are exalted above all creatures.” From 
this we can see that in ancient times the difference between man and 
beast was not at all great. For who today does not know that he is 
nobler than the animals? Who would need to be told so by the Sages? 
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The Westerners’ ancient books contain repeated prohibitions against 
men committing intercourse with animals. This can only mean that 
many must have done so . 87 

What might have been a shrewd argument in an investigation of 
the social customs of Sodom and Gomorrah was a less-than-helpful 
gambit for convincing skeptics of the truth of evolution. When 
such an argument was seen beside the injunction to mix the race 
to save it, Chinese purity seemed assailed at once by past and fu- 
ture— and all in the name of Darwin. Small wonder, then, that a 
proud Chinese like Yeh Te-hui could growl in scornful anger, “if 
such a breed wants to act like the men of the Book of the Moun- 
tains and Seas , then let them, but why must they drag the entire 
yellow race into bestiality?” 88 Bishop Wilberforce would have 
shouted, “Amen!” 

Ironically, however, in the religious controversy over Confu- 
cianism, in which Bishop Wilberforce would most definitely not 
have agreed with Yeh Te-hui, Yeh Te-hui himself fell prey to the 
infectious quality of Social Darwinian rhetoric, even though he 
usually deplored the modernisms with which the Hunan reform- 
ers, so he thought, were sullying the Emperor’s Chinese. 89 He 
recognized a struggle among the world’s religions. But he was 
convinced that “Confucianism, being the religion most widely in 
harmony with the human heart and the laws of Heaven, must one 
day flourish in all the civilized countries of both East and West. . . . 
Heaven, foreseeing the present situation, prepared for it in the 
Warring-States period. Thus, the more strongly men held to hetero- 
dox religions, the more strongly others protected our Sage’s holy 
teaching. The Westerners speak of the ‘struggle for survival.’ That 
is of course a fixed law.” 90 

Yeh Te-hui was convinced that Confucianism would win in that 
struggle because it was best. Momentarily forgetting his own quarrel 
with Western science, he reveled in the fact that, in Western coun- 
tries, “the scientists, more often than not, are at loggerheads with 
the religions [Protestantism and Catholicism] . This will prove their 
religions’ undoing; it will clear the way for Confucius.” 91 Thus he 
could argue against those who sought to preserve Confucianism by 
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Westernizing it, “There is no need to weep over Confucianism; there 
is no need to preserve it .” 92 It would win out naturally in the end. In 
religious matters, Yeh Te-hui believed in the survival of the fittest. 

So Darwinian language did sneak in to what the Reformers would 
have called the rhetoric of reaction. Chang Chih-tung, whom Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao considered to be, with Yeh Te-hui, one of the two 
greatest intellectual enemies of the Reform Movement, also spoke 
occasionally of the struggle for survival. He even attributed Euro- 
pean wealth and power to the intense struggle for survival neces- 
sary among European nations , 93 although he did not go on to 
conclude that as a general principle competition was thus a good 
thing. Chang Chih-tung, of course, no less than Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
wanted China to gird herself for what everyone saw as the inevi- 
table struggle with the West, and, if he had not thought that K’ang 
Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao threatened to go too far, he certainly 
would have accepted Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s Darwinian exhortations to 
make China strong. 

Unfortunately, however, there was someone else struggling for 
survival within China, for whom Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s exhortations 
seemed as pernicious as the weapons of the Westerners. The 
Empress Dowager was already struggling for the dynasty’s survival, 
as much as for the nation’s. And she was struggling for her own 
survival no less fiercely. The young Kuang-hsu Emperor could ac- 
cept the K’ang-Liang reforms as being in the best interest of both 
his country and his throne, but she, his adoptive mother, seeing 
the characters of revolution on the wall, could not. Thus, with an 
intuitive grasp of the struggle for survival that would have done 
credit to a Mongolian tiger, the “Old Buddha,” at the eleventh 
hour, lashed out— and the Reform Movement was crushed. She 
who was least fit to save China won one last battle. 

And lost the war. By crushing the Reformers she virtually in- 
sured the eventual triumph of the Revolutionaries. But she had at 
least won supreme imperial power for herself for the last miserable 
decade of her life. 

She had also put an end to the first Chinese movement in which 
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Charles Darwin had taken part. She had not turned on K’ang Yu- 
wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao in order to stamp out the Darwinian 
heresy. She had not done so to placate angry Confucians like Yeh 
Te-hui, although knowledge of their anger must have added to her 
confidence as she measured the chances for success in her coup. 
Most probably, she did not even remember Darwin’s name. And 
yet that name, because of her actions, would come back in a far 
more frightening form to haunt her to the end of her days. 

Darwin’s loudest champion, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, fled with Darwin’s 
banner to Japan. But once there, Darwin’s banner was torn in two. 
The Revolutionaries claimed Darwin as their own. And in their 
tracts they sent him back to China in their behalf. The Empress 
Dowager had not wittingly attacked Darwin, but Darwin would 
attack her. Through the mouths of revolutionaries he would 
shout, or be forced to shout, “You and your race are unfit. You 
will perish through natural selection. Evolution will sweep you 
aside.” 
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In the gloomy calm that followed the ending of the Hundred 
Days Reform, Chinese men of feeling quietly read Yen Fu’s 
T'ien-yen lun, his translation of Thomas Huxley’s Evolution and 
Ethics, which had finally in 1898, a year of great hope and dis- 
appointment, seen publication in an edition that reached all 
China. Discouraged men found in its pages new cause for hope; 
complacent men at last found cosmic reason for concern. Some, 
alas, found reason for despair. Mature men of sophisticated liter- 
ary and philosophical mind— for whom the book was written— read 
it through, nodding at very least in admiration for its elegant 
Chinese; schoolboys, for whom it had expressly not been written, 
read it through, struggling with the difficult richness of its classical 
prose, impatient to decipher its exciting if somewhat frightening 
new vision of the world. Two generations found answers in one 
book to the question then assailing every disheartened patriot’s 
mind, “What do we do now?” 

The immediate individual excitement generated by this book 
has been captured in the memoirs of both generations, most fa- 
mously by the eventual champion of Chinese liberalism, Hu Shih. 
But Hu Shih’s memoirs are perhaps too famous, for they have 
fooled many people into thinking that his discovery of T’ien-yen 
lun in 1905 or 1906 marked the beginning of that book’s influ- 
ence. 1 It is thus better to cite here the memoirs of another great 
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intellectual figure ten years Hu Shih’s senior, Lu Hsun, who has 
left an account of discovering the book in its very first year of 
publication, when he was a student of seventeen in a “foreign-style 
school” in Nanking: 

As it became popular to read new books, I learned that China had a 
book called T'ien-yen lun. Therefore, when Sunday came, I ran down 
to the southern section of the city and bought a copy, a lithographed 
copy on white paper, for exactly 500 wen. I opened it and took a look. 

It was printed in excellent characters. The first lines read: “Huxley sat 
alone in his house in the south of England: with mountains behind him 
and fields before. The scenery outside his windows was as clear as if at 
his fingertips, and he wondered what had been there two thousand 
years ago, before even Rome’s great general, Caesar, had arrived. And 
he guessed that there had been only wilderness, created by nature.*’- Oh, 
so the world has a Huxley, thinking like that in his study, and thinking 
so freshly. 1 read on without stopping. I came upon “the struggle for 
existence” and “natural selection,” I came upon Socrates, and Plato, 
and the stoics. 2 

And he came upon Homer, Hamlet, Kant, and Hume, Shake- 
speare, Thales, Haeckel, Job, Alexander the Great, Alexander 
Pope, cynics, Tudors, chimpanzees, biology, logic, nebulae, and 
nerves, 3 — he came upon whole new worlds. 

For Huxley, in arguing that “cosmic nature is no school of vir- 
tue, but the headquarters of the enemy of ethical nature,” in at- 
tacking “the fanatical individualism of our time [that] attempts to 
apply the analogy of cosmic nature to society,” in repudiating, in 
short, “the gladiatorial theory of existence,” 4 introduced not only 
Darwin and the theory of evolution, but famous men and ideas 
from Greek— and Indian— philosophy, from Western science and 
literature, from Western history and religion. With Yen Fu’s help,' 
he opened up for Chinese eyes the whole awaiting field of Western 
intellectual history. He also, by letting people see natural fields in 
a new way, opened up the whole vast field of natural history. For 
most Chinese intellectuals had never looked at nature as naturalists. 
When men like Lu Hsun looked with Huxley through his windows 
at English fields, they quite literally saw nature as they never had 
before— and were excited by it. 
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T’ien-yen lun , therefore, was exciting in many ways at once. It 
was not exciting just as a political map or compass for the future, 
or as something that seemed to make cosmic sense out of interna* 
tional chaos. It was not exciting simply frighteningly as a Darwinian 
warning of impending doom, or, at very least as a disheartening 
protestation of the “naturalness” of China’s political predicament. 
Nor was it exciting simply as a Darwinian promise of progress. For 
those reflective enough to think beyond China, it was deeply ex- 
citing scientifically and philosophically. 

T’ien-yen lun meant many things to many people, especially as 
so many conflicting points of view were expressed within it. Hux- 
ley, playing his own devil’s advocate, gave quite generous exposi- 
tions of many of his opponents' views— before rebutting them— and 
Yen Fu, in his commentaries, gave his views, as well as those of 
Spencer. Except, therefore, as the prime source of a handful of 
Darwinian or Social Darwinian slogans, which, once translated, 
proved to have a most wildly creative, influential life of their own, 
it makes no sense to talk of “the influence” of T’ien-yen lun, for 
that influence was actually the many differing influences of many 
different people— and it is no easy matter to determine whose was 
the greatest. 

if, as Benjamin Schwartz contends, T’ien-yen lun was really 
published not just as a translation of Evolution and Ethics but as a 
running argument between Huxley and Yen Fu, if indeed it really 
“consists of two works— a paraphrase of Huxley’s lectures, and an 
exposition of Spencer’s essential views as against Huxley” 5 — then 
who won? Whom did Yen Fu’s readers believe, Huxley or Spencer, 
Huxley or Yen Fu? The place to find out, of course, is in the quo- 
tations from T’ien-yen lun that run rampant throughout tile po- 
lemical essays of the first two decades of this century, essays on 
revolution, political, social, and philosophical. But to answer 
the question well, we must first probe the depths of disagree- 
ment between Huxley, Spencer, and Yen Fu, and put off our 
examination of others’ excitement over T’ien-yen lun until we 
have inquired into Yen Fu’s own excitement over Evolution 
and Ethics. 
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Social Da r win ism 

Professor Schwartz, in his excellent chapter on Yen Fu and Evo- 
lutioti and Ethics, is both disturbed and intrigued by an “enormous 
paradox.” Having determined that Yen Fu became a “Social Dar- 
winist” largely thanks to the works of Spencer, and that he thus 
wanted above all else to introduce to China Spencerian Social Dar- 
winism, he is puzzled that Yen Fu should translate Huxley. “Hux- 
ley’s lectures are decidedly not an exposition of Social Darwinism. 
They actually represent an attack on Social Darwinism! They must 
be understood in terms of that widespread revulsion against Spen- 
cerian orthodoxy which set in at the end of the century in both 
Great Britain and the United States. . . . Why, then,” wonders Pro- 
fessor Schwartz, “does Yen Fu choose to translate a work so little 
in tune with his basic message?” 6 

But Huxley’s work is really much more in tune with Yen Fu’s 
message than it would appear, and Yen Fu was trying to make it 
even more so. Professor Schwartz is perfectly aware of the fact 
that there is much in Huxley’s book to excite Yen Fu. He notes 
the “brief, vivid and almost poetic account of the main tenets of 
Darwinism,” and he notes what we have noted above, Huxley's 
almost mystical description of nature and his invitation into the 
new worlds of natural history and Western thought, 7 Yen Fu was 
the first to be excited by so much of that which, thanks to him, 
excited readers of T'ien-yen Itm. But, philosophically. Professor 
Schwartz still sees Huxley and Yen Fu at loggerheads. He claims 
that Yen Fu “makes clear his profound commitment to Social 
Darwinism and to the ethic implicit in Social Darwinism,” and 
concludes that Yen Fu translated Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics 
largely as “a foil for the master,” that is, for Spencer. 8 

These last two statements can be misleading on several counts. 
Spencer was not, strictly speaking. Yen Fu’s master, for Yen Fu 
was no one’s disciple. He never accepted any Wcsterner-not even 
Spencer, not even Darwin— as an infallible seer, nor did he take 
any Western work as gospel. He consequently was never caught in 
the fundamentalist bind, religious, Marxist, or whatever, of having 
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to accept, make sense of, and defend every sentence of a canon. 
He chose to translate certain books by certain men to express cer- 
tain ideas, but there was no one man and no one book that he felt 
could stand as the one and only guide for China. He had analyzed 
British power as the product of a combination of ideas that he 
could introduce only by a package of translations, a synthesis of 
those Western ideas that he, Yen Fu, thought good for China. He 
offered a synthesis that was clearly his own, even though he never 
sat down and wrote one. In fine Chinese tradition, he confined his 
own writing largely to footnotes, but in the tradition of the Sung 
philosopher Lu Hsiang-shan, the “Classics,” that is, those works he 
translated from Spencer, Smith, Huxley, Montesquieu, Mill, and 
Jenks, were in reality his footnotes. 9 

Yen Fu was tremendously impressed with Spencer, but only se- 
lectively impressed. He never tried to justify all of Spencer; in 
T’icn-ycn hm he certainly did not simply defend Spencer from 
Huxley’s attack, nor did lie simply attack Huxley with Spencer. 
Much, perhaps most, of what Huxley said was left unchallenged, 
and much of Spencer was ignored. He ignored, for example, that 
part of Spencer that could justify “non-action,” that part that was 
against strong government or strong nation-states. He ignored, in- 
deed, that part of Spencer that most seemed for the “fanatical 
individualism” Huxley was so much against. 

We have already seen that Yen Fu did not even come close to 
being a “fanatical individualist,” He was a fanatical “groupist,” a 
ch ’nn-ist, from start to finish. “Individualism” was good only in 
that it liberated individual energies for group effort, which ener- 
gies were only good if channeled or indeed harnessed towards such 
effort. Yen Fu could thus be impressed by Spencer’s vision of the 
social organism, and at the same time be impressed by Huxley’s at- 
tack on a kind of uncontrolled individualism that in Yen Fu’s eyes 
could only harm that organism— Yen Fu could feel that both Spen- 
cer and Huxley were for the group. 

That is why it is misleading to say that Yen Fu was a “Social 
Darwinist” committed to “the ethic implicit in Social Darwinism,” 
and hence at odds with Huxley. The label “Social Darwinist” 
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encompasses too much to tell us much, and it fools us if we think 
it means one thing. There is no single ethic implicit in Social Dar- 
winism. If we take “Social Darwinist” as a fit label for someone 
committed to the ethic of ruthless, uncharitable self-interest that 
Huxley so abhorred, then Yen Fu was not a Social Darwinist at all, 
while, if we take it, as I think we must, as a label fit for anyone 
who attempts to explain society in Darwinian terms, then Huxley, 
even in Evolution and Ethics, was as much a Social Darwinist as 
Spencer himself. He simply explained society in different Darwinian 
terms. He held that evolution had produced the ethical sense that 
now enabled man to rise above his former self, to “kick down the 
ladder by which he has climbed,” and to repudiate “the ape and 
tiger methods of the struggle for existence.” 10 

There was already in Huxley a strong proto-Kropotkinist bent, 
with which our “Spencerian” Yen Fu was in total sympathy. Hux- 
ley believed that social morality, the ethical process of human 
“cooperation,” was not only a phenomenon produced by evolu- 
tion; it was man’s only means of further evolution. He held that 
societies— all societies, whether of men or of ants— “have arisen 
out of the advantage of co-operation in the struggle for exis- 
tence.” 11 Human societies have been able to arise, however, only 
thanks to a curbing of man’s natural self-assertiveness. Individuals 
have come to have self-restraining “consciences” thanks to their 
gradual recognition that their own survival depends on the survival 
of their group, which can survive only if its members restrain 
themselves and work together. Huxley saw “an artificial person- 
ality, the ‘man within’ as Adam Smith calls conscience . . . built up 
besides the natural personality. He is the watchman of society, 
charged to restrain the anti-social tendencies of the natural man 
within the limits required by social welfare.” 12 Huxley distin- 
guished between an “artificial” and a “natural” personality, but, 
as the artificial was also the result of natural selection, he logically 
meant that the artificial was simply a later natural addition to the 
originally natural. At any rate, he termed “this evolution of the 
feelings out of which the primitive bonds of human society are 
so largely forged, into the organized and personified sympathy 
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we call conscience, the ethical process.” And he insisted that “it 
tends to make any human society more efficient in the struggle 
for existence with the state of nature or with other societies.” 13 

Now this ethical process, so close to Kropotkin’s later dynamic 
of “mutual aid,” was also incredibly close to Yen Fu’s concept 
(partially borrowed from Spencer!) of “the people’s virtue, that 
ch’un-'mg spirit so necessary to the preservation of China. It is 
ironic, therefore, that at this very point in his translation Yen Fu 
chose to quibble with Huxley. He even took the opportunity to 
comment, rather condescendingly, that Huxley’s “discussion of 
social theory is not as tight as Spencer’s.” 14 

But he was merely quibbling, and at this point quite unfairly. 
He was sidetracked by a Huxleian aside about parental love as a 
factor in the earliest formings of society. Yen Fu assumed Huxley 
meant that man was able to group because he was innately pos- 
sessed of a sympathetic spirit. He therefore claimed that Huxley 
had confused cause and effect. Yen Fu wanted no innate factors 
that were not the product of natural selection. But this comment 
proves only that Yen Fu had missed Huxley’s point, so obvious in 
the above quotations, that there had been an “ evolution of the 
feelings out of which the primitive bonds of human society 
[were] . . . forged,” that conscience had indeed been “built up.” 
The real point, however, is that, despite this misunderstanding, 
Yen Fu was in total agreement with Huxley’s main thrust in this 
section, that the “gradual strengthening of the social bond, though 
it arrests the struggle for existence inside society, up to a certain 
point improves the chances of society, as a corporate whole, in 
the cosmic struggle.” 15 

This sentence, which Yen Fu subtly turned into a policy rather 
than a simple statement of natural fact ("The reason those who 
seek a cohesive group suppress competition within that group is in 
order to withstand the natural forces without”) 16 was not only 
a basic “Darwinian” conviction of Yen Fu; it was one of the most 
pervasive “Darwinian” tenets in the whole Chinese Social Darwin- 
ian movement. The tenet “Cease struggle within to win without” 
was one of Yen Fu’s main grounds for opposing revolution. But 
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revolutionaries of all sorts made equally easy use of his doctrine, 
once they identified themselves as the in-group and their enemies 
as outsiders, even though they all struggled inside China. For they 
could also say, as they did, that such internal struggle was a strug- 
gle for the internal unity Yen Fu felt so necessary for China’s sur- 
vival. 

In as much as Huxley recognized the survival value of solidarity 
and its corollary of self-restraint, he was, if “original Social Dar- 
winism” means what it means to many, the unhindered glorification 
of self-interest, a proto-Kropotkinist-Social-Darwinian revisionist— 
and he was one of the first. But if Huxley was, so was Yen Fu. 
Yen Fu, most assuredly with a joyous inner shout of “Eureka!” 
composed, as a comment to Huxley’s passage above, his own 
proto-Kropotkinist formula: “Evolution has brought it about that 
those who are able to group shall survive; and those who are not 
able to group shall perish. Those who are good at grouping shall 
survive— and those who are not good at grouping shall perish. What 
does it mean to be good at grouping?— To be good at mutual 
sympathy.” 17 Thus, with Huxley’s help, did Yen Fu rescue the 
ch’iin - ing virtues from the Darwinian jungle without abandoning 
Darwin. Perhaps one could say that, for Yen Fu, such Social 
Darwinian revisionism was Hsun-tzian, 18 but, if it was, it was 
Hsun-tzian, Kropotkinist, Darwinian, and Huxleian all at once. 

CONFUCIAN OPTIMISM 

Yen Fu agreed, then, with Huxley's contention that “the instinct 
of unlimited self-assertion” which “every child born into the 
world will still bring with him” and his “inheritance (the reality at 
the bottom of the doctrine of original sin) from the long series of 
ancestors, human and semi-human, and brutal,” was now, despite 
the fact that it had once been “the condition of victory in the 
struggle for existence,” the “sure agent of the destruction of so- 
ciety, if allowed free play within.” 19 Yen Fu also agreed, just as 
strongly, with Huxley’s immediate qualification of that contention: 
that, if allowed to go too far, the ethical powers that restrained 
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that self-assertion could also lead to the destruction of society; 
that goodness could be suicidal; that, if the members of a group 
became too selfless, they might refuse to stand up for even their 
corporate self against aggressors; that, to live in the real world, it 
was impossible to live absolutely in accord with the Golden Rule, 
in either its Christian form or its Confucian (“Do not unto others 
what you would not have them do unto you ”). 20 For “what,” la- 
mented Huxley, “would become of the garden if the gardener 
treated all weeds and slugs and birds and trespassers as he would 
like to be treated if he were in their place ?” 21 

To Yen Fu’s great satisfaction, Huxley thus rejected as a practi- 
cal philosophy Christianity’s most famous maxim (he had already, 
of course, to Yen Fu’s even greater satisfaction, rejected Chris- 
tianity’s theology ). 22 He also, again with Yen Fu’s blessing, rejected 
Buddhism, because of its “total renunciation of that self-assertion 
which is the essence of the cosmic process .” 23 Despite the main 
entreaty of his book, for men to fight as the good fight a civil war 
within themselves against such self-assertion, he admitted in the 
end that, without some measure of it, men would not live at all. 

Yen Fu agreed with all this. Where he did not agree was with 
Huxley’s mood. For Huxley was obviously saddened, depressed, 
even angered— though irrationally, if there was only nature to be 
blamed— by what seemed to him the invincible imperfection of a 
world in which men were forced by evolution to live, if live they 
would, by adding only a measure of selflessness to their selfishness. 
Selflessness and selfishness, these two “necessities of life,” he saw 
as an irresolvable contradiction that he could not just cheerfully 
accept, in the manner of a Mao Tse-tung, as something “perfectly 
natural.” He did not believe men could strike some perfect balance 
between the two. Nor did he see any middle path leading, what- 
ever the cost in time, through contradiction to perfection. 

He nowhere saw any promise of perfection. “We also know 
modern speculative optimism,” he wrote, “with its perfectibility 
of the species, reign of peace, and lion and lamb transformation 
scenes; but one does not hear so much of it as one did forty years 
ago; indeed I imagine it is to be met with more commonly at the 
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tables of the healthy and wealthy, than in the congregations of the 
wise.” 24 “The prospect of attaining untroubled happiness, or a 
state which can, even remotely, deserve the title of perfection, ap- 
pears to me to be as misleading an illusion as ever was dangled be- 
fore the eyes of poor humanity. And there have been many of 
them.” 25 

Darwin had ceased to cheer Huxley up. “The theory of evolu- 
tion,” he wrote, “encourages no millennial anticipation.” 26 His 
new Darwinian explanation of original sin did nothing to change 
his basically biblical evaluation of human nature— and he saw no 
reason to believe evolution was about to change that nature. 
“Ethical nature may count upon having to reckon with a tenacious 
and powerful enemy as long as the world lasts,” he wrote. 27 He 
might just as well have said that Satan would torment the world 
until the Day of Judgment. 

Here at last we find something with which Yen Fu most cer- 
tainly did disagree. Huxley’s pessimism and his rebellious dislike of 
the “cosmic process” went against the grain of Yen Fu’s Darwin- 
ism, Confucianism, and Taoism all at once. It did indeed offend 
his “deepest religious proclivities.” 28 Yen Fu, like so many Chi- 
nese intellectuals throughout history, had come to have both a 
Confucian and a Taoist side, and now he had a Darwinian side as 
well, but, far from pulling him apart, these elements so happily 
reinforced each other in his thinking that all the pieces of the hu- 
man predicament suddenly fell together in his mind to make “per- 
fectly good” sense out of the contradictions that so needlessly, in 
his eyes, made Huxley despondent. 

Yen Fu did believe in perfectibility. One of the first messages 
he had heard from Darwin was that evolution was working its way 
towards (our) perfection. In his very First comment in T’ieti-yen 
lun he had written that, “once Darwin appeared, men knew that 
man was an element in evolution at once evolving and progress- 
ing.” 29 Yen Fu already believed in the mystical force of the Tao 
as the constant sustainer but also the changer of all things (so 
readily identifiable with Spencer’s “Unknowable”). From there it 
was an easy leap to a belief that the Tao was not just the constant 
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force behind cyclical change but the constant force behind pro- 
gressive change ( chin-hua ). As Yen Fu translated a line from Hux- 
ley in the opening passages of T'ien-yen lun, “Although nature 
ever changes, there is something changeless moving within it. What 
is it that is changeless? It is called evolution.” 30 

Taoism, therefore, helped explain the mysterious force of evo- 
lution. But it was Confucianism that helped “socialize” it. The 
evolving Tao was not only pushing our species forward; it was 
pushing our society forward as well. The Confucians had always 
protested that men should be able to live in perfect harmony, that 
perfect order had indeed once reigned under Sage rule, and that it 
could do so again. Now, the Confucian side of Yen Fu could shout 
in exultation that Darwin, and Spencer, had proved that the Tao 
was at this very minute irreversibly bearing our society towards 
that harmony. 

It is not surprising that Yen Fu labeled the chapter in which 
Huxley ridiculed “modern speculative optimism” as “his worst,” 31 
nor that he then cited a long Spencerian argument in support of 
the theory that perfect order could be reached. 32 It is true that the 
Taoist element in Yen Fu’s mind surfaced once again, this time to 
force him to admit that it would be presumptuous to say that one 
could literally know the destination of the Unknowable, but he 
showed his faith, nonetheless, in his own “guarded” conclusion: 
“What we can know is that the way of the world must progress, 
and that what comes will be better than what is.” 33 

With such a faith, he was not to be dismayed with Huxley’s ar- 
gument that the Golden Rule would not work in our world, or 
that the contradiction between selfishness and selflessness was 
necessary. His belief in ultimate perfection made it easy for him to 
accept such imperfection along the way, and so did the ancient 
Confucian doctrine of the cosmic correctness of the middle way, 
of the Golden Mean, which had always acknowledged and ac- 
cepted the existence of imperfection on its either side. 

Yen Fu could casually dismiss Huxley’s distress at the “failure” 
of the Golden Rule with the comment that in neither its Western 
nor Eastern form was the Golden Rule “sociology’s final formula 
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for perfect peace. The formula for perfect peace is this: ‘Every- 
man’s freedom shall be bound by the freedom of others.’ If one 
uses this formula, the above error will be corrected.” 34 But he was 
able to believe that this ideal was a workable substitute thanks 
largely to his Confucian faith that reasonable men could indeed 
walk the middle path. Everything could, like the little bear's por- 
ridge, be just right. One could be perfectly free without being too 
free. One could be self-interested without being too self-interested. 
A Western slogan again happily fit the Confucian spirit. Of course 
a measure of selfishness was necessary, a measure of self-assertive- 
ness. Of course one had, to some degree, to pursue one’s self- 
interest. But all that was perfectly all right, as long as one pursued 
“what the Westerners call . . . ‘enlightened self-interest.’ Enlight- 
ened self-interest does not go against morality.” 35 Enlightened 
self-interest was just enough. It was the middle path. 

Similarly, Yen Fu was not disheartened by Huxley’s Darwinian 
proof of original sin. For Yen Fu had again the protection of two 
thousand years of this-worldly Confucian optimism. Huxley, of 
course, had had the protection of two thousand years of other- 
worldly Judeo-Christian optimism, but that was based on a belief 
in a God Huxley though Darwin had disproved. Even worse, poor 
Huxley, unlike so many of his simple-minded contemporaries, for 
some reason found it impossible to secularize that Judeo-Christian 
optimism and sec in evolution the promise of a Heaven on earth. 
Consequently, he was caught with what in effect was a biblical 
evaluation of human nature, long after he had lost his biblical faith 
in that nature’s possible redemption. 

For Yen Fu the problem was different. Good Confucians, of all 
persuasions, had always believed in the possibility of the Tao pre- 
vailing on earth. And they had believed— whatever they thought of 
man’s original nature— in the perfectibility, again on earth, if not 
of man at least of men. No confrontation with “the reality at the 
bottom of the doctrine of original sin” could shake that belief, at 
least not for a Hsun-tzian Confucian, for even Hsun Tzu had be- 
lieved— indeed just as strongly as Mencius— that everyman could 
be a Sage. 36 Every man could so better himself or so get the 
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better of himself that he could best his originally evil nature. 
Original sin was no cause for despair. 

As far as the classic Hsun-tzian-Mencian argument over original 
goodness was concerned, Yen Fu was certainly more of a Hsun- 
tzian than a Mencian. It is true, he said that Hsun Tzu had “gone 
too far ” 37 in labeling our original nature evil, but his quarrel was 
with Hsun Tzu’s logical right to make such a value judgment, not 
with his basic description of human nature. He seemed to believe 
that the concepts “good” and “evil” were themselves not original 
and hence could not be fairly applied to what was . 38 Still, he 
seemed to accept without qualms the idea that men’s earliest 
instincts were selfish. Our social instincts, those occasional sparks 
of selflessness which Mencius took as proof of our original and 
latent goodness. Yen Fu would have said had developed slightly 
later, as a result of natural selection. The theory of evolution, 
therefore, seemed to resolve or at least to end the controversy. 
Hsun Tzu may have been closer to the truth in the beginning, but 
even he had noted that what distinguished man from beast was 
man’s ability to ch’iin or “socialize.” That ability was proof of the 
evolving Mencian nature, destined to triumph in the end. 

Such Darwinian Confucianism, however, as we have seen in the 
case of Yeh Te-hui, was anathema to any orthodox Mencian Con- 
fucian, and not just because it denied the orthodox doctrine that 
human nature was good ab origitte. Yen Fu’s subtle, if unconscious, 
transfer of Confucian optimism— from belief in the perfectibility 
of the individual to belief in the perfectibility of the species, from 
belief in the ever-present possibility of social order to belief in the 
ultimate inevitability of social order, from belief in the potentially 
good nature of men to belief in the eventually good nature of 
man— virtually destroyed the original promise of the Confucian 
faith. For the assured future triumph of the species logically ruled 
out any individual triumphs in the present, except perhaps for a 
handful of “supermen,” or “advanced” human beings. Most men 
were not yet good-natured enough to be good. 

Characteristically, however, Yen Fu overlooked this point. He 
was so obsessed with China’s predicament that he could not see 
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the individual human predicament as an individual predicament. 
Consequently, he could not appreciate the pathos in Huxley’s 
implied question, “How should we live as sinners without promise 
of redemption?” But he could appreciate the spirit of the answer. 
He could deeply admire Huxley’s determination to struggle for a 
better world even as he chided, and perhaps pitied, him for being 
unable to see that the world could become perfect. He could see 
that Huxley had that spirit ascribed to Confucius himself by the 
mocking guard at Shih-men. He was one “who acts though he 
knows he cannot succeed.” 39 Yen Fu's only quarrel was with the 
“unnecessary” pessimism that kept Huxley from seeing that he 
could succeed. 

Yen Fu was obviously deeply moved by the lines from Tenny- 
son’s “Ulysses” with which Huxley closed his argument: 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down, 

It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 

but something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note may yet be done . 40 

He translated Tennyson’s lines into verse that had the ring of the 
Book of Odes, and he let them stand virtually without comment as a 
fitting end for T’ien yen lun: 

Hoist sail upon the deep blue sea. 

Great wind and waves stretch out forever. 

Perhaps we shall sink in the bottomless depths. 

Perhaps we shall reach the Immortal’s shore. 

How can we know 
Which it shall be? 

0 Tempora, O Mores! 

1 shall give my all, 

Without giving up, 

For such is man ’ s duty. 

To the poem he added only one last line of prose: “I wish to join 
with all men of conscience in the world in swearing to this re- 
solve.” 41 
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It was precisely this resolve to act, to work, for a better world 
that in the end let Yen Fu join with Huxley— against the objec- 
tions of Herbert Spencer. Yen Fu and Huxley might still in one 
sense be worlds aparts in their resolve. In their immediate dreams 
each certainly had his own world most in mind, Huxley a better 
England, Yen Fu a stronger China, Huxley a more humane society, 
Yen Fu a more united— and, hence more militant— “social organ- 
ism,” but philosophically both still agreed that it was human ac- 
tion that would decide success or failure, or at least that, without 
human action, human dreams could not come true. 


Confucianism in action 

This shared belief in the necessity for resolute human action finally 
resolves “the enormous paradox” of the “Social Darwinian” Yen 
Fu choosing to translate an “anti-Social-Darwinian” book as a 
Darwinian guide to survival for a beleaguered China. Yen Fu, after 
all, had chosen to act himself, in writing his essays and translating 
T’ien-yen lun, because he wanted action. He wanted his govern- 
ment to act immediately, to get his people started acting on the 
long, hard course of action that alone could bring them the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral fitness necessary to survive. Yen Fu 
wanted action, and Huxley gave a call for action— much more 
clearly than did Spencer. Yen Fu might see prescriptions in Spen- 
cer’s descriptions of evolution, but he could not find in Spencer 
any Tennysonian poems that cried out for “work of noble note.” 

Huxley appealed to Yen Fu’s Confucian conscience, even though 
he offended Yen Fu’s Taoist faith. This may seem paradoxical, 
but it is fact, made possible by the Taoist-Confucian conflict in 
Yen Fu’s head. 

For Huxley, without realizing it, was writing about the very 
same Taoist-Confucian conflict that so divided Yen Fu’s “pro- 
clivities.” Huxley’s whole book was unwittingly a modern recast 
of the classic Taoist-Confucian argument over the proper rela- 
tionship between jen wei (human action) and t’ien hsing (the cos- 
mic process). Indeed the “classic” nature of the argument was one 
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of the reasons Yen Fu was drawn to Huxley’s book in the First 
place. It was also one of the reasons Huxley’s book fell so ele- 
gantly into classical Chinese, one of the reasons the scholar Wu 
Ju-lun could claim that Yen Fu’s prose had carried Huxley almost 
to the level of the philosophers of the late Chou. 43 In this argu- 
ment, Huxley, of course, emphatically took the Confucian posi- 
tion, while Herbert Spencer took the Taoist. Actually, Huxley 
took the Hsun-tzian-Confucian position. He argued with Hsun Tzu 
that human action — jen wei— consciously and intellectually directed 
towards inhibiting our naturally selfish selves was the only way to 
goodness. Hsun Tzu had man struggling against his basic nature. 
Huxley had him struggling against his beastly nature, against the 
“original sin” inherited in the instinct to survive. In either case the 
good fight was with oneself. Man was engaged in a civil war, his 
intellect against his appetites; and so man’s ‘‘better half” was also 
at war with the cosmic process, the general that had trained man’s 
baser, basic self. 

There was illogic in Huxley’s position, the illogic, fully recog- 
nized, of the microcosm pitting itself against the macrocosm 
whence it came, 43 but even the illogic was Confucian. Confucius 
himself, although he may not have recognized such cosmic illogic 
as illogic, nonetheless, felt it and revealed it, in his self-defending 
cry, “If under Heaven the Way prevailed, I would not be trying to 
change things.” 44 And Hsun Tzu, even more clearly, caught the 
same illogic in his line, “Heaven and earth give birth to the good 
man, and the good man orders Heaven and earth.” 45 For Con- 
fucius, Hsun Tzu, and Huxley, the natural order was not naturally 
ordered. All three sought to change things. 

To this the Taoists, and Herbert Spencer, cried, “No! No!” In 
their eyes, it was precisely this Confucian kind of human action, 
directed against the natural process, that brought mankind to 
grief. Man should follow the doctrine of wu-wei, “no action 
against nature,” and let nature change things herself. Nature knew 
best. Nature would change things for the best. Man at his best 
should make sure he was not in the way of the Way. 

Now, clearly, Yen Fu was drawn to both positions. He wanted 
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the comfort of the Taoist side with its claim that the Way was pre- 
vailing, and he felt the need for the Confucian side, for he felt 
that China had to do something. He had faith in the Tao, which 
now, thanks to Darwin and Spencer, he identified with progress 
and evolution, and he took comfort in the faith that the Tao was 
bearing mankind upwards. But he also believed that individuals, 
men or countries, had to struggle to survive, that they had to act. 
He believed in the necessity of Huxley’s “horticultural process.” 
He believed in Confucian self-cultivation, and he believed in China’s 
self-cultivation. He did not believe in leaving China’s garden up to 
God. 

Yen Fu refused to see in these beliefs any conflict. He saw no 
paradox in his having at once both Confucian and Taoist beliefs, 
or in his being drawn at once to both Huxley and Spencer. For, in 
his own mind, he had resolved their conflicts, indeed, denied their 
conflicts. He knew that Huxley thought that he and Spencer were 
in conflict, but he thought that Huxley was wrong to think so, 
for he could see that the “ethical process” and the “cosmic pro- 
cess” were not in conflict. Yen Fu’s quarrel with Huxley was not 
with Huxley’s call for ethical action but simply with Huxley’s “un- 
fortunate” notion that such action was unnatural, that it went 
against the Tao. Yen Fu applauded Huxley’s ethical process. It was 
just what the ch’iin needed to pull itself together and survive. But 
he refused to say that this ethical process was at odds with the cos- 
mic process, because, as he saw it, the ethical process was simply a 
part of the cosmic process. Yen Fu’s proto-Kropotkinism preserved 
the good name of the Tao. The ch’wn-ing instincts were the prod- 
uct of evolution, as was man’s ability to harness both nature, with 
a small «, and himself. Thus the would-be man of virtue did not 
have to rebel against the universe, for the universe itself was 
evolving virtuous men. 

Wu Ju-lun, who wrote the opening preface for T’ien-yen lun, 
understood perfectly Yen Fu’s position: “Huxley arose and com- 
pletely changed the earlier theory, claiming that nature [lit. 
“Heaven”] could not be given free reign, but that man must resist 
nature. Man must resist nature, using to the full his naturally 
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endowed abilities, and ever renewing his efforts, so that his country 
might exist forever and his race never suffer decline. This is what is 
called struggling for victory over nature. And yet man’s struggle 
with nature, and man’s victories over nature, are both the results 
of the working of nature. Thus it is that natural action (t’ien hsing) 
and human endeavor (Jen chih) both are part and parcel of evolu- 
tion (t'ung kttei t’ien-yen).”* 6 

Yen Fu had won— to his own satisfaction— a simple semantic 
victory over paradox. He had resolved the age-old conflict between 
t'ien hsing and jen wei. He had resolved the conflict between Hux- 
ley and Spencer. He had simply declared the mystical word evolu- 
tion big enough for all of them. 

This declaration enables us at last to understand Yen Fu’s usually 
misinterpreted mistranslation of Evolution and Ethics as T'ien-yen 
lun, which only means “The theory of evolution,” and leaves out 
“ethics” altogether. Actually, in an earlier draft of his work. Yen 
Fu apparently did attempt to put “ethics” into his Chinese title. 
In the May 12, 1897 issue of the Shih-wu pao, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
mentioned his reading of Yen Fu’s “Chih-kung t’ien-yen lun.” 47 
The term chih-kung is not a good translation of ethics, but it is a 
revealing one, though very difficult to put back into English. It 
means something like “good social organization or social plan- 
ning.” It refers to the human effort of ordering, indeed of creating, 
a good society, but it looks at human effort primarily from the 
point of view of governments, not of individuals. It looks towards 
ethical organizing, not ethical behavior. Thus, if taken in the right 
sense, it could almost be translated as “good government.” 

Now neither “Good government and evolution,” nor “Evolu- 
tion and ethical organization” catches the full connotative force of 
Huxley’s title, Evolution and Ethics, but they both come close to 
what Yen Fu, with considerable justification, identified as Huxley’s 
subject. Huxley was talking about good government and good so- 
cial organization. He was not simply telling individuals that “cos- 
mic nature is no school of virtue”; 48 he was telling governments as 
well. Moreover, Yen Fu, however much he disagreed with Hux- 
ley’s contention that cosmic nature was indeed “the headquarters 
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of the enemy of ethical nature,’* 49 nevertheless totally agreed that 
“fanatical individualism,” the absolute selfishness that cosmic na- 
ture was supposed to teach, was anathema to the c/j’iin, He was 
thus, in principle, in favor of Huxley’s ethics, as he interpreted 
them, and would not have excluded “ethics” or chih-kung from 
his title because, as a “Social Darwinist,” he thought ethics inter- 
fered with evolution, if he left chih-kung out for anything other 
than aesthetic reasons, it was because he did not want to imply by 
juxtaposing chih-kung and t’ien-yen, that the two were in opposi- 
tion. He thus called his translation “The Theory of Evolution” and 
hoped that in his commentary he could convince his readers that 
“ethics,” despite Huxley’s own confusion, were an all important, 
but perfectly natural, part of evolution. 

As long as his readers could understand that fact, and see in it 
proof that Huxley was wrong to be so skeptical of evolution as 
the path to perfection, then, thought Yen Fu, they could and 
should listen closely and eagerly to what else Huxley had to say, 
for “he says much,” said Yen Fu, “about self-strengthening and 
the preservation of one’s race.” 50 That, we must remember, was 
Yen Fu’s ultimate reason for translating Huxley’s work. He wanted 
his countrymen to hear Huxley’s Darwinian call to action, his 
Darwinian imperative. He wanted them to see what he, Yen Fu, 
with his optimistic, Taoist, Confucian illogic, saw most clearly in 
Huxley’s work, proof that the Tao is prevailing, but also that the 
Tao helps those who help themselves. 

There is, then, no “enormous paradox” in Yen Fu’s trans- 
lating Evolution and Ethics. Yen Fu translated the best book 
he could find to instill awe for evolution, to deliver Darwinian 
warning, and to inspire in response the patriotic spirit (patriotic 
selflessness supposedly born of enlightened self-interest) that 
alone could bring Chinese into the active unity that was strength, 
the unity that alone could preserve China in her struggle for 
existence. 

Slightly transposed into Yen Fu’s choice of key, Huxley’s book 
fell well enough in tune with Yen Fu’s basic message. And, where 
there was discord, Yen Fu felt he could resolve it. Yet, in the end, 
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there was one note that surely he did not resolve, a deep, quiet 
almost ever-present note— Huxley’s sadness. 

Huxley wept at the price of evolution. Even if he could have 
convinced himself that evolution was still working for our good, 
he would have remained saddened at the way it worked, at the toll 
it took. For him, evolution was something “full of wonder, full 
of beauty, and at the same time full of pain.” 51 As a younger 
man, the wonder and beauty had almost blinded him to the pain, 
but in the end he found no way to overlook it. It kept him from 
worshiping evolution. It spoiled his scientist’s joy. He had a tragic 
sense that there was something ineffably wrong with the universe, 
and he could see no way it could be put right. 

Yen Fu was not a man without feeling. When he First explained 
the process of natural selection, he vented at least one heartfelt 
“Alas! That living things should produce so many seeds, and that 
so few should survive.” 52 And he cried, “Alas!” again when he 
told of aboriginal races disappearing from the earth. 53 But some- 
how his sighs did not stay with him. Unlike Huxley, he seemed 
able to forget evolution’s price, or to accept it. Undoubtedly his 
Taoism did much to help him. When, later, he annotated Lao 
Tzu's Tao te Citing, he excitedly saw in the famous line, “Heaven 
and earth are not humane; they use the ten thousand things as 
straw dogs,” the “opening idea of the evolutionary school.” 54 
Heaven and earth worked naturally. They did not have favorites. 
They did not “interfere” with their system. They were not “soft- 
hearted,” because they were great and up to great things. Heaven 
and earth worked at a level “beyond the humane and the inhu- 
mane.” 55 And yet, without question, Heaven and earth, the Tao, 
and, for Yen Fu, evolution, were good, for they were the force 
of perfection. Evolution’s lack of “humanity” was a case of 
“benign neglect.” 

In the end, it was Yen Fu’s vision of progress that preserved 
him, for better or for worse, from Huxley’s sadness. He him- 
self was neither brutal nor ruthless. The necessary action he 
imagined was a gentle cultivation that would aid growth, not a 
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ruthless weeding out that worked through death. He never thought 
in terms of China’s having to help out with nature’s dirty work, of 
China’s surviving only over the dead bodies of other nations. And 
yet, unseen, a certain callousness did creep into Yen Fu’s thought. 
For he had a vision of a coming peace on earth, a peace that 
could— and would— include China, a peaceful end that justified the 
brutality of evolution’s means. He had a vision of the Tao, of evo- 
lution triumphant, that could lift his eyes above the myriads of 
sacrificed straw dogs that lay strewn along the Way. 
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The Revolutionary Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 


While scholars and school boys read T'ien-yen lun, after the failure 
of the Reform Movement of 1898, the watchword pien-fa (reform) 
began to lose out to the word ko-ming (revolution) in the struggle 
for survival of political ideas. Ko-ming came to dominate Chinese 
rhetoric in the first decade of the twentieth century; it still does. 
However ill-defined, it was and is a word to be reckoned with. 

Until mid- 1903, however, the man in China who did most to 
promote revolution was not Sun Yat-sen or any other revolution- 
ary but Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, the arch-reformer. For one thing, before 
the famous Su pao (The Kiangsu journal) incident of June 1903 
and the publication a bit earlier of Tsou Jung’s Ko-ming chiin (The 
revolutionary army) and the radical journals, Che-chiang ch’ao 
(Tides of Chekiang) and Kiangsu, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had China’s 
reading public virtually to himself. His new journals, Ch’ing i pao 
(Honest criticism, December 1898-December 1901) and its suc- 
cessor, Hsin min ts'ung pao (A new people, February 1902-Novem- 
ber 1907), published in Japan and smuggled back into China 
through the treaty ports, were the things to read. But Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao was a political exile, a “rebel” with a price on his head, 
angrier than he had ever been in his life, furious at the Manchu 
concubine, now Empress Dowager, who had ruined his dreams of 
reform and murdered his comrades. His writing, therefore, in the 
first years after the Empress Dowager’s coup, was more radical and 
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inflammatory than ever before. It was almost revolutionary. Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao even began to use the term ko-ming, and he used it as a 
good word. Indeed, even after he became Sun Yat-sen’s most elo- 
quent enemy, in the Min pao (People’s journal)— Hsin tnin ts’ung 
pao confrontation period, he could still find it within himself to 
define ko-ming as a good word. 1 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao never really meant by revolution what Sun Yat- 
sen and “the Revolutionaries” did, but he called for much that 
they and others thought both necessitated and justified their kind 
of revolution, and to that extent he helped their cause. And yet, 
far more important than his contribution to the Revolutionaries’ 
Revolution of 1911, great, ironically, as that was, was his contribu- 
tion to a broader, deeper kind of revolution. Indeed, his greatest 
contribution was perhaps simply to the broadening of the term 
revolution itself. For Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was one of the very first in 
China to carry that word beyond the political realm into the 
social, cultural, intellectual, philosophical, even the psychological. 
More than a decade before the May Fourth Movement began, Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao was already speaking of the need for a “literary revolu- 
tion” and for a “writing-system revolution.” Without claiming to 
have coined all such terms himself, he publicized the words, “aca- 
demic revolution,” religious revolution,” “moral revolution.” He 
called for revolutions in customs, in poetry, in production, in his- 
toriography, in economics, and in music. 2 He actually cried out 
for a “revolution of the spirit.” 3 

More than any other individual, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao set in motion 
intellectual currents that would lead not only to the May Fourth 
Movement, but to the “Great Cultural Revolution” of Mao Tse- 
tung. More than any other individual, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao launched 
an attack on China’s traditional society and culture that did in- 
deed lead to revolutionary change. 

For simplicity’s sake, we can say that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, with all 
his many mentioned revolutions, was for three kinds: political 
revolution, cultural revolution, and “spiritual” revolution. What 
he really had in mind, of course, was changing and complex but, 
for our purposes at this point, one fact is all-important. In the 
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cause of all three revolutions, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, more than any 
other individual, called over and over again on the powerful author- 
ity of Charles Darwin. 


RACIAL RE VOL UTION 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was soon to gain fame as the foremost intellectual 
opponent of the anti-Manchu revolution of Sun Yat-sen. But in 
the last days of 1898, he published in the very first issue of the 
Ch’ing i pao } his first journal printed in exile, an article more 
devastatingly anti-Manchu than anything yet written by any of 
Sun Yat-sen’s Revolutionaries. Entitled “Reform must begin with 
the elimination of the barrier between Manchu and Han,” it was 
significantly the last important article he included under the 
famous title with which he had opened the Shih-tvu-pao two years 
before, “A general discussion of reform,” for in it he unwittingly 
furnished Sun Yat-sen’s Revolutionaries with a powerful new ra- 
tionale for revolution. 

Liang Ch’i ch’ao’s argument was that , for the good of China, the 
traditional laws granting Manchus special privileges and powers in 
government should be abolished. He based his argument, however, 
on a threatening new use of Darwin’s “natural laws” of the struggle 
for existence and the survival of the fittest: 

The myriad years from the time when first there were living things 
upon the earth until today. . . . can be described in a single word— racial 
strife. In the beginning animals struggled with animals, then men strug- 
gled with animals, and finally men struggled with men. First savages 
struggled with savages, then the civilized struggled with savages, and 
finally the civilized struggled with the civilized, in endless struggle 
stretching back throughout all time. Alas, this is the law of the struggle 
for survival. Not even a Sage can do anything about it. . . . According to 
the law of the survival of the fittest, members of an inferior race must 
be devoured by a superior one. Day by day, month by month, they will 
slowly be eaten away until there are no more of them left, and their 
race no longer lives upon the earth . 4 

On the surface, this was nothing new. Both Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and 
Yen Fu had been trying to frighten their country into action with 
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Darwinian descriptions of a national world of ruthless, racial con- 
flict ever since the Sino-Japanese War three years before. But here, 
for the first time, the races in question were not the yellow versus 
the white, not the Chinese versus the evil Europeans, but the 
Chinese versus the Manchus, and Liang Ch ’i-ch’ao left no doubt 
whatever as to which race he— and nature— were for: “Manchu and 
Chinese— it takes no expert to establish which is the superior race 
and which the inferior.” 5 

Thus Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, not Sun Yat-sen, first turned inwards 
with Social Darwinism’s slogans, to aim them at the Manchus. Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao first raised the specter of a potential Darwinian contest 
not only without but within the Middle Kingdom. Poor Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, who was to spend most of his life arguing passionately 
for gradual, peaceful change, loosed into China her first pseudo- 
scientific rationale for internal strife, a rationale that would subtly 
justify, in the eyes of many, the revolutions and civil wars of Re- 
publicans, warlords, Nationalists, and Communists alike, wars, 
which together with imperialist wars, also “justified” by Darwin, 
would ravage China for the next fifty years. 

Liang Ch ’i-ch ’ao was not calling for a war against the Manchus. 
He was tempted to join forces with Sun Yat-sen’s Revolutionaries, 
but for various reasons he never did. 6 Even in this angry article, he 
refused to call for war. What he wanted was for the Manchus to 
step back, if not down, of their own will, for their own good. But 
younger and/or hotter heads would easily jump to the conclusion 
that a better solution, with perfect Darwinian blessing, would be 
to force them to step back, or wipe them out. 

The trouble was that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s reasons for wanting the 
Manchus to step down seemed to the Revolutionaries the perfect 
reasons for pushing them aside— and they were Darwinian reasons. 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had not for a second forgotten China’s life-and- 
death struggle with the white races. He was anti-Manchu because 
the Manchus were hindering and imperiling China in that struggle. 
The Manchus were keeping down the Han Chinese, upon whom 
hung the fate of the entire yellow race. 7 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao explained 
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the embarrassing and unnatural situation of an inferior race like 
the Manchus ruling a race like the Han as the result of an unfor- 
tunate seventeenth-century victory of brawn over brain. Such vic- 
tories, he said, were not uncommon in the struggle for existence, 
but they were always only temporary. In the end, final victory 
would go to the intelligent. That is why the Manchus were totally 
unfit to compete against the whites: “Today’s Manchus have lost 
their former fierceness, without having changed their stupid na- 
ture.” 8 Their only hope was to throw in their lot with the Han 
Chinese, who alone could save them from the Europeans. But the 
Han Chinese could only save them if the Manchus got off their 
backs, if the Manchus abolished their special privileges and allowed 
the Han Chinese, with their superior wisdom, to organize a national 
reform and a national defense. 

If the Manchus continued to insist on lording it over the Chinese, 
they were doomed, for they would invite a revolution like the 
American or the French. 9 Even if the Europeans conquered China 
before such a revolution could take place, the Chinese, with their 
intelligence and vast numbers, would survive to win another day, 
but the Manchus would not: “The Manchus, being few, stupid, and 
weak, even if they were to escape the vengence of the Han, would 
be forever beasts of burden for the white man.” 10 As things stood 
now, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao concluded, with the Empress Dowager’s 
reassertion of Manchu despotism, the Manchus were “choosing the 
perfect road to their own destruction.” 11 

Thus Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, without calling for revolution, threatened 
the Manchus with revolution. Without calling for Han vengeance, 
he made it sound perfectly natural. The Revolutionaries could hard- 
ly have done better. And they certainly could never have dreamt 
up a more damaging epithet for their chosen enemies than Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s Darwinian label of lieh chung (inferior race or inferior 
breed). Henceforth anti-Manchu racial slurs, like Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 
own (“few, stupid, and weak”), could be paraded as scientific de- 
scriptions. Worst of all, the label lieh chung proclaimed that, with 
or without revolution, the Manchus’ days of glory were virtually 
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over. Darwin had stated all too clearly what happened to lieh 
chung. One way or another, the Manchus were about to be weeded 
out by evolution. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao himself did not keep up a steady campaign of 
anti-Manchu insults. Indeed, he soon spent much of his time at- 
tacking the idea of a revolution based on a desire for racial ven- 
geance. Nevertheless, his low opinion of the Manchus continued to 
slip out on occasion in his articles, and he continued to allow 
others to insult the Manchus in his journals. 

The following poem by Chiang Chih-yu, for example, proves 
how thin the line was at this time between Reformers and Revolu- 
tionaries. In 1903, Chiang Chih-yu ’s poem was gleefully included 
by Tsou Jung in his inflammatory pamphlet, *‘A Revolutionary 
Army,” but it was first published on July 26, 1901, in Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao’s Ch’ing i paol 

Nu-ts’ai Hao ( How good to be a slave ) 

Slavery ’s just tremendous. 

Slavery’s just stupendous. 

Diplomacy and politics? Poo poo, such things offend us. 

We do our best to sleep through any worries others send us. 

The ancients have a saying that proclaims the lofty notion: 
u Three cheers for loyalty and filial devotion!” 

( and let not any peasant dare to raise undue commotion.) 

The Manchus came across the wall full ten score years ago, 

And thus we’ve been their slaves , you see , quite long enough 
to know 

That all our wealth is rightly theirs, as is each stream and hill. 

How natural, then , that they should calmly divvy it up at will. 

But lo! White foreigners cross the waves. 

And they too vie for us as slaves. 

Fine. 

If they want a coal mine, I’ll dig day and night. 

If they start a company, I’ll be their boy. 

If they need an army , I’U fight their fight. 

If they want a privilege, I’ll find a ploy. 
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For after all— to serve white masters after masters yellow 
Is easy for a race that finds the taste of slavery mellow. 

So what’s this talk of bloody “ revolution ”? 

This ‘freedom” stuff and “equal wealth”? Boy, that’s sure 
some locution. 

You want to lose your bloody heads for anything so un- 
Co nfucian? 

Not I, Not I. 

No, slavery ’ s fine. 

Slavery ’s grand. 

For a slave’s at home in any land. 

I’ll be damned if I’U take a racial stand . 12 


Democra tic Re vol ution 

If Liang Ch’i-ch’ao in the end shied away himself from taking the 
racial stand he so clearly helped set up for the followers of Sun 
Yat-sen, he did not shy away from lambasting his countrymen for 
nurturing a “slave mentality” (nu-li hsing ). Over and over again, he 
echoed Chiang Chih-yu’s hatred and scorn for the servile spirit, in- 
herited from the past, and bad at the best of times, but now un- 
speakably tragic, as it blinded the Chinese to an unprecedented 
danger: 

Our country’s ignorant masses, four hundred million of them, have 
for thousands of years been kept under control by a people-ravaging 
government [min-tsei cheng-t'i ], so that now they are like blind fish 
born in a black cavern, who come out into the ocean and still cannot 
see. . . . They do not know that the words popular sovereignty [min- 
ch’iian] exist on this earth. If you tell them, “You have your own free 
rights,” they are startled and embarrassed. They cover their ears and 
beat a retreat. This is what I have kept referring to as a “slave mental- 
ity.” But people with a slave mentality are not just content to be slaves 
themselves. They insist on ridiculing those who are not slaves. Alas, to 
pit such people against the races of Europe in this world of struggle for 
survival and the survival of the fittest— What hope is there? What hope 
is there? 13 
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The blind fish belonged to Darwin. As Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had al- 
ready related in an earlier article, a species of blind fish had once 
been found in a subterranean lake inside an Italian mountain, and 
Darwin had explained that they had not been blind originally, but 
had become so because they had no use for their eyes. Now that 
the lake had been opened by mining to fish that were not blind, 
however, the blind fish were doomed to extinction, for they had no 
hope of competing with the non-blind in the struggle for existence. 
“Alas,” Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had commented, “this can be a warning 
for our four hundred million people.” 14 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was repeating his Darwinian warning, but he 
was also making another point— and more clearly than ever before. 
He was blaming Chinese “blindness,” the Chinese “slave mental- 
ity,” directly on China’s system of government, on a “people- 
ravaging system of government.” He was blaming it on despotism, 
not on Manchu despotism, but on a three-thousand-year tradition 
of despotism. He made it perfectly clear that he thought that a 
Han Chinese despot would be just as bad as a Manchu one. 1 5 

He shied away from an anti-Manchu revolution, but not from 
the idea, at least, of a political, democratic revolution. He showed 
himself to be more passionately than ever pro min-ch’iian, pro 
“democracy,” “popular sovereignty,” “people’s rights,” “people 
power.” He had been pro min-ch’iian long before Sun Yat-sen 
made the term one of his revolutionary “Three People’s Principles” 
{ san min chu-i), and he continued to be pro min-ch’iian long after. 

Where Liang Ch’i-ch’ao differed from Sun Yat-sen was in his 
idea of the proper way to get to min-ch’iian, although the differ- 
ence was not always clear. Even though Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s would- 
be first move, and the proposed policy for which he was most 
known at the time, to restore the Kuang-hsu Emperor to power, 
seemed the opposite of Sun Yat-sen’s aim, to wrest power from the 
Empress Dowager and deposed Emperor in one and the same fell 
swoop, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao constantly confused the distinction by 
savagely attacking monarchy at the same time that he supported 
the restoration of the “rightful” monarch (Manchu or no Manchu). 
He frankly admitted, of course, that he wanted to restore the 
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Emperor as a reforming emperor, who would get China back on 
the road towards democracy, but he further helped Sun Yat-sen 
by eventually referring rhetorically to that road as a revolutionary 
road. He tried to distinguish between a bloody revolution and a 
non-bloody one, favoring the latter, but that distinction was over- 
looked by many of his readers. 16 

His attack on monarchy was often Darwinian. His basic argu- 
ment we have seen before in the Shih-wu pao: Monarchy stifled 
progress, stunted the people, and wasted their energies. “Western 
evolutionists,” he declared, “say that the world progresses through 
competition.” Competition was good for the world. But how could 
one’s country win out in such competition? “To survive one must 
seek strength and intelligence.” And whence came they? They came 
from “pooling the intelligence of the people” and from “pooling 
the strength of the people.” 17 Monarchy, however, made pooling 
impossible. The people had no voice. They were not free to pool 
their wisdom and their strength. As one of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s col- 
leagues explained things to a student who was puzzled that modern 
men, despite evolutionary progress, were not up to the Sages of 
old: “Ever since [China] was united, rulers and prime ministers 
have conspired to keep the people ignorant. They have obstructed 
freedom of thought, so that men’s minds have been trapped in a 
circle from which they could not escape.” 18 

“Freedom of thought” became a new watchword, as did the 
word freedom , or liberty ( tzu-yu ) generally, which was a watch- 
word with profoundly revolutionary consequences. 

There has been much discussion among Western scholars of 
China about tzu-yu (probably reintroduced into Chinese from 
Japanese), as a translation of the Western word freedom . Many 
have suggested that Chinese have refused to warm to certain West- 
ern notions of freedom precisely because of the allegedly “bad” 
connotations of their word for the idea. They have pointed out 
that tzu-yu contains the word self (fzw), that it literally means 
something like “self-direction,” and that it consequently suggests 
to “the Chinese mind” selfishness and libertinism. There is some 
truth in this idea. But it is well worth remembering that Liang 
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Ch’i-ch’ao, who, as usual, was one of the first to use the new word, 
used it in the beginning almost exclusively as a good word. Indeed, 
for several years it seemed his favorite word. 

One of his most important writings, begun for the Ch’ing i pao t 
was a long series of short essays published one or two at a time, 
with individual titles, under the collective title Tzu-yu shu (On lib- 
erty). Perhaps Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had already seen a manuscript 
copy of Yen Fu’s translation of Mill’s On Liberty, finished but not 
yet published by 1899. 19 Perhaps, instead, he had read Mill’s book 
in a Japanese translation, or read just quoted bits and pieces. At 
any rate, he acknowledged that the inspiration for his title came 
from one of Mill’s sentences: “I have named my book from the 
words of the Western scholar John Stuart Mill: ‘Nothing is more 
important to the progressive evolution ( chin-hua ) of human groups 
{Jen ch’iin ) than freedom of thought, freedom of speech, and free- 
dom of publication.’” 20 

So tzu-yu was the key to chin-hua; freedom was the sine qua 
non of progressive evolution. Progressive evolution was the secret 
to survival. Despotism, by definition the enemy of freedom, was 
therefore the enemy of evolution. As such, it was public enemy 
number one. The monarchy would have to go. 

It mattered not at all that monarchy was itself the product of 
evolution. That was how evolution worked. The fit of today were 
the fat of tomorrow. And monarchy was the fittest of yesterday. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had long since learned, from both K’ang Yu- 
wei and Yen Fu, to love stage theories of history, and he now 
brought forth an amazing array of such theories, some borrowed 
some invented, to prove that democracy was the wave of the 
future. One of these, which showed both his new love of the word 
freedom and his now constant reliance on “Darwinian” dynamics, 
established a four-stage scheme of social evolution. Human societies 
progressed from an “age of barbaric freedom” to an “age of 
aristocratic autocracy” to an “age of complete autocracy,” to an 
“age of civilized freedom,” in which “the whole people would rise 
up and take back their political power.” These stages were the 
same for “every country and every race,” everyone of which would 
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“progress through them in accordance with a fixed natural law.” 
The only differences in the evolution of different peoples lay in 
the length of time each dwelt in each stage, and what determined 
that time was the “severity of competition” faced by each people. 
The fiercer the competition, the faster the evolution . 21 

It should be obvious that, just as the competition Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao was talking about was the competition of “peoples” with 
other “peoples,” so the freedom he spoke of often meant freedom 
for “the people,” not freedom for the individual. He wanted his 
ch 'un to be free, but he did not want his people to be free of their 
ch’iin. Here we do see an early qualification of the “goodness” of 
the word tzu-yu. “Barbaric freedom,” in which all men were free 
to do as they would, or at least as they could, was not a good 
thing. Indeed, despotism was good, in its day, precisely because it 
put an end to such freedom, because it forced individuals, and 
small ch’iin , into a great ch’iin. The ideal was “civilized freedom,” 
but that was only good because people were only to be as free as 
they could be without infringing on the freedom of others. “Truly 
free citizens” had to bow to three things: reason, the laws estab- 
lished by the people, and the will of the majority. For “freedom 
without control,” wrote Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “is the robber of the 
people. Freedom with control is the people’s treasure .” 22 

The above was still a very “liberal” view of the necessary limita- 
tions to individual liberty, A slightly less liberal view, however, at 
least in rhetoric, showed up in Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s chapter “On 
Liberty” in his famous work, Hsin min shuo (Towards a new 
people). There he wrote, “Freedom means freedom for the group, 
not freedom for the individual. In the age of barbarism, individual 
freedom triumphed, and the group’s freedom was lost. In the age 
of civilization, the group’s freedom will be strong, and individual 
freedom will decline .” 23 Even less liberal rhetoric showed up later, 
in the chapter “On Unifying the Group”: “Men must not be slaves 
to other men, but they must be slaves to their group. For, if they 
are not slaves to their own group, they will assuredly become 
slaves to some other ,” 24 

Thus Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s ch 'tin-ism tempered his love of liberty. 
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The greatest of the first generation of China’s modern “liberals,” 
he included in his cry for liberty the age-old Chinese prejudice for 
the primacy of the ch ’un, and thus helped voice a modern ration- 
ale, later used by both the Nationalist and Communist Parties, for 
severely limiting people’s freedom— in the name of the People’s 
freedom. 

Nonetheless, even freedom for the People was a revolutionary 
cry, and it obviously did the Revolutionaries more good than it did 
the Reformers, for the Revolutionaries could simply add, “We must 
free our people from the Manchus.” Liang Ch’i-ch’ao helped the 
Revolutionaries even further, however, by using still more revolu- 
tionary rhetoric. For a time he almost hopelessly confused the dis- 
tinction between reformer and revolutionary by his own favorable 
use of the word revolution. 

In December 1902, in an article entitled “Shih ko” (An explana- 
tion of revolution ), Liang Ch’i-ch’ao upbraided his countrymen 
for being afraid of the term ko-ming. He himself quarreled with it 
as a translation (which he blamed on the Japanese) of the word 
revolution, but he publicly accepted the English word and said 
those who were afraid of it simply did not know what it meant. 35 

He himself preferred to translate revolution as pien-ko, which 
sounded more like “change,” but, whatever the translation, he 
made it clear that sudden, complete, revolutionary change was a 
good thing and “an inescapable law in the world of evolution.” 
Yet again he described the dynamics of evolution: survival de- 
pended on “selection.” (The Chinese term t’ao-t’ai literally refers, 
more frighteningly, not to the “selection” of the Fit, but to the 
“elimination” of the unfit.) There were two kinds of selection, 
natural selection and selection by man: “Selection by man means 
carefully to seek out the unfit in oneself and change it, to make 
oneself fit to survive.” 36 “Selection [or elimination],” he wrote, 
“is revolution.” 27 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ’s conclusion, therefore, was that “the work of 
revolution (what the Japanese call ko-ming and what I call pieti-ko) 
is today our only way of saving China. Seeking survival and 
strength by any other way would be like grinding a brick to make 
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a mirror or boiling sand to make rice.” 28 And failure would be 
forever: “The most unfavorable thing would be for our people to 
be sunk forever through the horror of natural selection into the 
great pit of evolution, from which there is no resurrection, not 
even in ten thousand eons.” 29 Therefore, “if our people want to 
survive, they must begin by forcefully advocating a great revolu- 
tion, and by carrying out a great revolution, if our rulers and of- 
ficials want to align themselves with the people in order that they 
themselves may survive, they must begin by not fearing this great 
revolution but by welcoming it.” 30 

It would have taken a stout-hearted ruler or official to welcome 
what Liang Ch’i-ch’ao seemed to have in mind, however, for he 
described “the work of revolution,” undoubtedly to the great 
delight of Sun Yat-sen and Company, in what was probably the 
most violent paragraph he ever put in print. In yet another install- 
ment of his Hsin min shuo entitled “On Progress,” in which he 
voiced dissatisfaction with the eleventh-hour Manchu program for 
reform, he argued in favor of “destruction” ( p’o-huai ), for “de- 
struction,” he said, “was and is the one and only unavoidable law 
for all nations past and present that have sought progress.” 31 

Echoing his first famous formula for the necessity of change, he 
wrote that, “if we destroy there will be destruction, if we do not 
destroy there will be destruction. Destruction in the end is un- 
avoidable.” 32 His point was the same as his point about change, 
and about natural selection, and about the one important message 
of Darwin’s theory of evolution. He was convinced that only the 
active survive and that the passive perish. If one waited to be 
changed instead of changing oneself, if one waited for natural 
selection instead of practicing selection by man, if one waited for 
others to destroy instead of oneself destroying what had to be 
destroyed, then one waited for death. Unconsciously siding with 
Huxley, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao protested that to survive one had to take 
the initiative. 

He called on his countrymen to initiate the kind of “conscious 
destruction” that alone could make possible simultaneous recon- 
struction. 33 And he made it savagely clear what it was he most 
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wanted to destroy— China’s system of government. He fervently 
prayed such destruction could be bloodless, but, bloodless or not, 
come it must and come it would: 34 

We must pulverize our thousands-of-years-old brutal and filthy sys- 
tem of government. We must wrest our millions of tiger-like, wolf-like, 
locust-like, maggot-like officials from their temple-rat and wall-fox posi- 
tions of security! For only then will we be able to cleanse our bowels, 
so that we may ascend the road to progress! 35 

This, then, was “the work of revolution,” the work of “political 
revolution.” And it was something Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, no less than 
Sun Yat-sen, was very obviously for. Even in 1906, when Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao was voicing his most bitter opposition to Sun Yat-sen, 
he could truthfully say, “I have held from the beginning in my 
essays that political revolution is the only means to save the na- 
tion.” 36 To prove it, he had only to point to the last words of “An 
Explanation of ‘Revolution’”: “Alas, it is not just politics that 
China should revolutionize— but, until we can revolutionize our 
politics, how, alas, can we speak of anything else?” 37 

Historical revolution 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, of course, could easily speak of much else. In- 
deed, if he sounded in the above sentence as if he believed that 
political revolution was a prerequisite for other kinds of progress, 
he could elsewhere sound as if he believed just the opposite. What- 
ever the sequence, however, there is no question that he believed 
in the absolute necessity, sooner or later, of a Great Cultural Revo- 
lution. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao called out in the Hsin min ts’ung pao for revo- 
lutions in everything from production to poetry, and, though he 
did not follow up his call with detailed guidelines for cultural rev- 
olutions in each of the areas he mentioned, he did point the way 
in just enough areas to set in motion an unprecedented process of 
cultural re-evaluation. 

Perhaps, in the long run, the most important of the specific cul- 
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tural revolutions that he led himself-certainly the one in which he 
most relied on the help of Darwin— was in the study and writing of 
history. This revolution, more than any other, not only threw 
open all of China’s past to agonizing reappraisal, but seemed in it- 
self to force Chinese into the creation or discovery of a whole new 
philosophy of life. More specifically, it laid the absolutely neces- 
sary groundwork for Chinese Marxism and the Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung. 

It was Darwin, not Kant, Hegel, or Marx, who revolutionized 
Chinese concepts of history. K’ang Yu-wei, reading The 19th Cen- 
tury, and watching it progress before his eyes, may have come to 
believe in progress before he knew of Darwin, but it was Darwin 
who “proved” progress, who brought “scientific proof” that the 
world was “evolving,” and, more important, “evolving upwards.” 
It was Darwin, therefore, who proved to K’ang-Yu-wei, Yen Fu, 
and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, and through them to at least two generations 
of their countrymen, that “meaningful human history” had to be 
the history of human evolution— progressive evolution. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao declared this “truth” as he defined history in 
his deeply significant “Hsin shih hsueh” (The new historiography), 
the second article in the first issue of his journal, Hsin min ts’ung 
pao. By this time, confusion of the two concepts, evolution and 
progress, was already complete in Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ’s mind. He now 
used almost exclusively the term chin-hua (progressive transforma- 
tion) for both; that is, he saw in the two only one. Evolution and 
progress had become hopelessly synonymous in the Chinese lan- 
guage. The reader must therefore hear both terms, or a new one 
like evolutionary progress, when he listens to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 
statement that “history is the story of the chin-hua of the human 
group [or of human groups — jen ch ‘tin ] . 38 

The notion that history was the story of human progress was 
the first of at least five tenets of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s “New Histori- 
ography” that were to become major tenets of the even newer 
historiography of Mao Tse-tung, and that is no coincidence. For it 
was certainly thanks to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, not Karl Marx, that Mao 
Tse-tung first came to believe: “The world is progressing. The 
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future is bright- No one can change this basic course of history.” 39 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had taught almost every literate member of Mao 
Tse-tung’s generation that this was the great fact of life. And, if it 
was, it was obvious that history should be its story. 

Now this idea has become so commonplace in the West since 
the time of Kant, Hegel, and Darwin, that it is easy to forget how 
revolutionary an idea it was. Once this interpretation of history 
was declared a “natural law,” it changed, for awhile, the whole 
form of historical study. Historians no longer delved into the past 
to see what they could see, but to demonstrate progress. They 
sought progress and, seeking, they found. In China, the first to do 
this was probably K’ang Yu-wei’s fifteen-year-old daughter, set to 
the task by her father, the first in China to be accused of distort- 
ing history to prove progress. 40 It was Liang Ch’i-chao, however, 
after K’ang Yu-wei’s rather wild Confucian experiment with the 
Three Ages, who made the first serious attempts to write revision- 
ist, progressionist history. 41 

The attempt to find progress in history had many serious 
consequences. The first was drastically to reduce the very scope of 
history— in several ways. History was henceforth to be reserved for 
the progressive. “Of a hundred things,” declared Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
“those that are born, grow, develop and progress belong in the 
realm of history. Those that do not cannot belong in the realm of 
history.” 42 A new definition of relevance thus arose to limit the 
ranks of historical facts. It was no longer enough for something to 
happen. To count, a happening had to be part of a story of progress. 

It had further to be part of a story of human progress. This 
anthropocentric restriction was hardly revolutionary, but it was 
slightly odd under the circumstances that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, first 
attuned to the “New History” by Darwin’s revelation of natural 
evolution, should so easily rescue man from his seemingly deflated 
position as a chance figure in the greater history of evolution itself 
and place him, instead, larger than life, back at the center of the 
universe. “It is not because we humans are simply partial to our 
species,” he wrote. “Man is the ultimate in evolution,” 43 — or as the 
materialist Mao Tse-tung would later put it, “Of all things on earth, 
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man is the most precious.*’ 44 Thus, man, however he got there, 
was still in his pre-Darwinian position at the top of the scala 
naturae, still as he had been in China’s first Book of History, “the 
best of the ten thousand things” (wan wu chih ling). 45 

But history as human history was only the obvious first step. 
History must be the people’s history— and here again Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao put Mao Tse-tung in his debt. Again Liang Ch’i-ch’ao came 
to postulate the supremacy of the ch’iin over the individual, this 
time because he was dead set on seeing progress. He recognized in 
the human life cycle a dead end. Individuals lived and died and got 
nowhere. “Therefore,” he wrote, “if you wish to find evidence of 
progress, you must look at the group. If you make men stand 
alone, then you can expect no progress, and there can be no his- 
tory. For human progress means the progress of a people, not the 
progress of a person.” 46 He rather curiously admitted that, “if you 
look at individuals, men today certainly in no great way surpass 
the ancients. ... It is commonly acknowledged that in mental 
ability the Duke of Chou, Confucius, Plato, and Aristotle could all 
hold their own against modern man.” And yet, he triumphantly 
went on, there are things Confucius and Aristotle could not 
understand that today “even a child still wet behind the ears can 
know.” 47 For the child could eat the fruits of the progress of his 
ch’iin. Progress was something social, and social progress was thus 
what counted. 

Now surely Liang Ch’i-ch’ao “had something” in this simple 
realization. But, when he came close to echoing Kant’s view that, 
“if nature has set man a short term of life (as is, in fact, the case), 
then (perhaps) nature requires an endless procession of begettings 
of which one transmits enlightenment to another in order finally 
to push the genus of human kind to that level of development 
appropriate to the purpose of nature,” 48 and when, unknowingly, 
he echoed Hegel’s, that “in world history, the individuals we deal 
with are nations and the wholes that are states,” 49 when, indeed, 
he himself declared that “history should really pay attention only 
to the group; if things do not concern the group, be they words 
however strange or actions however extraordinary, they have no 
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right to be entered into history,” 50 he was not only restricting 
history, but de-personalizing it, in a way that was most strange for 
China, and in a way that was not without consequences. The indi- 
divual was surely devalued. For history was no longer his story. 

The people or peoples, the jen ch’iin, that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
spoke of, the “individuals” of the new history, were really very 
close to what Hegel meant by nations, and, one might think, far 
less close to what the Marxist Mao Tse-tung would mean by the 
people. Perhaps Mao Tse-tung’s individuals should properly have 
been only classes, but, by including more classes than he probably 
strictly should have in the ranks of “the Chinese People,” Mao 
Tse-tung showed himself almost as nationalistic in his definition as 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. Both agreed that “the Chinese People” were the 
actors, or the actor, on history’s stage to watch, applaud, and 
work for. 

In one unfortunate respect directly related to his Darwinism, 
however, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was decidedly more “nationalistic” than 
Mao Tse-tung. For Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was still desperately concerned 
not only with the Chinese nation, and the Chinese people, but 
with the Chinese “race.” He insisted that history was racial— and 
thereby made it racist. “What is history?” he asked. “It is simply 
the story of racial development and racial strife. Aside from races, 
there is no history.” 51 

Worse yet, there was no history for three of the five human 
races. For there were “historical races” and “non-historical races,” 
the former being those that could unite themselves against others 
and extend themselves at the expense of others, and the latter be- 
ing those that could not, those that were losing, or had lost, “their 
original positions on the stage.” Looking at that stage at the height 
of the “age of imperialism,” Liang Ch’i-ch’ao concluded that “the 
only two races that [could] be considered historical races are the 
yellow and the white.” 52 In one fell swoop he plucked the black, 
brown, and red races out of history. He eliminated them because, 
so he thought, they were being eliminated. 

The only historical drama left was the contest between the 
whites and the yellows. And the whites had the upper hand. In- 
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deed, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao painfully “admitted” that the Europeans 
alone had the right to be called a “world history race,” 53 because 
they alone held the cultural and military power to influence world 
history. At least the “Teutons” did. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had some- 
how convinced himself that, although “knowledgeable people all 
admit that European civilization is the mother of all civilization 
for the modem world,” 54 only the “Teutons” had the power and 
talent to shape that civilization. Somehow, having fallen prey to 
the worst of intra-European racial prejudices, he declared the “Teu- 
tons” (whom he defined as the Germans, Dutch, Swedes, Norweg- 
ians, Danes, and English) the cream of the white-race crop, the 
fittest in white evolution. The Slavs, he said, in a somewhat pro- 
phetic aside, might one day supersede them, but, as things now 
stood, “sovereign rights to ninety percent of the land of the globe 
belong to the whites, and the so-called whites are really only the 
Aryans, and the so-called Aryans are really only the Teutons; 
truly, the Teutons alone are the masters of today’s world.” 55 

Now it was precisely because the “Teutons” seemed to Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao to be so fully in control of history that the study of 
history seemed to him so important, for, when one sought in his- 
tory the secret of the “Teutons’” power, one discovered, he said, 
that it was in their racial consciousness of their history. Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao came to the conclusion that only a people conscious of 
its history could have the national spirit necessary to preserve for 
itself a place in history. He called for a “new historiography,” 
therefore, specifically to inspire the nationalism that seemed the 
sine qua non of survival. 

‘Today,” he wrote, “if we want to advocate nationalism, so 
that our four hundred million compatriots may stand firm in this 
world, where the fit survive and the unfit perish, then every man, 
woman, and child among us, whether young or old, good or bad, 
must study our nation’s history.” 56 “The study of history,” he 
said, “is the broadest and most important field of study. It is a 
mirror for the people. It is the wellspring of patriotism.” 51 The 
proof lay in the potent historical consciousness of European na- 
tions: “Half the credit for the development of nationalism in 
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Europe today and for the powers' daily advance in civilization be- 
longs to the study of history,” 58 because a true study of history 
made men conscious not of self but of group. “What is valuable 
about written history,” he wrote, “is its ability to make clear the 
way in which the members of a group interact, compete, and write, 
the way they live and grow and advance ( chin-hua ) as one body. It 
is this revelation that brings to the reader an outpouring of feeling 
of love and admiration for his ch’un.” 59 

There was also a more scientific purpose of history, “to describe 
the phenomenon of the progressive evolution of human groups so 
as to seek out the natural laws thereof” 60 -so that one’s group 
could be taught to follow them. It was in this way that the study 
of history was to “use past progress to lead to future progress.” 61 
But love of group was an integral part of that process: “The duty 
of every historian is, in accordance with the great principle of 
progressive evolution, to show proof of that principle in the reality 
of past events, in order to evoke a nationalistic spirit.” 62 For the 
necessity of a nation’s having national spirit to be fit was one of 
the first “natural laws” of evolution that history taught, at least 
that “good” histories taught. The trouble, of course, thought Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, was that “for thousands of years our China has had no 
good histories,” 63 no histories that understood evolution or that 
wrote of the people. Indeed, he said, “it would be no exaggeration 
to say that, before now, China has had no histories.” 64 That is 
why he so fervently cried out for “A New Study of History.” That 
is why he so angrily moaned, “Alas, if there is no historical revolu- 
tion, our country cannot be saved.” 65 


The Revolt against the ancestors 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s cry for an historical revolution is our first tex- 
tual evidence of a cry for cultural revolution leading directly into 
a cry for “spiritual revolution.” The bitterness of his cry against 
traditional Chinese historiography, however, was itself evidence of 
a revolutionary change in spirit. 

For when Liang Ch’i-ch’ao called all China’s historians, from 
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“the Grand Historian,” Ssu-ma Ch’ien, on, “badgers from the same 
mound ,” 66 he was insulting figures second in esteem only to the 
greatest philosophers in China’s intellectual tradition. When he said 
that China’s “stacks upon stacks of historical works are all lifeless 
as effigies in a waxworks ,” 67 he was repudiating books deemed 
second only to the Classics in serious social value. And he was tell- 
ing his fellow intellecutals that at least half their vaunted education 
had been worthless— worse than worthless. Of the twenty-one 
official dynastic histories, written in imitation of Ssu-ma Ch’ien ’s 
Shih chi, he asked, “How could their slavishness reach such depths? 
They are like lutes all playing one note. Who can bear to listen? 
Whenever one reads them the only battle is to keep awake. That is 
why thought does not advance .” 68 But it was not just that “read- 
ing them is a waste of brain power.” The real trouble was that 
“China’s histories have been instruments not to increase our 
people’s knowledge, but to decrease it.” For, “as it has been said, 
‘to know the past and not know the present’ is ‘to be sunk in stupid 
ignorance.’ Surely the blame for sinking our people in stupid 
ignorance must be borne by our historians .” 69 

Yen Fu had blamed the Sages; Liang Ch’i-ch’ao now blamed the 
historians. Between them they denounced almost their entire 
scholarly tradition. They denounced and renounced some of their 
most illustrious intellectual ancestors. 

This was revolutionary. In a land in which ancestors, intellectual 
or otherwise, had been revered, if not worshiped, since before the 
dawn of history, cursing one’s ancestors was a mortal sin, a revolt- 
ing sin. For millennia, “good” Chinese had looked back to their an- 
cestors with reverence, thanks, and a sense of continuing filial 
obligation. Yen Fu and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao looked back in anger— and 
with a sense of shame— as they searched for the culprits who had 
led their country to the brink of Darwinian disaster. 

ANCESTRAL LOSS OF FACE. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was beginning to 
have in Japan the same experience Yen Fu had had two decades be- 
fore in England. Suddenly brought face to face with the riches of the 
Western intellectual tradition (even through Japanese translations, 
and through Yen Fu’s own), he began to feel that his own tradition 
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paled by comparison, that Western historians were better than 
Chinese historians. He began to feel ashamed of the imitators of 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, and of Ssu-ma Ch’ien himself, and by implication 
at least, through the Spring and Autumn Annals, even of Con- 
fucius. Especially because Western power seemed the result of 
Western thought (the conclusion Yen Fu and Kuo Sung-t’ao had 
come to in London in the late 1870s), because Western national- 
ism seemed the result of Western historiography, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
began to feel ashamed of the whole legacy of Chinese thought. 

All patriotic Chinese were being forced by Western power to 
feel ashamed of China’s present, but somehow it was even worse 
to be forced by that same power to feel ashamed of China’s past, 
for Chinese had always been able to feel confident about their past. 
That had been one of the amenities that came with being born in 
the Chung-kuo, the “Middle Kingdom.” One inherited “the great 
tradition,” and also the cultural confidence of one’s ancestors that 
came with it. But now, if all that was to be denied, Chinese would 
suddenly be on their own, deprived of “family support,” not only 
in a crude outside world that paid no heed to their pedigree, but 
even at home. They would have to make something new of them- 
selves, or be nothing. 

The degree to which Chinese intellectuals were beginning to lose 
confidence in their ancestors and culture can nowhere be better 
seen than in Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s thitherto unheard of expression of 
anger and shame at, of all things, his country’s name. “Nothing 
makes me more ashamed than the fact that our nation has no 
name,” he wrote, except for dynasty names, like Han and T’ang, 
“which defy the principle of respecting the people,” or foreign 
names, like Chen-tan or Chih-na, which take away “our right to 
name ourselves,” or the names Chung-kuo (the Middle Kingdom) 
or Chung-hua (the center of civilization), “which make us guilty of 
puffed up self-esteem and liable to the ridicule of foreigners.” He 
decided, in the end, that the first two types of names were even 
worse than the last, and that China “for absolute want of any 
better way out” should “still use [the name] to which we are most 
accustomed,” Chung-kuo, but he did so with none of the age-old 
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confidence of his ancestors. Far from it— he said that China should 
call itself Chung-kuo because, “even though the name is a bit 
arrogant, it is common practice in today ’s world for each people 
to show pride in their country.” Moreover, “if our fellow country- 
men seriously examine the difference between name and fact, it 
may yet prove a way to stir up some spirit .” 70 The first reason was 
almost as sad as Chang Chih-tung’s final reason why Chinese should 
study Confucius: because “Western nations consider the preserva- 
tion of the Classics to be very important .” 71 The second merely 
admitted the sad fact that China no longer was the Chung-kuo. 

That admission, painful enough in the realm of politics, was 
devastating^ painful in the realm of culture. Politically, after 
all, China had been weak many times in history, but culturally 
never. Cultural self doubt threatened a deathblow to Chinese self- 
confidence. 

After the Opium War, Chinese had very slowly come to feel that 
China’s armaments were inferior. Later, many had come to feel 
that China’s political institutions were inferior. But now Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao and Yen Fu said that China’s historians, philosophers, 
and scholars were inferior, seemingly that China’s whole civiliza- 
tion was inferior— because China’s “ancestors” were inferior. This 
was a loss of “faith in our fathers” probably more traumatic for 
Chinese than the post-Darwinian loss of “faith of our fathers” was 
for so many nineteenth-century Westerners. 

Darwin, of course, was the great discreditor of ancestors for all 
peoples, indeed for all people. He had said, with a we that certainly 
included both Englishmen and Chinese, that “there can hardly be 
a doubt that we are descended from barbarians .” 72 Worse yet, he 
had held that “the ancestors of man were, no doubt, inferior in 
intellect and probably in social disposition to the lowest existing 
savages .” 73 We had, indeed, “ape-like progenitors .” 74 Our ancestors 
were rather rough, and we ourselves, Darwin had added, “are not 
•removed by very many generations” from their “savage state .” 75 

It was this last allegation that hurt the Chinese. Most Chinese 
probably found it easier than most Westerners to accept Darwin’s 
thesis that man was the product of a myriad natural transformations. 
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Most Chinese would also readily have admitted that their far dis- 
tant ancestors had existed in a savage state. But those far distant 
ancestors had supposedly been transformed from that state thou- 
sands of years ago. Their recent ancestors had been “fully civilized” 
for countless generations. It was this article of faith that Western 
power and Darwin’s theory so irreverently challenged. 

Still, Darwin’s theory provided a rationale that should also have 
prevented the loss of that faith from being so traumatic. For Dar- 
win, if he was the great discreditor of ancestors, was also the great- 
est liberator of descendants, the great absolver of descendants 
from all responsibility for their ancestors (a logically ludicrous 
concept with or without Darwin). He himself was not in the least 
dismayed by the brutish portraits he painted of our forefathers: 
“Unless we willfully close our eyes, we may, with our present 
knowledge, approximately recognize our parentage; nor need we 
feel ashamed of it.” 76 On the contrary, “Man may be excused for 
feeling some pride at having risen, though not through his own 
exertions [a phrase almost universally ignored] to the very summit 
of the organic scale.” 77 

It is true that Darwin occasionally sounded as if he meant that not 
“men” but “white men” alone stood on “the very summit of the 
organic scale,” and he also sounded, at least once, as if he found it 
easier to accept inhuman ancestors than some of his human ones: 

He who has seen a savage in his native land will not feel much shame 
if forced to acknowledge that the blood of some more humble creature 
flows in his veins. For my own part, I would as soon be descended from 
that heroic litde monkey who braved his dreaded enemy in order to 
save the life of his keeper, or from that old baboon, who, descending 
from the mountains, carried away in triumph his young comrade from a 
crowd of astonished dogs— as from a savage who delights to torture his 
enemies, offers up bloody sacrifices, practices infanticide without re- 
morse, treats his wives like slaves, knows no decency, and is haunted by 
the grossest superstitions . 78 

But the point (although Chinese of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s generation, 
intensely sensitive to Western criticisms of “barbarous” Chinese 
customs, might have thought Darwin was saying he would rather 
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be descended from a monkey than from a Chinese) was that Dar- 
win did admit that he was descended from savages, but said it did 
not matter, because in actuality he had not descended but ascended 
from them: “All civilized nations were once barbarous,” 79 but 
once civilized, barbarous beginnings were of no account. Indeed, 
the lowlier the beginnings, the more remarkable the evolution, and 
the more reason for civilized men to “be excused for feeling some 
pride at having risen.” 

As we have already seen, in Robert Mackenzie’s The 19th Cen- 
tury, late-nineteenth-century Englishmen could feel proud of 
shameful ancestors, because they were so proud of themselves, so 
absolutely convinced that they were better than their ancestors, 
convinced that evolution meant advance, and that they were 
advanced. With that sort of imperturbably self-satisfied Darwinian 
faith, lambasting one’s ancestors could be fun. 

But Chinese of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s generation were not self- 
satisfied. They were not convinced that they were better than their 
ancestors. Consequently, if their ancestors were shown to be in- 
ferior, then so were they. 

THE UNFILIALLY FIT. The trouble was that, for thousands of 
years, Chinese had been told that the greatest disgrace was to be un- 
like {pu hsiao ) one’s ancestors. 80 The great fear had always been that 
generations would degenerate. No one had ever told Chinese that 
their very survival depended on leaving their ancestors in the dust. 
But that was what Charles Darwin now seemed to be saying— that 
Chinese were in trouble precisely because they were like their 
ancestors, because they had been too filially pious. They had not 
changed, and were hence no longer fit. 

Men like Liang Ch’i-ch’ao were beginning to believe this was 
true. That was why they were both ashamed and angry at their 
ancestors, for they blamed their ancestors for betraying them, and 
the early promise of Chinese civilization for selling out too early, 
as Yen Fu had said, to the ideals of stability and peace, for “keep- 
ing down” their descendants and stifling Chinese progress. 

That is why Kao Hou (“Chien Kung”) could write, and Liang 
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Ch’i-ch’ao publish, the following bitter, revolutionary, Darwinian 
poem, fittingly entitled, “Pu Hsiao” (Emulate not): 

Fathers , I tell you , do not emulate your forebears! 

Sons, on your lives, do not emulate your fathers! 

Ruthless is the drama of natural selection, 

And selection by man but helps it on. 

Evolving ever, onwards, upwards, 

The present must assuredly best the past. 

If only each day we evolve and progress, 

We shall yet ascend to civilization. 

Still, no organic living thing 

Dare scorn the force of national selection. 

If the fit are to triumph, the unfit must fall. 

That is the unbreakable natural law. 

To avoid being unfit, and to rank with the fittest, 

It helps to alter one’s race’s blood. 

But our five races have not intermarried, 

For we have obeyed our philosophers’ words. 

Yet Confitcianists killed people guilty of incest 
ftecisely because incest weakens the race. 

So today I raise on high this banner, 

But who will know my bitter grief? 

If I cry, u Emulate not your fathers,” 

Men will swarm up from all sides to attack me . 81 

Despite his pen name, Chien Kung (“The swordsman"), Kao 
Hou feared attack with good reason. For he himself was attacking 
the most ancient and hallowed of China’s moral laws, filial piety, 
the seeming soul of Chinese civilization from its beginnings, the 
first, or at least the second, commandment of the Book of Odes, 
and the supposed pillar of “Confucian” virtue, even before Con- 
fucious was born. In a charge that was hence for China the ulti- 
mate in anti-ancestral Darwinism, Kao Hou was accusing filial 
piety of being “counter-evolutionary.” 82 

It seemed a devastating argument, although Kao Hou quite 
rightly recognized that it would not immediately win the day. It 
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was indeed soon echoed, in one way or another, in a thousand 
essays, but for decades it seemed to many to need repeating. Lu 
Hsun, for one, was still making the same argument in the “May 
Fourth” year of 1919, a full fifteen years after Kao Hou’s poem— 
which Lu Hsun must have read as a young man— had been pub- 
lished. In an essay as concerned as the poem had been with China’s 
sons and fathers— “What is Required of Us as Fathers Today?”— 
Lu Hsun wrote: 

The [Confucian] saying “Changing not from one’s father’s ways 
throughout the three years’ mourning may indeed be called filial’’ of 
course is a misguided statement. Indeed it is the root cause of infantile 
underdevelopment. If in ancient times single-celled organisms had re- 
spected such instructions, they would never have dared split in two and 
reproduce, and the world would never have seen mankind . 83 

And almost another decade later, in a speech at the Whampoa 
Military Academy (on April 8, 1927), Lu Hsun was still making 
the same argument (this time, exactly a quarter of a century after 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao first called for a “literary revolution”) in a dis- 
cussion of “Literature for a Revolutionary Age”: 

Biologists tell us, “Men and monkeys are in no way very different. 
Men and monkeys are cousins.’’ But why did men become men, and 
monkeys remain monkeys? This was simply because monkeys were un- 
willing to change— they liked to walk on all fours. Perhaps there was 
once a monkey who stood up and tried to walk on two feet, but the 
other monkeys must have said, “Our ancestors have always crawled, 
you are not permitted to stand,” and they must have bit him to death. 
They were not only unwilling to stand up, they were unwilling to learn 
how to speak— because they were conservative. But men were different. 
They finally did stand up, and spoke, and so finally were victorious . 85 

Lu Hsun should have known better. A full twenty years before 
he wrote that paragraph, he had written a long essay entitled 
“Man’s History,” at the time one of the most sophisticated ac- 
counts (far surpassing anything written by Yen Fu or Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao) yet written in Chinese of human evolution and the evolution 
of evolutionary theory. He was one of the few men of his genera- 
tion who should have known better, or who could have known 
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better, than to suggest that monkeys had remained monkeys be- 
cause they were “unwilling to change,” that men had become men 
thanks to the happy “decision” of amoebae to split up. 

Perhaps he did know better. His immediate purpose in the para- 
graph above was to make monkeys of the conservatives of his day, 
not to explain the intricacies of evolution. Yet, it is strange that 
Lu Hsun should have knowingly fostered a misconception about 
evolution, for his own belief in evolution was in deadly earnest. He 
spoke of himself as one who “believed only in evolution,” 86 and 
he seemed to look to evolution as the only possible “redeemer” of 
mankind, of which he at the time had a famously low opinion. He 
said, “I have believed all along in evolution, and have always felt 
that the future must be better than the past and that the young 
must prove better than their elders,” 87 and he said “Hope is in the 
future.” 08 Therefore, although he could joke about evolution, he 
would not have wanted his listeners to misunderstand it, nor would 
he have assumed that they, especially at the Whampoa Military 
Academy, had a sound enough scientific understanding of evolu- 
tion to be able to laugh at his analogy without being misled. 

It seems more likely that under the license of his humor there 
still was a misconception (in addition to the almost universal mis- 
conception of evolution being progress), that even Lu Hsun did 
not yet see that “spirit,” the revolutionary spirit he so hoped to 
inspire in Chinese patriots, had in no way yet been proven to be 
the motive force of evolution. At very least Lu Hsun perpetuated, 
wittingly or unwittingly, the misconception, so ubiquitous in the 
writings of Yen Fu and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, that evolution had been 
willful, that man’s existence was a triumph, that men became men 
because they wanted to. That had been Emerson’s old delusion, 
that “. . . striving to be man the worm/ Mounts through all the 
spires of form.” 89 The corollary, of course, which was what 
counted to Lu Hsun, Yen Fu, and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, was that in the 
future it would be those who willed to be fit who would be. 

This was not, perhaps, atotal misconception. Will cannot totally 
be ruled out as a motive force of evolution, “the will to live” 
being one of the mysterious “givens” behind the whole process, at 
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very least the sine qua non of the struggle for existence. But even 
so, evolution was not the result of “the will to live”; it was the re- 
sult of “favorable” mutations among “creatures” who willed to 
live, mutations that, as far as Darwin could tell, came not through 
will but by chance. 

In modern times, at least one orthodontist has suggested that 
the human race is gradually losing its wisdom teeth. 90 But, if this 
is true, it is certainly not because generations of forward-minded 
dentists have been pulling them out (the inheritability of de- 
acquired characteristics), and it is even less because generations of 
wise parents have simply not willed their wisdom teeth to their 
children. It would be more accurate, therefore, if one rules out 
design, to say that man was the product of innumerable reproduc- 
tive malfunctions than to say that he was the product of ever- 
ascending aspirations. Evolutionary offspring may indeed have 
been “unfilial,” but not because they wanted to be. 

Lu Hsun’s argument, therefore, was based on a totally false 
analogy, for he was arguing that, as man was the product of un- 
filial conduct, progressive men should be unfilial, that, as man’s 
very being was the product of evolutionary “revolution,” revolu- 
tion, against family, society, and state, must be a good thing— and 
always would be. Like Liang Ch’i-ch’ao he was trying to make 
“revolution” sound “natural”: 

Actually, revolution is not at all unusual. Only thanks to revolution 
has society been able to get better and has mankind been able to ad- 
vance. That it has been possible to move from the first worm to man- 
kind and from barbarism to civilization is simply because there has not 
been a single moment without revolution . 91 

This simple but false analogy, this confusion of social revolution 
with biological evolution, this “naturalization” of revolution, and 
its consequent legitimization, represents one of the most radical 
changes of mind in the last two thousand years of Chinese thought, 
a change that has in physical fact revolutionized, deeply if not 
completely, the social and political realities of Chinese life. Of 
course no intellectual idea has been the one and only cause of any 
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of China’s revolutions. Legitimization of revolution through “na- 
turalization” was in large part a rationalization. The very fact that 
men so different as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Lu Hsun, and Sun Yat-sen 
all saw in Darwin’s theory the un-Darwinian equation of revolu- 
tion with evolution suggests that there was “rebellion in their 
hearts” before there was revolution in their heads. But, if will 
preceded rationalization, it was, nevertheless, rationalized will 
which alone had the force to move intellectuals to move the masses. 
And the masses were moved. They did not spontaneously arise in 
any of modem China’s revolutions; they were led into revolution, 
by intellectuals who decided to revolt. 

All of China’s revolutionaries have eventually claimed that 
revolution was “natural” as well as “right,” that it was natural and 
therefore right, that it was (strange notion) a “natural duty.” But 
the Communist Revolution has so eclipsed the others, the Repub- 
lican and the Nationalist, that Mao Tse-tung and Karl Marx are 
now popularly awarded all the credit for the revolutionary act of 
legitimizing revolution, Mao Tse-tung, the great Sinifier of Marxism, 
having proclaimed that, “in the last analysis, all the truths of Marx- 
ism can be summed up in one sentence, *To rebel is justified.”’ 92 

Actually, Mao Tse-tung had justified rebellion long before he 
ever heard of Marx. He had justified his own rebellion against his 
father, against the blind obligations of filial piety, and he had jus- 
tified his attempt to take part in the first great Revolution of 1911. 
Surely many ideas and emotions went into these early justifica- 
tions, and even more into his eventual justification of Communist 
revolution; but, before he discovered Marx, by his own admission 
his head was filled with the Darwinian ideas of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. 
He had memorized whole passages from the Hsin min ts'ung pao, 
he had “worshiped K’ang Yu-wei and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao,” 93 he had 
suggested in his first “muddled” expression of a political opinion 
that they be made, respectively, Sun Yat-sen ’s Premier and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, 94 and he had taken Liang Ch’i-ch’ao as his 
literary model. 9 s 

It is no coincidence, then, that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s Darwinian 
arguments for revolution can be seen in the writings of Mao Tse- 
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tung, even in his relatively late theory of “continuous revolu- 
tion.” 96 “Continuous revolution” was deemed meet, right, and 
necessary, in the last analysis, because “mankind is continuously 
developing and the natural world is continously developing. They 
will never stop at a given level.” 97 Lu Hsun had said the same 
thing, long before; “Revolution has no stopping place,” 98 just as 
“there has never been a moment without revolution.” But the 
locus classicus of this idea was in Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 1902 essay, 
“An Explanation of Revolution,” and in another essay of the same 
year, entitled, with marvelous ambiguity, “The Theory of the Evolu- 
tionary Revolutionary, Kidd”: 99 “Selection [lit. “elimination”] 
by man means revolution, and, as the external world is at no time 
unchanging, selection by man may at no time stop.” Therefore, 
“Revolution is an inescapable law of the world of evolution”— in- 
escapable, that is, for those who want to win out in the struggle 
for existence: ‘“Selection by man’ means deeply to examine that 
in oneself which is unfit and change it to make it fit, so that one 
may survive.” 100 

China’s first, and most important, “scientific” justification of 
revolution, therefore, was “purely” Darwinian, except for the 
sorry fact that it was based on a mistranslation of one of Darwin’s 
most important sentences. Just who was responsible remains un- 
clear. Perhaps Yen Fu, perhaps a Japanese, perhaps Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao himself, mistranslating the translation of a Japanese. At any 
rate, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, in his article on Benjamin Kidd, claimed, as 
the ultimate backing for all his above reasoning, that “Mr. Darwin 
has said, every living thing, no matter of what kind, must frequent- 
ly change its form and make it beneficial to itself, for only thus 
may it survive.” 101 But what Darwin had actually said, in his intro- 
duction to The Origin of Species, was that “any being, if it vary, 
however slightly in any manner profitable to itself, under the com- 
plex and sometimes varying conditions of life, will have a better 
chance of surviving, and thus be naturally selected [Darwin’s 
italics].” 102 

The great mistake was to take “if it vary” to mean “must change 
its form.” Evolution as defined in The Origin of Species had 
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contained no imperatives. No species described by Darwin had 
ever changed its form, “however slightly.” No species had changed 
itself. No species, not even man, had adapted itself to its environ- 
ment. Man might, as Darwin said, have shown “great powers of 
adapting his habits” 103 to his habitat, but what that really meant 
was that man had great powers of adapting his environment to 
himself. He could dig caves or build igloos. He could float fields in 
the waters or irrigate the dry lands. He could wear the skins of 
animals— but he could not re-grow a fur coat. 

Granted, the proposed new science of eugenics, which Yen Fu 
had already sketched in T'ien-yen lun, might have seemed to hold 
out such a possibility. By repeated matings of the hairy, man 
might conceivably regain, for at least a segment of humanity, at 
least a semblance of the fur of his forefathers. But even that possi- 
bility could not make revolution “an inescapable law of evolution,” 
for eugenics had not been the motive force of evolution. Not even 
man had selected himself, and surely no other creature had ever 
“examined that in itself which was unfit and changed it to make it 
fit, in order to survive.” 

Nonetheless, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s argument became the evolution- 
ary argument for revolution, an argument that seemed unassailably 
scientific, not only to Lu Hsun and Mao Tse-tung, but even to Hu 
Shih, Hu “the Fit,” leader of the second generation of Chinese 
Darwinists, leader of the revolutionary “New Culture Movement,” 
but also leader of the anti-Communist liberal intellectuals most 
vehemently opposed to the revolution of Mao Tse-tung. Even Hu 
Shih felt compelled to admit, “I do not condemn revolutions, be- 
cause I believe that they are necessary steps in the process of 
evolution.” 104 Indeed, he even stated in one essay that revolution 
—“forced evolution”— was superior to evolution proper, because 
revolution was “conscious,” while evolution was not. 105 

Neither Hu Shih nor any of the others realized, as Wallace had, 
that this strange difference made almost all the difference in the 
world, that at very least it pulled the “perfectly natural” ground 
for revolution out from under it. There was something very strange 
about one “natural process,” revolution, being superior to another 
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natural process, evolution, of which it was a part and out of which 
it had come. Perhaps this was no stranger than the oak being 
“superior” to the acorn, but somehow, if revolution was “con- 
scious” or “forced,” the difference between it and evolution be- 
came something almost beyond analogy, if man was “forcing his 
evolution,” “consciously evolving,” or “shaping his destiny,” odd 
concepts all, then something very different was happening from 
anything that had ever happened before in the evolution that had 
made him, in the evolution that was the origin of species, if revo- 
lutions were consciously forced, then they seemed to be matters 
of choice, and choice had never before played a part in evolution. 
Choice had not separated the sheep from the goats. Choice had 
not kept Lu Hsun’s monkeys monkeys, if evolution was perfectly 
natural, then revolution was something else, and man had no right 
to say revolution was right because it was natural. 

But Lu Hsun’s conservative monkeys, or rather his revolting 
amoebae, have pulled us ahead of our story. The evolutionary 
argument against filial piety, which Kao Hou had first put into 
poetry, or at least into verse, did, indeed help the cause of political 
revolution. The Empress Dowager, mindful of Confucius’s com- 
ment that “few are they who, respectfully obedient to their parents 
and elder brothers, yet like to rebel against their superiors,” 106 had 
every reason to read his poem, if she did, with displeasure. But 
Kao Hou’s cry, “Emulate not your fathers,” was of even greater 
help to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s cause of cultural revolution. It was a cry 
that worked towards social revolution, intellectual revolution, phi- 
losophical revolution, religious revolution, revolution in the home, 
and revolution in the mind. It challenged the Chinese family sys- 
tem and Confucianism. It threatened to free Chinese both from 
their fathers and from the faith of their fathers. 

Revolution and Evolution in the Home. The revolt against 
parental authority and the Chinese family system was a logical 
necessity, given Kao Hou’s belief in the evolutionary benefits of 
filial impiety. If Darwin had proved that would-be “descendants” 
had to break from the ways of their parents and ancestors, then 
spirited youth, like Mao Tse-tung, had at last a scientific excuse, if 
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not a duty, to follow their own inclinations. Mao Tse-tung’s rebel- 
lion against his family is only one example, but a good one, because 
it included a rebellion against the marriage his family had arranged 
for him. He was among the first to take part in the “marriage revo- 
lution,” so traumatic for his generation and for many that have 
followed it. 

The “marriage revolution” was yet another revolution first justi- 
fied in China by the “laws” of Charles Darwin. Kao Hou had rad- 
ically redefined the term “good marriage” by declaring that 
would-be progenitors of the fit of the future had a Darwinian duty 
to “mix their blood” (echoes of I Nai). But an even earlier article 
in Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s Ch ‘mg i pao, “On Free Marriage for Men and 
Women,” had issued a revolutionary appeal in Darwinian language 
for Western-style freedom of choice in marriage (and for the aboli- 
tion of concubinage). The article’s arguments were actually couched 
in a mishmash of the T’ien-yen vocabulary of Yen Fu and the 
Three-Age vocabulary of K’ang Yu-wei, but the point was simply 
that (somehow) marriage was the source of social development, 
morality, and progress, and that the Western way of marriage was 
the most modern, the most civilized, and the most progressive way 
that had yet evolved . 107 

The most interesting Darwinian marriage argument, however, 
was provided by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao himself. He protested that, al- 
though admittedly “more than one aspect of Chinese marriage cus- 
toms should be reformed,” the most pressing need was to outlaw 
early marriage. 108 For Darwin, he was convinced, had proved that 
“the forbidding of early marriage” was absolutely vital to the sur- 
vival of the Chinese race. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had convinced himself that early marriage was 
a sign of cultural primitiveness: “The more barbaric a people, the 
earlier they marry. The more civilized a people, the later they 
marry.” This was because of a law of evolution: “Advanced organ- 
isms require a long time to reach maturity.” This law was obvious, 
claimed Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, if one compared human beings with 
birds and beasts, but, far more important, “It is true,” he said, 
“even within the human race. Inferior peoples mature quickly. 
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Superior peoples mature late,” and “the age at which they marry 
varies accordingly.” Therefore it was common for Indians (Indian 
Indians) to bear children at age fifteen, while it was common for 
Europeans (“especially the Teutons”) still to be unmarried at age 
thirty. As a consequence, it was the Indians who “age especially 
quickly,” while the Europeans “remain strong, healthy, and vigor- 
ous even in old age.” 109 

Chinese married later than Indians, but earlier than Europeans. 
Therefore, as “one need only look at marriage customs to deter- 
mine the degree to which a people is civilized,” China’s degree of 
civilization was clearly worrisome, especially because relatively 
early marriage was not only a sign of relative cultural backward- 
ness, but also a cause of relative racial unfitness. Worse yet, if early 
marriage went unchecked, it could lead only to increasing unfitness. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was convinced that early marriage was injurious 
both to the early married and to their early offspring. Adolescent 
newlyweds, immature of body and certainly of mind, were all too 
“often apt to drown themselves in the momentary delights of sex- 
ual desire, mindless of the [resulting] pain of a lifetime of ill 
health.” Such youthful dissipation, he protested, “at worst will 
lead to early death, at best to decrepitude by middle age.” Early 
marriage, therefore, amounted either to “suicide” or to an almost 
criminal “infringement of one’s future freedom.” Surely in either 
case, early marriage was a crime against one’s ch’iin, for, “if every- 
one in a ch'iin should kill himself or infringe upon his freedom, 
would not the effect on the ch’iin be indescribable?” He found it 
possible, nonetheless, to describe the present condition of his 
ch’iin: “Our Chinese race has no spirit, no courage, no power of 
heroic determination. The reasons for this are many, but surely 
early marriage must share the blame.” 110 

What really frightened Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was the thought that his 
race was not only weak but getting weaker, for he had convinced 
himself that early marriage led not only to degenerate parents but 
to the biological degeneration of their descendants. Dissipation 
weakened one’s seed, and weakened seed weakened the breed. The 
proof lay in American and Japanese statistics showing that, “among 
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the people of any country, the vast majority of those who die 
young and of the crippled, the sickly, the weak, the stupid, and 
the criminal, are children of parents who married early.” There- 
fore, lamented Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “if I, because of early marriage, 
produce a weak son, my son will be weaker than I, and if he, again 
because of early marriage, produces a weak grandson, then my 
grandson will be even weaker than my son, and if this goes on with 
each generation getting weaker and weaker . . . then one’s family 
would fall, and one’s country would perish. 111 

The fact that “Chinese are world famous for being good at re- 
production” brought no comfort, for, after a description of “the 
ruthless destruction of natural selection” in the biological world, 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao proved that numbers alone were no guarantee of 
survival. 112 Indeed, almost for the first time, he showed himself to 
be singularly unimpressed with the fact of China’s millions: 

It is thanks to early marriage that in numbers the Chinese people are 
the greatest in the world. But it is also thanks to early marriage that in 
power they are the weakest. Does a race establish itself on this earth, 
then, through being many or through being strong? As the proverb puts 
it, “Several hundred vultures are no match for one eagle.” Several tens 
of thousands of Englishmen have totally subjugated three hundred mil- 
lion Indians. The members of our race living abroad number at least 
several million, but they live as other men’s beasts of burden. There are 
only ten thousand foreigners living in our country, and they seize our 
sovereignty. Can a race rely on its numbers ? 113 

Frantic reproduction was no way to show one’s love for one’s 
fatherland. Grandsons of thirty-year-old grandfathers were better 
off not had, 114 The Spartans had understood this: “Spartan in- 
fants had to pass government inspection, and, if they were not 
physically or mentally qualified to be citizens of Sparta, they were 
thrown away without regret in cold alleyways. But Spartans were 
not brutal or unfeeling. They realized that only thus could their 
race prove fit to survive in this world.” 115 

Thus a Spartan— or, in Chinese terms, a Legalist— element crept 
into Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s Social Darwinism. Suppressing his Confucian 
“compassionate heart” (pu jen jen chih hsin ), 116 he let himself fall 
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back on the classic proto-Social Darwinian justification for “in- 
humanity,” the “necessities of survival,” and for the first time 
sounded like a hardened eugenicist: 

From now on, if we do not eliminate our weak seed and propagate 
only the strong, there will be no way to continue the sacrifices to our 
ancestors, already so near the brink of extinction. This is exactly what 
the Sage [Mencius] was talking about of old, when he said, “Of the 
three unfilial acts, leaving no posterity is the worst." 1,7 It is crime 
enough for a clan or a family to leave no descendants, but what of a 
country? If we wish our country to have descendants, we must begin by 
forbidding early marriage. 1,8 

Happily, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did not go on to spell out any plans 
for “eliminating weak seed” that were more Spartan than the for- 
bidding of early marriage. Indeed, he did not even call on the 
imperial government (perhaps only because he realized the Empress 
Dowager would not listen to him) to move in on traditional family 
prerogatives and outlaw early marriage. He suggested, instead, that 
the Chinese people should not wait for their government to restrain 
them but should restrain themselves. They should at least take to 
heart the foresighted wisdom of the ancient Sages, as written 
down in the Book of Rites: “A man weds at thirty, a woman at 
twenty .” 119 

The Chinese Communists, for a time at least, placed the proper 
marriage ages at thirty and twenty-six. Half a century after Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s suggestion, they have, without forbidding early mar- 
riage, successfully “discouraged” it. Their reasons have not been 
quite the same as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s. Although they would probably 
be loath to admit it, their reasons have actually been more Mal- 
thusian than eugenic-Social Darwinian. For they have finally ad- 
mitted to themselves, and the world, that China needs much more 
production than reproduction. 

Nonetheless, the Chinese Communists would certainly have 
agreed with Liang Ch’i-ch’ao that early marriage was bad for the 
ch’iin and that the ch ’tin’s interests must be put before either those 
of the family or of the individual, even though they would def- 
initely not have quoted Mencius ' s views on filial piety to prove it. 
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Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s use of Mencius was odd. Many proponents of 
the “marriage revolution” started their arguments with attacks on 
filial piety. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ended his by embracing it. But in so 
doing he subtly redirected it. He actually wrenched it away from 
the family and aimed it at the people. He appropriated the power 
of an ancient virtue and put it to new use (a pre-Maoist application 
of Mao Tse-tung’s maxim: “The past for the use of the present” 
[ku wei chin yung ] ). 

Many have pointed out that the Chinese Communists, and the 
Chinese Nationalists before them, have both in fact consciously 
tried to redirect the cardinal Confucian virtues of loyalty and filial 
piety [chung hsiao ) from emperor and family to chairman, party, 
and people, although, if they have, they have rarely admitted it, 
even to themselves. But, decades earlier, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao quite 
unashamedly sought to rechannel the old Way’s power into a new 
revolutionary nationalism that both Nationalists and Communists 
would long for. 

The seeming sincerity of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s continued use of 
even a redefined Confucian virtue, however, suggests that he had 
not yet wholeheartedly joined in still another revolution his writ- 
ings were at that very moment doing much to inspire— the revolu- 
tion against Confucius himself. 


Confucius 's str ugglf for S ur vi val 

The twentieth-century revolution against Confucius, which has 
proven of such incalculable consequence, politically, socially, 
intellectually, psychologically, and emotionally, for modern 
China, did not begin with the “New Culturists efforts in the late 
1910s and the 1920s to “tear down Confucius and Sons.” Far less 
did it begin either with the Chinese Communists’ early efforts to 
de-sage the Sage by shelving him, labeled Chou, in a Levinsonesque 
museum,' 20 or with the “Gang of Four’s” endeavors to beat the 
devil out of him (and out of the country) by soundly thrashing his 
corpse, ad absttrdum et ad nauseam, alongside that of his most un- 
likely “disciple,” Lin Piao. The revolution against Confucius began 
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in the very first years of this century in the journals of Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao. And Charles Darwin was deeply if confusingly involved in it 
from the beginning. 

Kao Hou’s Darwinian poem was already in revolt against Confu- 
cius in 1904, not openly, but devastatingly nevertheless. For a 
derisive attack on filial piety could not help but be an attack on 
the Sage that had made it China’s foremost virtue. So too, all of 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s arguments in favor of revolution (whatever he 
meant by the word) undermined the Sage’s sageliness by under- 
mining the second cardinal Confucian virtue of chung, loyalty to 
the king, if the two great virtues, chung and hsiao, could both be 
attacked as virtues “outmoded” by Darwinian social evolution, 
how could Confucius survive as a “model for all time” ( wan shih 
shih piao )? 

POOR PROTECTION. Ironically, the undermining of Confucius’s 
position as a Sage for all Seasons had begun even earlier, in K’ang Yu- 
wei’s movement to “protect Confucianism” (pao chiao). K’ang 
Yu-wei, at once frightened by Western missionary influence and im- 
pressed with “missionary spirit,” wanted to protect Confucianism 
by transforming it into a “bona fide religion,” in the Western sense 
and style. And he wanted to do this primarily for a reason his disci- 
ple, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, at least, acknowledged as Darwinian— to make 
China fit for its struggle for existence. For K’ang Yu-wei, so said 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, had decided that the fittest nations were the most 
religious, that, “if the religion is strong, the country is strong.” 121 

But the admission that Confucius’s religion had First to be itself 
protected before it could possibly protect China was proof that 
Confucius was already in trouble. Some who detested Western mis- 
sionaries seemed to fear that the (ignorant) masses might be fooled 
into abandoning Confucius for Christianity. K’ang Yu-wei probably 
shared those fears. But he also seems to have grasped intuitively 
that the greater danger lay in the possibility that Confucius might 
be abandoned not for anything, but simply because he seemed to 
have nothing to say to his countrymen in their “death struggle” 
with Western imperialism. 
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K’ang Yu-wei had convinced himself that Confuciufc did have 
something to say, but to prove it he felt impelled to launch a “Con- 
fucian reformation,” which Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, who optimistically 
dubbed his master “Confucianism’s Martin Luther ” 122 described 
as a “religious revolution .” 123 This “religious revolution,” however, 
designed so hopefully to enhance the authority of Confucius, 
helped instead to de-sage him. 

Two things went wrong. First, to rescue “the true Confucius,” 
whose teachings could still save China, K’ang Yu-wei had first to 
destroy “the false Confucius,” who just happened to be the Con- 
fucius the Chinese had revered for almost two thousand years. 
Chinese had been misled, claimed K’ang Yu-wei, by the forged 
Classics of the perfidious Liu Hsin, back in the first century A.D. 
But this was a risky allegation, for, if K’ang Yu-wei were to suc- 
ceed in destroying the old, false Confucius {admitting that he had 
been bad for China) without firmly establishing the new, then 
Confucius would be in trouble indeed— and that, in part, is what 
happened. But there was a second problem. Even when K’ang Yu- 
wei did seem successful in establishing a new Confucius, the new 
Confucius proved self-defeating. For he seemed so much like a 
Westerner that he might just as well have been one. 

It was Liang Ch’i-ch’ao whose help proved most harmful in this 
regard, for he translated K’ang Yu-wei ’s new Confucianism into 
newfangled Western terms. “What K’ang Yu-wei discovered,” he 
wrote, “was the true good of Confucius’s teaching; evolutionary- 
progressivism not conservatism, equalitarianism not autocracy .” 124 
Indeed, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao even claimed that K’ang Yu-wei ’s “Con- 
fucian” doctrine of the Three Ages, Confucius’s newly found be- 
lief that “the present surpasses the past and the future will surpass 
the present,” was actually “the very theory of progressive evolu- 
tion the Westerners, Darwin and Spencer, have proclaimed .” 125 

Perhaps Liang Ch’i-ch’ao thought such a revolution really would 
enhance the sageliness of the Sage. It did seem to, for at least a 
few of his readers. One concluded that Confucius’s doctrine was 
therefore “the ancestor of the theory of evolution.” Better yet, he 
proudly added, “Darwin realized this principle [evolution] after 
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the ten thousand things were already complete, but Confucius dis- 
covered it before they were complete. Is it not amazing?” 126 Amaz- 
ing it was, but, in the long run, no praise could have been more 
damaging. For to * ‘preserve” Confucius as a proto-Darwinian was 
to preserve him in formaldehyde. If Confucius was a forerunner, if 
“the present surpassed the past,” if Darwin and Spencer were of 
the present, and if they spoke, as they did, in more detail, then 
why not just respectfully shelve Confucius and follow Darwin 
instead? 

It was Darwinism not Marxism, therefore, that first shelved 
Confucius, that first revoked his epithet, “a model for all time.” 
K’ang Yu-wei’s own proto-Darwinian theory of progress had 
helped, of course. For K’ang Yu-wei had reduced Confucius to the 
model of a man who believed in a progress that would leave him 
behind. But it was Darwinism that brought “scientific proof” that 
Confucius was right in that belief. Of course, the New Confucius 
did have the Ta t’ung vision, which might have brought new life to 
his epithet. K’ang Yu-wei had given him a new claim to fame as 
the provider of a blueprint for the future, but the Great-Unity 
blueprint was so sketchy (K’ang Yu-wei’s own elaborately detailed 
blueprint was not yet published) and so obviously only for the 
future, and for the far distant future at that, that it still left Con- 
fucius with nothing to say to the present— as a model for some 
time, perhaps, but not for this. Here again, Darwin hurt the New 
Confucius. For he reinforced with “science” the stark conclusion 
that Chinese all too easily came to on their own, that the only 
“Great Unity” possible in their time of ruthless imperialism was the 
dread unity that would come with a white man’s world conquest. 

But Darwin dealt yet another blow to the New Confucius, when 
he attacked (or seemed to attack) “religion.” For K’ang Yu-wei 
had just decided that the only way to “preserve” Confucius was to 
establish him as a “religion founder,” a chiao-chu. Smarting under 
the taunts of Western missionaries that China had no religion, he 
insisted that it did, that Confucianism was a religion, that Confu- 
cius ranked with, and indeed above, Sakyamuni, Jesus, and Mo- 
hammed, that the Chinese, therefore, were not “to be classed with 
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the barbarian peoples of Java, India, and Africa,” but were as 
religious and hence as fit as any race in Europe. 127 At least, they 
could be as fit, if they would only realize that they had a religion, 
and rally around it. 

K’ang Yu-wei never abandoned this belief. Indeed, he forlornly 
tried to propagate it to the end of his days, but he won few con- 
verts. Instead, he lost his best disciple, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, who, as 
early as 1897, had secretly admitted to Yen Fu that he shared his 
doubts about the wisdom of “preserving the religion,” 128 and 
finally, in 1902, openly broke with K’ang Yu-wei over that very 
issue. In an emotional essay entitled “‘Preserving the Religion’ is 
not the way to Revere Confucius,” he declared that he had changed 
his mind (“Does this mean that my thought has progressed or gone 
backward? I will let that be decided by the advanced or backward 
nature of the reader’s own thought.”) 129 He no longer believed 
that Confucius was a religion founder or that religion was good for 
China: “Confucius was a philosopher, a pragmatic statesman, an 
educator, but not a religious leader.” And it was a good thing that 
he was not. For “Darwin’s theory of evolution has arisen as ... a 
rival power against religion” 130 and has proven that “religion is not 
an instrument of help to human progress.” 131 Indeed, Darwin’s 
theory, said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, undoubtedly with immense psycho- 
logical satisfaction, had proven that “what the Westerners call 
religion refers to nothing but superstition.” 132 

The despised missionaries had scorned China as a backward 
nation with no religion. Now it was clear that they were the back- 
ward ones, benightedly clinging to the superstitions of the past. 
“Confucius,” proclaimed Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “never called himself 
the Son of God as Jesus did.” 133 He eschewed all talk of gods. He 
taught only of man. He taught “how a man should be a man, how a 
people should be a people, how a nation should be a nation.” 134 
These were the questions that would be ever “more important 
to study, the more civilization advances.” And these were the 
Confucian concerns that would keep Confucious alive. Confu- 
cianism would not perish; the Westerners’ religions would: “For as 
truth becomes clear, superstitions disappear. They will not be 
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countenanced by the civilization of the future. This is the law of 
evolution.” 135 

So Darwin had solved the missionary problem. Evolution would 
take care of the missionaries. China need fear no “Christian con- 
quest.” The “backward” Chinese were really ahead, and always 
had been. Those who felt they must “protect the religion” could 
“go to bed with a high pillow and relax.” 136 Darwin had solved the 
missionary problem— but he had also dashed K’ang Yu-wei’s hopes 
for a Confucian church. 

Now it may seem that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, in rescuing Confucian- 
ism from the doomed ranks of the world’s religions, had murdered 
his master’s New Confucius only to bring back to life the old one. 
He might, indeed, have done so, if he had stopped with his anti- 
religion argument. But he did not. He reburied Confucius under 
mounds of damning praise. 

First, he claimed that Confucianism would never perish, which 
led him to conclude that Confucianism therefore need not be 
protected. It could (safely) be left to the test of evolution. For 
“doctrines,” he said, “are to protect people; they are not to be 
protected by people. According to the law of the survival of the 
fittest, if a doctrine is good, it will necessarily be victorious over 
foreign doctrines.” 137 Confucianism could— and should— be left to 
the test of evolution. That was Yen Fu’s private opinion in 1896. 
But there was something ominous in the way Liang Ch’i-ch’ao now 
broadcast it. “Fear not,” he seemed to say, “truth will triumph.” 
But why, then, did he add at the end, “I love Confucius, but I love 
truth more?” 138 

Second, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao redefined the importance of Confucius 
in a way that further broke Confucius’s hold on the future and 
therefore left him even weaker in his now single-handed struggle 
for survival. “The reason Confucius is Confucius,” wrote Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, “is that his thought was free.” Freedom of thought was 
vitally important to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. He had written, eleven lines 
earlier, that “there is more than one reason civilization advances, 
but the ultimate reason is freedom of thought.” 139 But, if Con- 
fucious was for freedom of thought, and if China could only “make 
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progress” if it had freedom of thought, would not Confucius him- 
self have wished China to be free from his thought? Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao made it perfectly clear that it was all too possible for “those 
who call themselves Confucians [to] go against Confucius’s spirit 
in his name.” 140 That had always been true, but never with more 
serious consequences: 

Perhaps those who speak of “protecting the religion” today have a 
slightly different idea in mind from people in the past. They want to in- 
crease the scope of Confucianism, and therefore they attach to it all the 
new theories of the modem age, saying, “Confucius already knew of 
this,” and “Confucius once mentioned that.” I respect their persever- 
ance, but I regret that, in fact, they are slandering Confucius and ob- 
structing the path of other people’s freedom of thought. Confucius was 
born two thousand years ago. How is it to his detriment that he did not 
know all the theories and principles of two thousand years later? 
Socrates never set foot on a steamboat! 141 

The “protectors of the faith” might well have countered that no 
one had attached as many new theories to Confucianism as Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao himself. But, if Liang Ch’i-ch’ao realized that fact, he 
did not admit it. Proclaiming that “the spirit of Confucianism is 
freedom, not authoritarianism,” 142 he declared that “the greatest 
theme of this essay is that to protect the religion is to hinder free 
thought.” But then again, he added ominously, “I love the ancients, 
but I love freedom even more.” 143 Consciously or unconsciously, 
he was praising Confucius for his freedom, in order to free himself 
from Confucius. 

The argument above all others that promised, or threatened, to 
cut Chinese free from Confucius, however, was Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 
argument that morality itself was subject to the laws of evolution, 
if that was true, then truly the Old Confucius had no leg left to 
stand on (unless it was the leg so hopelessly bound by Yeh Te-hui 
and the Empress Dowager to the monarchy). 144 For it was as a 
moralist, not as a progress prophet, freedom advocate, or New 
World architect, that Confucius had been listened to for the last 
two thousand years. It was as a moralist that he was to have been 
“a model for all time.” 
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But there were no models for all time, said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. 
Only two weeks after he had published his essay attacking K’ang 
Yu-wei’s call to “protect the religion,” he published an essay, “On 
Public Morality,” in which he finally let Darwin demolish Con- 
fucius’s epithet. “Morality,” he wrote, “is not something that, 
once established, never changes. It is not something that the an- 
cients of thousands of years ago can set up in fixed form to en- 
compass all the world for all time. . . . For morality comes half 
from nature, half from man, and it develops and progresses in 
accordance with the laws of evolution.” For the good of our ch ’iin, 
he went on, “we cannot hem ourselves in with a few words of the 
former kings and philosophers, so that we dare not advance. . . . 
The former philosophers are not alive today. How can they set a 
morality that is fit for today? if Confucius and Mencius were to 
arise again, they would have to revise their views.” ,4S 

“You may threaten me with boiling or dismemberment,” said 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “but I will still dare state without fear that each 
and every one of the ethical principles of the Four Books and the 
Six Classics is not suitable for our use today .” 146 “We must not be 
slaves of the ancients! ... If Confucius had been a slave to Yao 
and Shun, there would have been no Confucius to survive through 
later generations. Do you fear my words? Just think of the destiny 
of the world. It advances ever upwards, and human knowledge gets 
ever clearer and more profound. Therefore the greatest of philos- 
ophers can speak only to the ills of one age; he can benefit only 
his own time. No one is great enough to set rules for the people of 
millions of years to come .” 147 Not even Confucius. 

So Confucius was put in his place. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao still praised 
him as the wisest man of his day— but only of his day. As far as 
any timeless wisdom was concerned, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao could only 
praise him for his alleged belief in progress and his commitment to 
freedom. Therefore, all Confucius seemed to have to say to the 
Chinese of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s time was, “Farewell. Be free. Pro- 
gress.” Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had succeeded in doing to Confucius what 
Confucius had done to ghosts and spirits— he had “respectfully put 
him at a distance .” 148 
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But the revolution against Confucius did not stop there. “We 
must not be slaves of the ancients” might already seem a revolu- 
tionary cry, but it was not yet an accusation against the ancients, 
not a denunciation of them. Accusations and denunciations, how- 
ever, were soon to come. Confucius was to be dragged from his 
sorry enough new position of very distant respect to be soundly 
thrashed, long before either “the new youth” or the Communists 
were yet on hand to get their hands on him. 

Beating and Loss. It was probably Yen Fu who first set out on 
this darker side of the revolution against Confucius. He, at least, 
first gave Confucius a specific label that for the first time treatened 
to make him a scapegoat for all modern China’s ills. Yen Fu wrote, 
in the preface of his 1904 translation of Edward Jenks’s History of 
Politics , that “Confucius was the Sage of a patriarchal society. It is 
his moral pronouncements that have influenced our people the 
longest and penetrated their hearts and minds the most deep- 
ly.”! 49 This was no bland footnote. Nor was it praise. It was 
labeling with a vengeance, for patriarchal was becoming for Yen 
Fu as damning a word as feudal was to become to Chinese Marx- 
ists, and for the same reasons. Patriarchal was to make Confucius 
a “reactionary.” 

Yen Fu had just accepted Jenks’s theory of social evolution. 
“The peoples of the world,” he wrote, “if we examine the stages 
of their evolution, begin without exception in totemism, proceed 
to patriarchy, and come to completion in the nation-state. . . . The 
certainty of this sequence is like that of the four seasons, or like 
that of human life, as it passes from infancy, youth, and adulthood 
to old age. The stages may be long or short, but they can never be 
confused.” 150 

Evolution’s stages could never be confused. Therefore China’s 
evolution was the same as Europe’s. There was only one Way. But 
what, then, had gone wrong? Yen Fu looked at the militant, up- 
start nation-states of Europe and then at China, the oldest civiliza- 
tion in the world, and cried out in anguish: “We are still only a 
patriarchal people! That stage of evolution has dragged on and on 
and has never left us. It has been in our land for over four thou- 
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sand years. Alas! 151 ... For over four thousand years we have 
been stuck in this cycle of order and disorder without ever pro- 
gressing a single step.” 152 

Yen Fu ultimately blamed this tragedy on “the Sages.” 153 He 
admitted, of course, that the phenomenal early “success” of the 
Chinese people as a whole was partly to blame. China had been so 
brilliant in her adolescence, and had so overawed her pathetic 
neighbors, that she had culturally “enthralled” them, thus depriv- 
ing herself of that challenge of competition so necessary for con- 
tinued growth. But China’s Sages, in their seeming brilliance, had 
enthralled the Chinese themselves. Too soon they had sold out to 
the ideal of stability and peace, thus killing in their countrymen 
that ultimate dynamic of successful evolution, the will to struggle. 
Yen Fu had so blamed “the Sages” in his very first essays. Now, he 
blamed Confucius, naming him as the “patriarchal Sage” most 
responsible for keeping China “patriarchal.” 

This argument deserves recognition as one of the most revolu- 
tionary in all modem Chinese intellectual history. Yen Fu had 
seemed revolutionary enough to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao back in 1896, 
when to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s amazement he had “dared to speak” 
of his belief that Confucianism “[could] not be protected and 
need not be protected.” 154 But this argument, of 1904, was 
really revolutionary. It was “daring to speak” with an intensity 
that might have warmed the heart of Mao Tse-tung himself. In- 
deed, it almost undoubtedly did, if not in 1904, then only a few 
years later when Mao Tse-tung was old enough to understand Yen 
Fu. For Yen Fu’s argument was no longer just an argument that 
undermined the authority of Confucius. It attacked that authority. 
It condemned the official faith of China as unfit for modern times. 
It called it the cause of China’s backwardness. It virtually called it 
China’s sorrow. Yen Fu’s argument that Confucianism had re- 
tarded China’s natural evolution led a host of Chinese intellectuals 
for the first time into open revolt against Confucius. His argument, 
more than any other, led disgruntled patriots into the first nam- 
able, datable Anti-Confucian Movement, the first movement to 
p’ai K’ung, to “get rid of Confucius” forever. 
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In December 1904, late in the year in which Yen Fu’s transla- 
tion of A History of Politics was published, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao wrote 
a parenthetical “note” (of 1800 characters!) which gave testimony 
that this first p’ai K’ung Movement did indeed exist. The odd 
thing was, however, that he gave testimony to its existence by 
decrying its existence: “The new scholars of our modern age now 
flaunt at every chance their ability to condemn Confucius. . . . but 
I ask you, is this daily pommeling of Confucius really good for the 
future of our intellectual world?” 155 Liang Ch ’i-ch’ao was beginning 
to hold back. Something very significant was beginning to happen. 
One can see in this one footnote that he had suddenly realized his 
own words might incite people to “go too far.” He admitted that 
it would be “hard to avoid going too far in our criticisms of a great 
system that has controlled people’s thought for two thousand years, 
when the doors are so suddenly thrown open to free thought,” 
but the prospect frightened him. “Inflammatory language” in 
general began to frighten him : 

The American president, Roosevelt, once said in a speech, that 
journalists who make inflammatory statements win general acclaim, 
even though their words do their country no good, while those who 
make honest and loyal statements win general disdain, even though 
their words actually benefit the country in the end. 1 think that this 
Anti-Confucian talk, and all talk like it, is inflammatory. 1 admit that, 
in the past, I myself have liked to use such language, but, hereafter, I 
would rather suffer the majority’s disdain than win acclaim that will do 
us no good. 156 

How prophetic were his fears that inflammatory language would 
win out and that he himself would come to know disdain! In 
sounding the trumpet of restraint, he lost a segment of China’s 
youth— a segment that would grow. He also admitted that his own 
battle was now clearly on two fronts, one against the old forces of 
reaction, the other against new forces of “over-reaction.” It was a 
hard battle to fight. 

He sounded the trumpet of restraint and sounded, for the first 
time in his life, like an older man (he was, it is true, one whole year 
over thirty). He began to criticize the younger generation, decrying 
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the existence in its ranks of Anti-Confucian “fanatical youths,” 
most of whom had probably hitherto worshiped him. Very obvi- 
ously such youths disturbed him, but he preferred to dismiss their 
“wild and irresponsible curses and insults” as words “of no harm to 
the sun or the moon,” and therefore “not worth talking about.” 157 
If he refused to address himself to “fanatical youths,” however, 
he did feel obliged to answer the “one or two leading scholars who 
insist on challenging Confucius.” Unfortunately, he did not name 
them, and we cannot, therefore, be certain that he meant to 
criticise Yen Fu himself, but certainly the first “challenge” that he 
mentioned was Yen Fu’s: 

[These scholars], being dissatisfied with the old ethics, say that 
Confucianism made the family-clan its basic unit, and that therefore it 
was Confucius who so bound our country to a patriarchal form of 
society that it could not advance to a national -democratic one. They 
say that Confucius granted authority to the monarchs, and that there- 
fore it was Confucius who served the people-ravagers of two thousand 
years as a protective charm . 158 

Reading only that far, one would conclude that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
disagreed with the above thesis, but his very next sentence read, 
“Granted, this is so!” Suddenly it became clear that his only ob- 
jection was that these “one or two scholars” stressed only one side 
of Confucianism, ignoring most unfairly the other side, the lost 
(and alleged), progressive, Ta t’ung side. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao lamented 
that Yen Fu’s argument was leading “fanatical youths” to lose all 
respect for Confucius, but he admitted Yen Fu’s argument! 

His admission proved much more powerful than his lament. 
This was equally true of his admission that he had “cast aside the 
superstitious belief in protecting the religion,” which followed his 
lament that the young did not appreciate K’ang Yu-wei. 159 Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao did appreciate K’ang yu-wei, and he still revered Con- 
fucius. He also felt guilty about hurting them both. But his late 
defense did little good to either. 

“It is as clear as fire in a cave,” he exclaimed in exasperation, 
“that hereafter the thought of our people can never again be tied 
down by two-thousand-year-old books. Therefore Confucius’s 
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doctrines, no matter what, can be no obstruction to our future 
progress. How, then, can those who attack him feel that they have 
to?” 160 

What a defense this was: “Confucius cannot hurt us anymore!” 
From the silence that followed, even a sympathetic reader might 
conclude, “But he cannot help us either,” and there was also the 
unmistakable implication that Confucius had hurt China for the 
inevitably repeated “last two thousand years.” There was, it is true, 
one hint of a stronger defense of Confucius in his pregnant foot- 
note, but, strangely enough, there was only a hint. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
suggested that, if Confucius were totally repudiated, Chinese 
morality might totally collapse; “Alas, would this not leave our 
land open to ‘floods and savage beasts’? [And to the law of the 
jungle?] Already we move in that direction. Can the good [jen jen 
chiin-tzu] not be afraid?” 161 It is interesting that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
who was about to lead a search for a “new morality,” should 
nonetheless cling to something in Confucian morality, though the 
fact that he did not explain himself probably reflects his deep un- 
certainty about just how much could be clung to. It is also interest- 
ing, however, to see that the great “Social Darwinist” Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao showed a moral concern that totally rejected the view that 
the “survival of the fittest” need be our only law. 

As far as poor Confucius’s struggle for survival was concerned, 
however, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao continued in other articles to make 
things difficult for him. He himself could not bear to curse Con- 
fucius, but he cursed Confucians (“fake” Confucians) with such 
inflammatory language that their master’s “face” was almost im- 
possible to preserve. In an essay, “On Progress,” for example, he 
wrote, “I dare not blame Confucianism, but I must hate and 
despise those who have distorted Confucianism, who have used 
Confucianism, who have cheated Confucianism, to rob themselves 
and our people.” 162 What they had robbed them of was not so 
much livelihood, happiness, or justice, as “progress.” Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao ’s basic argument was indeed Yen Fu’s: “From Ch’in and 
Han times on, Confucianism unified [our thought]. Now Confu- 
cianism, of course, was good. But, even so, there is nothing more 
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harmful to progressive evolution than to force the thinking of 
everyone in a country to follow one path.” 163 

His attack on Confucian ethics or, as he insisted, on the tragic, 
but historical, “distortion” of Confucian ethics, was also related to 
China’s alleged failure to evolve— because “we Chinese have no 
aggressive daring in our natures!” This was partially the fault of 
the Taoists (another of Yen Fu’s old arguments), but it was also 
the fault of self-styled Confucianists who had ruinously indoctri- 
nated generations of Chinese with a one-sided and wrong-sided ver- 
sion of Confucianism: “Even the so-called followers of Confucius 
have more often than not seized upon isolated phrases and ignored 
his greater meaning.” Going wild with Confucian fragments and 
with the new word, ism, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao explained their tragic 
error: “They seized his ‘restraint ’-ism and ignored his Vild’-ism. 
They seized his ‘don’t’-ism and ignored his ‘do’-ism. They seized 
his ‘female’-ism and ignored his ‘male’-ism, and they seized his 
‘fatalism’ and ignored his ‘dynamism’.” They quoted only such 
lines as the following: ‘“Avoid many words, for many words mean 
many troubles. Avoid many affairs, for many affairs mean many 
failures.’ ‘Enter not a dangerous state; stay not in a disordered 
one.’ ‘A filial son will not ascend the heights nor stand too near 
the depths.’” Confucians preached such maxims, but “when 
did Confucius himself ever take such maxims as sufficient rules for 
the world?” 164 

The awful truth, moaned Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, was this: “The ‘Con- 
fucians’ . . . paraded a Taoist nag under a Confucian hide, and 
turned a Confucian land into a Taoist camp. Because of this, our 
aggressive and daring spirit was utterly extinguished. Just look at 
the biographies in our Seventeen Histories. Hunt for men like 
Columbus or Livingstone. Are there any? No! Hunt for men like 
Cromwell or Washington. Are there any? No!” 16S 

Thus did Liang Ch’i-ch’ao decry his Confucian heritage. He still 
defended Confucius. To the end he insisted on asking, “How is it 
Confucius’s fault that those who have called themselves Confucians 
have opposed his spirit?” 166 But fewer and fewer of his readers 
seemed to appreciate that distinction. It was easier simply to say, 
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as did one, Ma Hui, “Alas, the day Han Wu Ti exalted the study of 
Confucius was the day China turned from progress to regress.” 167 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao might plead with China’s youth to leave the Sage 
alone, but when he and Yen Fu had decided to abandon the effort 
to pao chiao (preserve Confucianism), he had openly agreed to 
stand back and abandon Confucianism and Confucius to trial by 
evolution. How then, after all his arguments, could he be surprised 
that “fanatical youths” should decide that China, to progress, 
must first p*ai K } ung? 

“ P’ai K’ung," “P’i K’ung the cry was in the air. The revolu- 
tionary Liang Ch’i-ch’ao might have his second thoughts about 
revolution, but the revolution against Confucius had begun. 

But what did it matter? 

It mattered more than anyone can say, and more than Western- 
ers, perhaps, can ever appreciate, for the revolution against Confu- 
cius really did lead most Chinese to lose the faith of their fathers. 
Westerners en masse have not been forced from their faith since 
the Christian conquest of Europe. They have known what it is like 
to lose the faith of their fathers as individuals, but never as a 
people. 

The Darwinian revolution was supposed to have led Westerners 
to such a fate, of course, but, when all was said and done, it never 
did. The great challenge to Christianity proved a false alarm. The 
Darwinian deathblow to the Bible never struck home, for Jews or 
Christians. Darwinism revolutionized the way that most people 
would thereafter read the Bible, but it never caused Western civili- 
zation to throw the book away. After the initial Darwinian shock, 
most would-be believers happily found God as unprovable and as 
undisprovable as ever, and most concluded that they could have 
their faith and Darwin too. Darwin did, of course, shatter the faith 
of many. He shattered his own, almost (although he never shattered 
his wife’s). But these “shatterings” were rarely traumatic. Western- 
ers who lost their faith because of Darwin did not go on to lose 
their faith in themselves, in their people, in their civilization. On 
the contrary, proud Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and Amer- 
icans could, thanks to Darwin (or so they thought), have even 
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greater faith in their “races,” flags, cultures, and “systems.” Thus, 
even if they did lose their fathers’ faith, there was never the slight- 
est danger of their having to accept some foreigner’s faith in its 
stead. Darwinism itself was perfectly Western. So, for that matter, 
was “atheism.” There was a host of ready-made, local faiths that 
one could turn to if one had to. And, in any case, there was the 
same old secular security and good cheer there had always been. 

In China, however, things were very different. That Darwinism 
came as a far greater shock to Christian Europe than to Confucian 
China was perfectly true— in the beginning. Except for Yeh Te-hui’s 
objection to the implication that human nature was not yet per- 
fect, few Chinese saw any conflict between the biological theory 
of evolution and the Confucian Way, which did not seem perched 
on a Book of Genesis. But why, then, did Judaism and Christian- 
ity seem able to weather the Darwinian shock, while Confucianism 
did not (pace, Confucianists— Confucianism, to be sure, is not dead, 
but neither is it well)? The trouble lay not at the heart of Confu- 
cianism but with China’s political weakness, the causes of which 
were so multifarious and coincidental that only with the grossest 
injustice could full blame be laid at Confucius’s door. 

Nonetheless, that is where the blame was laid. China was weak 
and Europe was strong. China was “backward” and Europe was 
“advanced.” Europe had “evolved” and China had not. Once 
Chinese believed that, and once, rightly or wrongly, they believed 
that it was Confucianism that had kept them from evolving, Con- 
fucianism was doomed. Darwin doomed Confucius, not by reveal- 
ing “the immense journey” 169 from amoeba to man, but by making 
it appear that, in the world of men, the Way of Confucius had not 
kept China fit. 

The anguish that accompanied this conclusion, however, came 
from the fact that Darwin had destroyed the Confucian Way just 
when China most desperately needed a Way to survive in a world 
that Darwin, again, said was naturally an arena for ruthless imperial- 
ism. It was the combination of Darwinian theory and imperialist 
fact that was so devastating. For, when the Chinese lost their Way, 
they were compassless on the stormiest seas they had ever known. 
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That is why the revolution against Confucius was not carried 
out with rejoicing. Chinese were indeed slowly liberated from their 
“great tradition.” They were liberated from the Three Bonds. But 
they were also cast adrift. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had written so often of 
the glories of free thought, and yet, when he had it, when he broke 
free from the confines of Confucian instructions, he found himself 
so free it hurt. What to believe in? Which Way to follow? “Lib- 
erated” individuals had to stand on their own, or search for new 
support. They had to find their own Way or find someone else’s. 

They did have freedom of thought. Chinese in the first half of 
this century had greater freedom of thought than they had had at 
any time since the classical period itself. They did not necessarily 
have any parallel freedom of expression. Only those in power 
could grant that, and they never did, and still have not. But the 
horrible history of Manchu, warlord, Kuomintang, and Communist 
suppression of dissent should not fool us into forgetting the fact 
that for fifty years, in between the first attacks on Confucian or- 
thodoxy and the imposition of the neo-orthodoxy of the Thought 
of Mao Tse-tung, Chinese were free to think for themselves. In- 
deed they almost had to think for themselves, for they had no 
orthodoxy. They had to come to new faiths, for men like Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao had made it impossible, for all but the most strongly, 
stubbornly, or eccentrically independent, to maintain belief in the 
old ones. Chinese were forced into freedom— and forced freedom 
hurt. 

It might not have, if China had been secure (though “forced 
freedom” would then not have come), but China was not secure, 
and Chinese intellectuals were not secure, and very few, therefore, 
found it possible to sit back over their tea and enjoy fresh, new 
vistas of the universe, thankful beyond words that traditional 
scales had been struck from their eyes. Some, of course, found 
moments of excitement in their new freedom. Some, perhaps even 
knew moments of great joy— but most seem to have known many 
more moments of worry, uncertainty, and anger. 

It was hard to stand free of tradition, and very hard to stand 
alone. Only a handful, therefore, managed to create their own new 
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Ways. Most began frantically searching for a ready-made Way that 
was already marked. But the only marked Ways that seemed 
“viable” were Western! That is what really hurt— more than 
Westerners can ever know. Chinese felt forced to look West for a 
Way. This was the ultimate ignominy, the ultimate surrender, 
short of physical surrender, to the hated intruders who had shat- 
tered China’s peace. This was the seeming end of that gloomy 
progression that had begun after the Opium War, when Lin Tse- 
hsu privately recognized a need for Western weapons. This went 
even further than the Reform Movement’s cry for Western institu- 
tions. For the revolution against Confucius now repudiated the 
Reformers’ cry that China needed Western institutions but a Chinese 
chiao. Now it seemed that China, to survive, must have a Western 
chiao, a Western doctrine, and Chinese, to live, must find a West- 
ern Way of life, if the Tao itself was in the West, then the price of 
free thought was one’s civilization. 

That was the first reason why the revolution against Confucius 
brought little rejoicing. But there was a second. The revolution 
against Confucius launched a true “Hundred Flowers” period. As 
individuals lost faith in Chinese Ways, they became converted to 
a plethora of different Western ones, and, in time, China came to 
have not only Republicans and Constitutional Monarchists, but 
Anarchists, Marxists, Leninists, Communists, Pragmatists, Roman- 
ticists, and Platonists, Kropotkinites, Ibsenites, Deweyites, and 
Russellites, and Christians, Kantians, Hegelians, Bergsonians, even 
Nietzscheans. Almost every conceivable kind of Western philos- 
ophy, personal and political, was seized upon by someone, and a 
“hundred schools” did indeed “contend.” 

But Mao Tse-tung was not the first Chinese to be unhappy with 
a Hundred Flowers. Almost no one in China rejoiced in the new 
diversity of Chinese thought. There seemed to be a ground swell of 
opinion, long before Mao Tse-tung was ever heard of, that freedom 
of thought was no end to be welcomed in itself. It was vital to be 
free from the shackles of the past, but, if “pure freedom” led only 
to diverging paths, then it was something China could ill afford. 
What China needed, all seemed to agree, was a new unity of thought, 
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and contention was only good if it led to such unity, and if it 
made clear the fittest Way, 

Thus, although individuals felt forced to seek for new personal 
faith, they at the same time longed to find one faith that was good 
for all China, not a new way, but the new Way. A common longing 
for a Grand Unity of thought reflected a Chinese “prejudice” that 
went all the way back to classical times, back, ironically, to the 
Confucian tradition itself, back at least to the thought of Hsun 
Tzu, who lived in the first “Hundred Flowers” period and hated it, 
who firmly believed that “the world has not two Ways.” 170 

The pervasiveness of this conviction proved that there was at 
least on this one issue a unity of thought even among opponents 
in the classical age. Mo Tzu, the first great anti-Confucian, had 
been equally convinced that diversity of thought was no blessing: 

In ancient times, when men first lived, before there was yet any gov- 
ernment or law, it is said that men had different views of what was right. 
One man had one view. Two men had two views. Ten men had ten 
views. There were as many views as there were people. For each thought 
his own view correct and the views of other men false. So each con- 
demned the other. Even within the family, fathers and sons, elder 
brothers and younger brothers, all came to hate each other, and so 
broke apart, unable to live in concord. And the people at large took up 
fire and water and poison to do each other injury. . . . The world was as 
anarchic as the world of birds and beasts. 171 

So freedom of thought led to the law of the jungle. Perhaps 
Chinese Darwinists should have said, “Fine!” Perhaps they should 
have said, “But of course! Darwin has proved that the worlds of 
man, bird, and beast are all one.” But they did not. “Liberated” 
by Darwin from all classical thought, they nevertheless, in their 
hearts, still hated intellectual anarchy (or freedom) as much as Mo 
Tzu did. “Let a hundred schools contend” should have been a per- 
fect slogan for Chinese Social Darwinists. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had de- 
cried Confucian unity, had praised the classical age for its freedom, 
had argued that contention was the only way to progress. But 
even he, when the chips were down, was happier with a hundred 
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schools in theory than in practice. For even he was afraid that a 
hundred schools would pull the ch’iin to pieces. 

Chinese Darwinists had come upon a true contradiction in their 
Darwinism. In their past, Darwin told them, unity had aborted 
their evolution. But in their present, Darwin said, unity was 
strength. What was the explanation? There was a need for a solu- 
tion that almost looked forward to the theory of “the unity of 
opposites.” But, as it was, Chinese Darwinists broke out of the 
unity of the past unhappy with disunity as a way of life. And so 
they soon came back to the belief that the Darwinian truth for 
their day was still “stop struggle within for the struggle without.” 

The search for new faith, therefore, became a grim search for a 
new unifying faith. Chinese looked West for a faith that could 
unite them against the West. They looked West for an “ism” to re- 
place their chiao. That is why Hu Shih’s famous plea, in 1919, 
“Raise more problems and talk less of ‘isms’” 172 fell on deaf ears. 
For Chinese wanted an “ism.” They were not comfortable each on 
his own. They wanted to ch ’tin. They wanted a Way. They wanted 
a Sage. They wanted a book to replace the Analects. They wanted 
a compass, a polestar, a helmsman. 

The revolution against Confucius in both political and personal 
philosophy had created a vacuum, a vacuum abhorent to “Chinese 
nature,” at least to the nature of Chinese who thought themselves 
struggling to survive. It was a vacuum that had to be filled. But it 
took religious wars— the worst kind— to fill it. For, as men found 
new faith, the words of Mo Tzu proved hauntingly prophetic: 
“Each thought his own view correct and the views of other men 
false. So each condemned the other— and took up fire and water 
and poison to do each other injury.” This was the irony that proves 
that there is something worse at work in the world than “nature 
red in tooth in claw.” For the intensely shared longing for unity it- 
self helped lead to such tragic and terrible disunity. 
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The New Morality and Anti-Imperialism 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did more than any other individual to create the 
philosophical vacuum that invited such disunity. But he was also 
the first to rush to fill it, although he did not succeed. For years, 
in his journal, A New People, he led the search for a new faith, but 
he never really found one. He offered a thousand and one ways to 
make his people new, but he never found an “ismic” answer to 
China’s problems, neither in the West nor anywhere else. Nor did he 
ever succeed in making his own eclectic thought into an “ism” that 
might light China’s way. “The Thought of Liang Ch’i-ch ’ao” was not 
destined, or fit enough, to be a rallying cry for a desperate nation. 

And yet “the Thought of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao,” more than the 
thought of any other man, did help prepare the way for “the 
Thought of Mao Tse-tung,” for the “ism” that would fill China’s 
philosophical vacuum. “The Thought of Liang Ch ’i-ch ‘ao ” prepared 
the way in many ways, but nowhere more clearly than in calling 
for a “new morality.” 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao insisted that the search for a new tao-te (moral- 
ity) must lie at the very heart of any search for a new Tao. This 
insistence, that China’s Way must be a moral way, that morality 
was the only way to national survival and salvation, was quintes- 
sentially Confucian. But, even so, a campaign in China for a new 
morality could only seem anti-Confucian. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao knew 
perfectly well that his cry for a new morality would meet with 
virulent Confucian opposition. “I know,” he said, “that talk of a 
‘morality revolution’ will be decried by the entire nation.” But he 
was willing to stand against the entire nation. As he put it, a bit 
dramatically, “I hate the fact that my talent is insufficient, but 
nonetheless, even though I must challenge to mortal combat the 
whole crowd of my generation, I will not fear such a task nor re- 
fuse it. Are there any in our day who with truly fervent hearts love 
our people, love our country, and love the truth? I will gladly hold 
the whip for them and begin a study of this problem.” 173 

The problem was to find a fit morality quick. However reluctant 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao might be to curse Confucius, he was fully con- 
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vinced that he must launch a search for new morality and start a 
morality revolution, because the law of the survival of the fittest 
demanded it— Darwin demanded it. 

DARWIN FOR MORALITY. It may seem odd that Darwin should be 
hailed in China as a champion of morality, when he had been so 
often reviled in the West as a champion of amorality. Droves of 
Western moralists had frantically warned that the “Darwinian 
revolution” would be the death of morality. “Evolution is force,” 
cried one, “the struggle for existence is force, natural selection is 
force. . . . What will become of the brotherhood of man and of 
the very idea of humanity?” 174 What would happen, asked another, 
if “our reading youth entering upon life . . . are told in scientific 
lectures and journals that the old sanctions of morality are all 
undermined?” 175 And how could morality not be undermined, if 
survival was to be the only law? There was in the West, as Huxley 
claimed, “a general consensus that the ape and tiger methods of 
the struggle for existence are not reconcilable with sound ethical 
principles.” 176 Most Western moralists took their stand with Men- 
cius (although most had never heard of him): “Life I desire. 
Righteousness I also desire. But if 1 cannot have both, I will give 
up life and take righteousness.” 177 What could be more absurd if 
“the first and great commandment” was to “survive”? if survival 
was Darwin’s first commandment, how could he be anything but 
the arch-enemy of ethics? 

He could very easily be something other than the arch-enemy of 
ethics. He could be dubbed the most High (Scientific) Defender of 
Ethics. All one had to do was declare ethics necessary for survival. 
That is what Kropotkin did. And that is what Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did, 
before he ever heard of Kropotkin. 

if men were to be faced with Mencian-like dilemmas, it still 
made no sense to say that ethics were essential to the survival of 
the individual. For, even though an ethical world should, of course, 
be a “safer place to live in,” until the natural world should rid it- 
self of “floods and wild beasts” 178 there would still be Mencian 
dilemmas in which the ethical way would lead to self-sacrifice. But 
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if one thought only of the “tribe,” or the “species,” or the “race,” 
and if ethics meant individual willingness to sacrifice oneself for 
the good of one’s tribe, species, or race, then, in a non-ethical 
world of warring ch’un, ethics for the ch’iin's members could in- 
deed seem essential to the ch’iin's survival. This was Kropotkin’s 
argument, and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s argument; and it was a Darwinian 
argument. 

The morality that mattered to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was kung te, 
“ public morality,” by which he did not mean a morality to be fol- 
lowed by the nation in its relations with other nations, but a 
morality to be followed by citizens for the good of their nation, a 
morality of the people for the People. Kung te, best seen, so he 
said, in “the new ethics” of the West, stressed “the relations be- 
tween an individual and his group [t’uan-t'i ] .” Ssm te (private 
morality), “the old ethics,” perfected in ancient China, stressed 
only “the relations between one individual and another.” 179 Kung 
te was most necessary for the group’s survival. But it was kung te 
that China did not have: 

One of the things our people most sorely lack is kung te. What is 
kung te? It is that which makes a ch ’iin a ch ’iin, and a nation a nation. 

It is the morality on which ch ' iin and nation stand. Man is an animal 
good at grouping (this is a saying of the Western scholar Aristotle). If 
men do not group, how are they better than birds and beasts? But suc- 
cess in grouping does not befall those who simply raise empty shouts of 
“Group! Group!” There must be something that runs through a group 
and ties it together before the actuality of a group can appear. That 
thing I call kung te . 180 

Kung te was the cement that could make concrete out of 
China’s “plate of loose sand.” 181 Kung te was the ch’tin-ing agent 
that alone could make possible the solidarity Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had 
long since identified as the sine qua non for any people’s evolu- 
tionary survival. Kung te, therefore, whatever its specific injunc- 
tions, had somehow, by definition, to be a unifying morality of 
patriotism and public-spiritedness or, to use Kropotkin’s terms, 
just waiting to be discovered, a morality of “sociability” and 
“mutual aid.” 
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Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s argument that hung te was a Darwinian neces- 
sity was virtually identical with Kropotkin’s argument that “mu- 
tual aid” was a Darwinian necessity. “Sociability is as much a law 
of nature as mutual struggle,” wrote Kropotkin. “If we... ask 
nature: ‘Who are the fittest: those who are continually at war with 
each other, or those who support one another?’ we at once see 
that those animals which acquire habits of mutual aid are un- 
doubtedly the fittest. They have more chances to survive. ... 182 
Therefore combine . . . practice mutual aid!’ .... That is what 
Nature teaches us .” 181 

But Liang Ch’i-ch'ao did not have to learn that lesson from na- 
ture or from Kropotkin, Nor did he really have to learn it from 
Darwin either— and certainly not from Aristotle. For he knew per- 
fectly well that Hsun Tzu had taught that very lesson without any 
Western help whatsoever. Here was a case where Chinese seemed 
indeed to have a right to say of a modern Western doctrine that 
China ku i yu chih (already had it long ago), for Hsun Tzu, quite 
long ago, had said not only that it was man’s ability to ch’iin that 
made him win out over other creatures, but that it was his sense of 
i (moral duty) that made him “good at ch'iin- ing” (as “Aristotle” 
put it— in Hsun-tzian Chinese !). 184 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had openly— 
and proudly— acknowledged as much in his earliest essays, at least 
he had proudly acknowledged the first part of Hsun Tzu’s argu- 
ment, ignoring at the time Hsun Tzu’s stress on morality. Now, 
however, he did not acknowledge Hsun Tzu, even though his own 
decision that morality was “what made a ch’iin a ch’iin ” had led 
him back to the crux of Hsun Tzu’s argument, and even though his 
article not only borrowed Hsun Tzu’s language but even echoed 
Hsun Tzu’s contention that it was morality that made men dif- 
ferent from birds and beasts . 185 

Liang Ch'i-ch’ao did not cite Hsun Tzu, because he was losing 
his interest in the ku i yu chih argument. Although he was still to 
fall back on it himself on occasion, he knew that, all too often, it 
was a reactionary argument, employed to resist the introduction 
of Western doctrines. He also refused to acknowledge Hsun Tzu, 
however, because China’s weakness and Darwin’s theory had 
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destroyed his faith in ancient authority-especially ancient Chinese 
authority. For almost any contention, Western authority was now 
better than Chinese authority, and modem authority better than 
ancient authority. Therefore Aristotle was better than Hsun Tzu, 
and Darwin better than Aristotle. If the Western scientist, Darwin, 
said China needed morality, then China needed morality. 

There was, of course, one more reason why Liang Ch’i-ch'ao 
failed to mention Hsun Tzu. Hsun Tzu insisted that a ch’iin must 
have morality, and the morality, i, that he insisted upon was with- 
out question a form of kutig te, of ‘‘public morality.” But it was 
not the form of kung te Liang Ch'i-ch’ao had in mind, for in his 
eyes it was an outmoded form of kung te, a form no longer fit. 

This was Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s second point, and his second Dar- 
winian reason for insisting on the necessity of a “morality revolu- 
tion.” China, to survive, needed not only morality but a “new 
morality”: 

Our modem gentlemen who talk of reforms dare talk of all sorts of 
new things, but they do not dare talk of a new morality. This is because 
our scholars have not rid themselves of their slavish natures, nor has 
their love for ch'iin, country, and truth become sincere. People who 
think that morality, like the sun and the moon that course in the 
heavens and like the great rivers that flow on the earth, has had nothing 
added to it nor taken away since before the beginning of time, and 
people who think that our former saints and Sages have completely re- 
vealed the mysteries of morality to guide all who follow, such people 
simply do not realize that morality comes half from nature and half 
from man and that it develops and progresses according to the great law 
of evolution. . . . They have no idea that the law of the survival of the 
fittest cannot be escaped. 186 

Old moralities themselves could not survive . , . how much less 
could peoples who clung to old moralities? Darwin's demand for 
morality, therefore, was indeed a demand for a morality revolu- 
tion (even for a continuous morality revolution) and not just a 
demand for a moral revival. The ways of the ancestors could not 
preserve China, not even their moral ways. “Moral rearmament” 
would require new weapons. 

So Darwin “demanded” a “new morality.” But did he provide 
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one? Was there any “ethic implicit in Social Darwinism,” (or in 
Darwinism proper— there as yet being no distinction in China be- 
tween the two)? Was there in “Darwinism” an answer, the “ismic 
answer” that Chinese were beginning to long for? Was there an 
“evolutionary ethic” 187 — already prescribed— that could be “just 
the thing” for China? 

Clearly there was not. Darwinism was indeed the first Western 
“ism” widely to be accepted by Chinese, but it was not accepted 
in an “ismic” manner, as an ideology with clearly defined instruc- 
tions for every endeavor— because it was not one. The Origin of 
Species offered very few instructions— least of all moral instruc- 
tions. It offered instead, or seemed to offer, a description of newly 
discovered natural laws that would have to be taken into account 
by all who hoped to make up new ideologies fit for the future. But 
ideologies or, in this case, moralities, would still have to be made 
up. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao saw no work by Spencer, Huxley, Kropotkin, 
Kidd— not even by Darwin himself— that alone could serve China as 
a bible in her hour of need. If Darwin said China needed a new 
morality, Chinese, said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, would have to “invent” 
one. 

“If we wish to change our people with a new morality, no one 
little Western theory will be enough,” he wrote. 188 For “we are 
bom in our own ch ’tin’s present. We should broadly consider the 
great trends of world events, calmly decide what is best for our 
ch’un, and invent anew morality, as a way to strengthen our ch’un, 
and advance our ch'iin. ... If we do not hastily pick and choose 
from moralities past and present, foreign and Chinese, and invent 
and proclaim some new morality, then I fear that hereafter, the 
more our academic instruction advances, the more our moral 
instruction will decline. Western material civilization may be im- 
ported into China in toto, but our four hundred million people 
will treat each other like birds and beasts.” 189 

This statement recognized that there was no available Darwin- 
ian manual for moral, ch ’un-strengthening behavior. But it also, in 
most significant proto-Maoist fashion, implied that, even if there 
were such a manual, it would have to be “Sinicized” before it 
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could save China. A new Darwinian morality to make fit a ch’iin 
must first fit that ch’iin. Or, as Mao Tse-tung would later say of 
Marxism, a new Darwinian morality would have to “conform to 
the concrete peculiarities of our country, and take on a specific 
national form before it could be actualized.” 190 Therefore, just as 
Mao Tse-tung would later urge Chinese to “study how to apply the 
theory of Marxism-Leninism to the concrete environment of 
China,” 191 so Liang Ch’i-ch’ao urged his countrymen to study how 
to apply the theory of Darwinism to the concrete environment of 
China. He urged them to seek for a Darwinian morality “fit” for 
our ch’iin to be made from fit pieces from moralities of “fen chin 
Chung wai ” (past, present, China, and abroad). Thus, even in his 
choice of words he anticipated the slogans of Mao Tse-tung, “ Ku 
wei chin yung, Yang wei Chung yung” (The past for the use of the 
present, and foreign for the use of Chinese). 192 

It would be more accurate to say that Mao Tse-tung, in his 
choice of words, revealed once again his indebtedness to Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao. Mao Tse-tung shared Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s beliefs that foreign 
ideas would have to be “Sinicized” before they could prove fit for 
a Chinese environment. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s Darwinism, therefore, lay 
behind Mao Tse-tung’s doctrine of the “Sinification of Marxism.” 

One more significant sentence in the above statement of Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao reveals, among other things, yet another affinity be- 
tween the Thought of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and the Thought of Mao 
Tse-tung— the sentence in which Liang Ch’i-ch’ao suggests that, 
even with “Western material civilization,” Chinese might “treat 
each other like birds and beasts.” Mao Tse-tung would agree that 
“Western material civilization,” even with its promise of “wealth 
and power,” was not enough, that such “wealth and power” 
would not even be worth anything without some sort of new 
morality. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, when he wrote the above sentence, still 
longed for the importation of “Western material civilization,” so 
that we are not yet justified in translating his phrase as “Western 
materialistic civilization,” as it is best translated when it appears in 
his post World War I attacks on that civilization, but, even so, his 
statement gives a hint of his later “conservative” reasons for 
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opposing the proponents of “complete Westernization” [ch ’uan 
p’an hsi-hua ), and shows, perhaps, that his alleged “reversion” to 
conservatism was not that much of a reversion. For his insistence 
that “Western material civilization” was not enough was proof of 
an abiding nationalism and of a moralism (Confucian?) which were 
always parts of the Thought of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and which would 
become integral parts of the Thought of Mao Tse-tung. 

At any rate, the new morality of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was not to be 
simply “the new morality of the West,” nor something that could 
be simply called “Darwinism” or “Social Darwinism.” And yet it 
was Darwinian, as Darwinian, in its way, as any of the evolution- 
ary moralities prescribed by Spencer, Huxley, or Kropotkin. And so 
it deserves to be considered seriously in its own right alongside them. 

UTILITARIANISM AND MATERIALISM . Before considering the spe- 
cific list of fitting and fittening virtues Liang Ch’i-ch’ao prescribed 
for his new evolutionary— and revolutionary— morality, we should 
consider the even more revolutionary new Darwinian basis for his 
new morality, which was utilitarian and materialistic, and which 
therefore most clearly helped in the paving of an intellectual way to- 
wards Marxism. 

It should already be clear that there was pure Darwinian utilitar- 
ianism behind Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s desire for a new morality. He 
wanted a morality that would work, and he was against the old 
morality because it did not work, because it had not made China 
strong. In non-utilitarian terms, therefore, his quarrel with the old 
morality was not a moral quarrel at all. 

This distinguishes Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s “morality revolution” from 
“the second morality revolution” launched by Lu Hsun with his 
“Mad Man’s Diary” in 1919. Lu Hsun hated the old morality, be- 
cause it “ate people.” He revolted against it because he was revolted 
by it. He was sickened by Chinese inhumanity to Chinese, which 
he saw all around him, and all through history, being carried out in 
the very name of “humanity and virtue” (jen-i tao-te ). 194 Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, however, rarely showed such “moral outrage” (or sensi- 
tivity). He was outraged at the old morality, not because it was 
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cruel, but because it was unfit. Again he was blinded by the ch ’tin, 
so concerned with his People's plight that he showed little concern 
for the plight of his people. His revolt against the old morality, 
therefore, seems far more utilitarian than moral. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s new morality, however, was utilitarian not 
only in practical inspiration but also in theory, which should 
somewhat absolve him from the above complaint. It was utilitarian 
both in its ultimate standard of right and wrong and in its basic 
explanation of what morality in general was and where it had 
come from. “Do you know,” asked Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “whence 
arose morality? Morality was established to benefit (//) the clTiin. 
Therefore, although moralities that are suitable to different degrees 
of barbarism or civilization are often not the same, each, neverthe- 
less, in the last analysis comes back to that which is able to strength- 
en its ch ’iin, make virtuous its ch'itn, and advance its ch ’iin. ” 
Therefore “That which is of benefit to one's ch 'iin is good, and 
that which is not of benefit to one’s ch’iin is evil.” 195 

China had probably not heard such an unabashedly utilitarian 
theory of morality since Mo Tzu tried to sell “universal love” to 
the warring Chinese of the fifth century, B.C. Mo Tzu, of course, 
believed that there was more to morality than human ideas of 
utility. He believed that morality was the will of Heaven. But, 
when critics said of his beloved theory of universal love, “Granted 
it is good, but how can we possibly use it?” he replied, in exasper- 
ation, “If it would not work if we used it, even I would be against 
it, but where is there any good that cannot be used?” 196 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, too, seemed to be saying that the good was 
the useful and that the useful was the good. Indeed, he seemed to 
be saying that the whole idea of "goodness” had been “set up” 
(and most significantly in his case by man , not by Heaven) because 
it seemed useful. The trouble was that he did not say what he 
meant by use or benefit. In his essay on kung te (public morality), 
he was woefully negligent in defining his terms. He did not even 
show that he recognized that to say that the good is the good for 
is meaningless unless one makes crystal clear “the good for what.” 
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Did he mean when he said good for the ch’iin, good for its stomach 
or good for its “soul”? Good for could cover a multitude of vir- 
tues (or sins). 

All that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did to clarify what he meant by “that 
which is of benefit to one’s ch’iin ” was to imply that it meant 
“that which is of benefit to one’s ch’un's strength, virtue, and 
progress.” But even here he did not admit any possibility of con- 
flict between these “goods.” Nor again did he define them. Strength 
and progress were undefined enough. Virtue in his formula was a 
positive puzzlement. How could the statement that “that which is 
good for the ch'iin is that which makes good the ch’iin ” help any- 
one understand either what was good for the ch ’ tin or what “good” 
was, or why “good” was good? 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did offer a little help in a second essay, sought 
from Jeremy Bentham, whom he quite competently introduced in 
September 1902, along with, for the first time, Bentham ’s English 
word utilitarianism (which Liang Ch’i-ch’ao chose to translate as 
le-li-chu-i, “pleasure-and-benefit-ism”). Liang Ch’i-ch’ao seemed to 
accept Bentham ’s choice of pleasure, or happiness, as the ultimate 
standard of good: “Bentham, in asking by what one should deter- 
mine a standard of good and evil for all human moral action, has 
said that ‘that which increases people’s happiness is “good,” and 
that which hinders or diminishes people’s happiness is “evil.”’ This 
is a doctrine that will hold true anywhere across the four seas.” 197 
And, to cement the importance of Bentham’s theory, Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao claimed that “in the last hundred years one of the most 
forceful dictums in society has been the phrase ‘the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.’ Its influence on all intellectual theories 
has probably been as valuable as that of the dictum ‘Things contend; 
Heaven chooses. The superior wins; the inferior loses.’” 198 

This time, however, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did show an awareness, 
which he probably owed directly to Bentham, of the awful com- 
plexity of utilitarian moral standards, indeed of the unwieldiness 
of even such a pleasant-sounding standard as “happiness.” He 
quite faithfully gave a summary of Bentham’s elaborate system of 
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measuring blessings, mixed blessings, and mixed unblessings, a 
summary which should have given his readers sufficient warning 
that the task of making up a new morality was going to be no 
picnic (or, as Chairman Mao would have said, “no dinner party”). 
He even added a measurement category of his own, “the relative 
time sequence of pain and pleasure,” claiming that pleasure that 
comes after pain should be weighted much more heavily than that 
which comes before it. 199 

Yet, he came no closer to explaining what kind of pleasure or 
happiness he meant to hold up as a standard of good for his ch ’tin. 
Did he look for political happiness, material happiness, or spiritual 
happiness— whatever those might be— or somehow all in one? Al- 
though he acknowledged a headache’s worth of different happi- 
nesses, he made no effort, at least for the time being, to choose 
amongst them. This may have been a shrewd move, as any such 
choice is most hazardous for would-be utilitarians, forcing them 
almost inevitably to fall back on some non-utilitarian standard, 
but it did not help clarify the new morality. 

The only benefit or happiness Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was clearly for 
was that equated with “survival.” Even survival was left quite 
undefined, but apparently, under any conditions, “survival” was a 
happier prospect than its alternative (note the non-utilitarian as- 
sumption that life is good). At any rate, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ’s revised 
standard of good seemed to come down in the end to little more 
than “that which is of benefit to the ch ’tin's survival.” It looked as 
if the new morality might be based on the somewhat less-than- 
exalted principle “Anything goes for the life of the ch’tin." 

One must admit that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao never put it quite so 
bluntly. He never said that absolutely anything was all right— and 
good— if it was necessary for survival, but neither did he deny it. 
He never mentioned any unacceptable means of ensuring survival. 
Nor did he acknowledge the possibility of “moral dilemmas” when 
survival was at stake. All he offered was what seemed to him a 
“simple” and sufficient utilitarian standard of good. 

But did not Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s new standard threaten to legiti- 
mize the very kind of “ruthless self-assertion” Huxley had railed 
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against in Evolution and Ethics, which he feared the “evolutionary 
ethics” of Social Darwinists would condone? 200 “In Chinese fash- 
ion,” Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was not in any danger of condoning “ruth- 
less self-assertion” for the individual. His definition of good, after 
all, was a social definition. So far, he had only defined good in 
terms of what was good for the ch ’tin, and he clearly agreed with 
the spirit of the old idiom, that a hai ch’iin chih ma (a horse that 
hurt the herd), however self-assertive, was unspeakably immoral. 
“Fanatical individualism” was still as anathema to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
as it was to Huxley. 

But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ’s next contention was that the seeming 
selflessness required for the good of the ch'un was actually based 
on self-interest. This was the second and more startling part of his 
new Darwinian and utilitarian theory of morality. 

In presenting this idea, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao for once acknowledged 
some of his sources of information and inspiration, Bentham, of 
course, and the Japanese scholars through whose studies and trans- 
lations he had met him, and once again Yen Fu. But, most impor- 
tant, he acknowledged the separate help of one Japanese scholar, 
Kato Hiroyuki, whose thought he felt worth studying on its own, 
because he was “a leader of the Germanic school, who has concen- 
trated on the theory of evolution and who believes self-love to be 
the standard for morality and law.” 201 

Actually, in July 1901, in a little piece entitled “Li chi yu ai t’a” 
(Self-benefit and love for others), Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had offered a 
first version of what was in essence Kato’s theory without acknowl- 
edging Kato, admitting only that he was presenting what “1 have 
gained from my reading and thinking.” 202 But a little over a year 
later, in his September 1902 article on Bentham, he admiringly 
introduced Kato, in Bentham’s defense, and quoted a lengthy 
passage from one of Kato’s works, significantly entitled Tao-te fa- 
lii chin-hua chih li (The principle of the evolution of morality and 
law). 203 Moreover, in November 1902, with the express purpose of 
introducing Kato’s thought to China, he translated several more 
selections from another of Kato’s works. 204 

if Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s new theory of morality was not, therefore, 
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strictly his own, it was, nonetheless, tailor-made for him. Kato 
Hiroyuki’s theory did not revolutionize Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s think- 
ing, it supported it; and therefore Liang Ch’i-ch’ao seized Kato’s 
theory and made it his own. For it was just what he had been grop- 
ing for, the perfect “refinement’* for his have-your-cake-and-eat-it 
argument in favor of Darwin and morality both. It allowed him to 
start where he felt one had to start, with the Darwinian truth of 
the necessity of self-assertion, and still end up where he wanted to 
end up, with a cry for the necessity of “public morality”— and self- 
restraint. 

This “perfect” Kato-Liang argument was actually quite simple. 
The initial proposition was that “there has never been a system of 
morality or law in the world that has not been established for self- 
benefit.” This was because “the teeming myriads of species are 
competing equally for survival in the world of evolution. Those 
who are able to benefit themselves must prove superior and tri- 
umph. Those who are not able to benefit themselves will prove 
inferior and suffer defeat.” This indeed was the true meaning of 
the Western saying “Heaven helps those who help themselves.” 205 

However, “Man cannot stand in the world all by himself. There- 
fore there is the ch’iin.” 206 This was the great human break- 
through. (Or so Hsun Tzu would have said. Kropotkin, of course, 
adamantly insisted that animals— other animals— had made the 
same “breakthrough” eons before.) Men, in the beginning uncon- 
sciously, had stumbled upon the great truth that “the common 
good and private good are one and not two.” 207 One’s own survival 
depended on one’s ch ’tin’s survival: “Therefore, he who is good at 
benefiting himself must first benefit his ch’iin . ” 208 Loving others 
was a necessity: “if I do not love others, I can gain no benefit for 
myself and must needs join the ranks of the defeated unfit.” 209 
Love for others was really only “self-love in a different form.” 210 
For “he who is truly good at loving himself has no choice but to 
extend that love to love of family and love of country. He must 
extend it to love of his family members and love of his country- 
men. From this is bom the ‘moral duty’ of loving others. All lov- 
ing of others is in the end for oneself,” 211 
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This theory was amazingly close to Kropotkin, who, totally 
unbeknownst to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, had written in that very year, 
1902: “It is not love and not even sympathy upon which Society 
is based in mankind. It is the conscience— be it only at the stage of 
an instinct— of human solidarity. It is the unconsious recognition 
of the force that is borrowed by each man from the practice of 
mutual aid; of the close dependency of every one’s happiness upon 
the happiness of all. 212 ... In the practice of mutual aid, which we 
can retrace to the earliest beginnings of evolution, we thus find the 
positive and undoubted origin of our ethical conceptions.” 213 

At the earliest beginnings of human evolution, “primitive man” 
had instinctively recognized that “the common good and private 
good are one and not two.” “The Savage,” admitted Kropotkin, 
“is not an ideal of virtue . . . but the primitive man has one quality, 
elaborated and maintained by the very necessities of his hard 
struggle for life— he identifies his own existence with that of his 
tribe [a perfectly valid translation of ch’iin ], and without that 
quality mankind never would have attained the level it has at- 
tained now.” 214 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao desperately wanted each Chinese to “identify 
his own existence with that of his tribe.” And now he had found 
a proto-Kropotkinist way of proving that Darwin’s law of self- 
assertion demanded such identification. Both Kropotkin and 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao believed that Darwin must be right, but both 
believed that “mutual aid” must also be right. And both found 
“Darwinian proof” that it was. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was, by his own admission, somewhat wary of 
his proof, and therefore for a long time also wary of introducing 
either Bentham or Kato to China. He said of Kato: “I have long 
enjoyed reading his books, [but] I have been reluctant to intro- 
duce his scholarship to China because I have been worried that the 
advantages might not be up to the disadvantages.” 215 And he said 
the same thing about Bentham; “I have long wanted to present 
Bentham ’s theories, but I have been afraid to.” 216 

He was afraid that Bentham and Kato would be misunderstood 
and their theory of utilitarianism misused. ‘“Love for others,’” he 
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wrote, “is the great source from which a ch’un is formed. We culti- 
vate it and nourish it every day, still fearful that it may not take 
root. Why should we now wipe it out and make it a mere append- 
age of egoism? The people who advocate this theory are apparent- 
ly afraid that the human race does not know how to be selfish and 
must be taught to do evil!” 21 7 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, of course, knew 
that that was not what Bentham and Kato meant, but he was afraid 
that, if people were simply told to pursue their own interest, with- 
out being taught how to reckon it, they and their country would 
come to grief. “There are too many people in the world who are 
no good at mathematical calculations,” he wrote. “By nature, they 
are greedy for pleasure and avid for profit, but they do not know 
where real pleasure and real profit lie. if once they hear of utilitar- 
ianism, they will use that theory as an excuse and drown them- 
selves in pursuit of what the shallow and addlepated call profit, 
and from that pursuit shall flow endless ills.” Therefore, he con- 
cluded, “until education is universal, we must on no account advo- 
cate utilitarianism.” 218 

But, in the end, if he did not actually “advocate” utilitarianism, 
he at least overcame his fears enough to introduce it with great 
praise, lending it the full power of his prose even as he claimed, “I 
am under no obligation to exhaust myself in its defense.” 219 
“How,” he asked, “can our young intellectuals afford not to study 
the words of a great teacher whose influence has already extended 
over a hundred years and changed the entire world?” 220 For his 
part, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was obviously convinced that, rightly inter- 
preted, utilitarianism made very good sense indeed, and he accord- 
ingly made it a part of his morality revolution. 

But was a switch to a utilitarian standard revolutionary? And, 
even if it was, did it matter? Utilitarians (cynically?) believe that 
all moral standards are, and always have been, utilitarian. Therefore 
they would argue that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was morally revolutionary, 
if at all, only in his acceptance of utilitarianism (a contention 
which, if true, would still make him significantly revolutionary). 
Modem sociologists, moreover, mindful of “the Chinese family 
system,” “the Chinese social system,” and “Chinese religion,” 
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might reasonably argue that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s dictum “Good is 
what is good for the ch’un” was also anything but revolutionary, 
being instead “quintessentially Chinese,” for the Chinese, they 
would say, have always defined good in social terms, in terms of 
the ch’iin's good, be the clTiin family, clan, or nation, and they 
have always subordinated the individual’s good to it. 

Surely one must admit that utilitarian moral arguments have 
abounded in Chinese tradition. “That old time religion,” which 
(minus human sacrifice) in one form or another (certainly in later 
popular Taoism and popular Buddhism) proved good enough for 
most Chinese from the days of the Shu ching and Shih citing up to 
(not including) the days of the People’s Republic, long ago dis- 
tilled its most potent encouragement of morality into the utilitari- 
an idiom Shan yu han pao; o yu o pao (Good is rewarded with 
good, evil is rewarded with evil). Or as the Sage-King Yii put it of 
old: “Auspicious it is to follow morality, inauspicious to go against 
it .” 221 Elsewhere, the Shu ching put it even more clearly: “The 
way of Heaven is to bring down blessings on the good and disaster 
on the wicked .” 222 A word to the wise was to be sufficient. 

We have already seen the utilitarian side to Mo Tzu's thought. 
There was also a utilitarian side (one side) to Taoist thought. The 
Tao te ching , was not about tao-te (the modern word for morality) 
which it claimed to eschew. It did preach a “right” way to live, 
but, in many passages, that right way was a way to survive. Chuang 
Tzu, too, if we can speak of him as if he existed, talked often of 
survival, extolling above all (in the non-struggle to survive) “the 
usefulness of the useless .” 223 The Taoist Sage was to “use this use- 
lessness ” 224 as did an ancient, useless tree that no one saw fit to 
cut down: “For, being of no use, how should it come to grief?” 22S 
In love with paradox, Taoists (like Marx) loved to “turn the tables” 
on their philosophical opponents, but their paradoxical theory of 
the survival of the unfittest was still “survival-oriented” and, how- 
ever inverted, still utilitarian. 

Buddhists likewise could sound utilitarian, even in their most 
extreme moments of “self-denial,” as they sought to lose them- 
selves to save themselves. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, when he introduced 
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Bentham, actually gave the Buddha a higher grade in utilitarian 
expertise than he gave Bentham himself: 

The Buddha knew that earthly pleasure is transient and that being 
transient it would be followed by pain made thereby all the greater. 
Therefore he thought it better to break the roots of mental anguish and 
endure a lesser pain for an everlasting joy. . . . Hence the Buddha is the 
best at mathematics, the best at using Bentham ’s methods of calcula- 
tion . 226 

The very morality of the Super Calculator’s Fourth Noble Truth 
could seem utilitarian. The Eightfold Path was the way out of suf- 
fering. That was why so many Neo-Confucians thought Buddhists 
selfish. 227 

But of course there was much utilitarianism in the Confucian 
tradition as well. Hsun Tzu, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s favorite Confucian, 
and the favorite, more recently, of the Gang of Four, who “res- 
cued” him from the Confucian camp altogether to make him a 
“respectable” Legalist, was almost as unashamedly utilitarian as 
Mo Tzu. 228 The Tien that demanded morality for Hsun Tzu was 
nature not Heaven, but it still demanded morality because moral- 
ity worked. (The real Legalists, utilitarian to the core, rejected it 
because it did not.) 229 “If the moral way survives,” Hsun Tzu 
wrote, “the country will survive.” 230 Rites and righteousness 
would strengthen the state, 231 Morality, indeed, had been set up 
by the Sages to bring order out of chaos. 232 It was not just right, 
therefore; it was useful. 

Actually, that argument was used not only by Hsun Tzu but by 
Mencius as well, and even by Confucius himself. Both Mencius and 
Confucius believed that morality worked, or at least they wanted 
to believe that it worked, even though it never seemed to work in 
their time. They believed that right should be might. For Confu- 
cius, goodness had all the force of wind over grass. 233 For Mencius, 
“Goodness conquers evil as water conquers fire.” 234 Therefore 
‘“The good man is invincible,’ ” and “could be king of the empire, 
though he start from a territory of only a hundred square miles.” 235 
In politics, at least, Mencius echoed “that old time religion,” as he 
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urged king after king to adopt the moral way* For “those who go 
with Heaven,” he promised, “survive. Those who go against it 
perish .” 236 

Even in the realm of private ethics Confucius and Mencius could 
sound utilitarian. The Confucian version of the Golden Rule, “Do 
not unto others what you would not have them do unto you,” 
could as easily be made to sound utilitarian as the Christian ver- 
sion. Mo Tzu’s version made that perfectly clear. Describing the 
road to success for a filial son, he announced, “I must first set my- 
self to loving and profiting the parents of others, and then they 
will repay me by loving and profiting my parents.” 237 The Golden 
Rule could appear a ploy. 

But Mo Tzu missed the point (if he was not merely lowering 
himself to the level of his opposition). Neither Confucius nor 
Christ meant their Golden Rules to be ploys. They were not 
reasons for doing good but “rules of thumb,” for people who 
wanted to do good. Utilitarianism was not the spirit of Confucian- 
ism, however much utilitarianism utilitarians might find there. 
The word li (benefit, advantage, profit), which Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
used in his translation of utilitarianism, was a bad word for both 
Confucius and Mencius, used almost always in opposition, not 
apposition, to morality. 

The book of Mencius actually opens with an attack on li: 

Mencius had an audience with King Hui of Liang, and the King said, 
“Old gentleman, you have not deemed a thousand miles too far to 
come. Have you something with which to profit my country?” 

And Mencius replied, “King, why must you say profit? Morality is 
enough .” 238 

Mencius was only echoing the teachings of his master, for Con- 
fucius had said, “The noble man knows what is right, the petty 
man knows what is profitable.” 239 Of course one could argue that 
Mencius meant to profit the King’s country with morality, but he 
himself would surely have objected if the King had come back 
with an “Aha! So you think morality will prove profitable, do 
you?” Mencius did not think that way. He did think that morality 
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would “work,” but he never thought honesty just a policy. It was 
something more. It and all morality belonged to a realm above li. 

Neither Confucius nor Mencius was very good at speaking of 
such a realm, but both clearly believed in one. Each had a sense of 
a “good” that should be followed even if it did not “make good 
sense.” Mencius said that, if forced to choose, he would give up 
life and take morality. Confucius, too, said that “a good man of 
moral purpose will not seek life at the expense of goodness, but 
may give up his life to accomplish goodness.” 240 Personal survival 
was not the ultimate Confucian standard. But neither was the 
ch'un’s. Confucius and Mencius said over and over that the best 
thing that could possibly happen to a ch Ym was for it to be ruled 
by a truly good king. But Mencius also said that a would-be good 
king, “even if he could gain [and thus save] the world by com- 
mitting only one unjust act or by killing only one innocent person, 
still would not do it.” 241 For he said, “Before a man can do any- 
thing, there must be some things that he will not do.” 242 

The Kato-Bentham-Liang-Kropotkin thesis, of course, could 
“explain” Mencius: Mencius’s choice of morality over life was still 
a selfish choice. He himself had admitted that he “desired” morality 
and that he desired it more than life. Giving his life, if need be, for 
morality, then, was obviously the only way he could be “happy.” 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had pointed out that Bentham was quite right 
in insisting that such an exalted sense of pleasure was still utili- 
tarian. 243 

Likewise, Mencius’s “baby-in-the-well” argument, his famous 
proof that all men have unselfish moral instincts, could “finally” 
be explained. Mencius had insisted that any man would feel an 
urge, even though he might suppress it, to leap to the rescue if he 
saw an infant tottering on the brink of a well, and he would feel 
this urge, Mencius insisted, “not because he wanted an in with the 
child’s parents, not because he wanted to win fame in the com- 
munity or among his friends, not because he detested the sound of 
the child’s crying.” He would feel an “innate sense of pain [that 
was] the root of compassion.” 244 

The new thesis, however, while admitting “the Mencian feeling,” 
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would say that it was precisely what was meant by a “love for 
others” which was a “transformed love of self.” It was the kind of 
“instinct” inserted into the individual by evolution for the good of 
the ch’un , but it was also the kind of “social instinct” that worked 
to the good of each member of society, and that had only come 
about thanks to a primeval identification of self-interest with the 
interest of the group. Kropotkin, without realizing it, had already 
written a parody of the Mencian parable to establish this new 
thesis: 

It is not love to my neighbor— whom I often do not know at all— 
which induces me to seize a pail of water and to rush towards his house 
when I see it on fire; it is a far wider, even though more vague feeling or 
instinct of human solidarity and sociability which moves me. So it is 
also with animals. It is not love, and not even sympathy (understood in 
its proper sense) which induces a herd of ruminants or of horses to 
form a ring in order to resist an attack of wolves; not love which in- 
duces wolves to form a pack for hunting; ... It is a feeling infinitely 
wider than love or personal sympathy— an instinct that has been slowly 
developed among animals and men in the course of an extremely long 
evolution, and which has taught animals and men alike the force they 
can borrow from the practice of mutual aid and support, and the joys 
they can find in social life . 245 

Here was the perfect, “scientific” explanation of the Mencian 
roots of morality. “Compassion,” said Kropotkin, “is a necessary 
outcome of social life.” 246 But Mencius did not see it that way— 
almost, perhaps, but still not quite. He held morality in more awe. 
It was, he would have agreed, related to the workings of the uni- 
verse, but not that way. In one way, of course, it was perfectly 
natural. Both Mencius and Confucius thought that morality was 
of Heaven. But their Heaven was not as “natural” as Hsun Tzu’s; 
hence their morality was not as natural as Hsun Tzu’s or Bentham's 
or Kropotkin’s. Like Everest, it was there, bigger than man, its 
own excuse for being, the polestar that should hold human beings 
in sway. 

In the end, if Confucius and Mencius had been forced to answer 
the question “Why be good?” they would not have said “For your 
own good” or “For the empire’s sake,” but “For goodness’s sake.” 
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That would, of course, have been a non-answer, but, because it 
was a non-answer, it was also a non-utilitarian answer, and, because 
it was a non-utilitarian answer, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ’s answer was revo- 
lutionary. 

The Confucian mainstream, despite occasional influxes of 
naturalism from Hsun Tzu, Wang Ch’ung, and admittedly many 
others, had held true to Confucius’s bedrock belief in a moral uni- 
verse. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s new theory of morality (which he later in 
part disowned) theoretically, at least, rejected that belief. It re- 
jected Heaven (t’ien) and the ancient faith that “Heaven does not 
change and the Way does not change” (t’ien pu pien, tao yi pu 
pien). Almost forever in Chinese history, one of the worst things 
one could say about a person had been that he “had neither law 
nor Heaven” ( wu fa wu t’ien). But, according to the new thesis, 
nobody had any Heaven. There was only man and the world and 
natural laws (which led to those man-made) of self-preservation. 
Morality no longer rang true even to the music of the spheres, but 
only to the demands of survival for a given group, at a given time, 
in a given place. Morality was of man and for man, and there was 
no mystery about it. 

It was in this sense that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s new theory of moral- 
ity was not only utilitarian but also materialistic. He himself did 
not call it materialistic, although, interestingly enough, it was he, 
to the best of my knowledge, who first introduced to China the 
Western concepts “idealism” and “materialism” through their 
highly Buddhistic Japanese translations, wei-hsin and wei-wu (in 
the Chinese reading). He mentioned idealism and materialism at 
least as early as the October 16, 1902 issue of the Hsin min ts’ung 
poo. Probably he had mentioned them somewhere before, for he 
gave no explanation of their meaning, and yet he did imply that 
materialism was the better and that it was winning out over ideal- 
ism, thanks to Darwin. “How great,” he wrote, “is the world of 
the last twenty-four years, a world belonging to the theory of 
evolution. Materialism has arisen and idealism has cowered in a 
corner. Science has flourished and religion is nearly at its last 
gasp.” 247 And in the next issue, of October 31, 1902, he men- 
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tioned them again, in a line that has become gospel for the Chinese 
Communists: “Philosophy . . . has [only] two great schools, the 
materialist school and the idealist school .” 248 But as he went on, 
in the fascinatingly confused article in which he presented this 
“either/or” philosophical choice, it became clear that his purpose 
was to laud idealism, not materialism— even though he again implied 
that materialism was closer to the truth— for idealism, he said, led 
to action. 

“Idealism” for Liang Ch’i-ch’ao (his concept of the term was 
very obviously strongly colored by the Buddhist “consciousness 
only” [wei-shih] connotations of the term in Chinese) 249 was 
“something close to religion.” 250 Indeed, he seemed to praise it as 
if it meant “religion without superstition,” which in turn seemed 
to mean “religious spirit,” pure and simple. Whatever that might 
be, it was a “spirit” that got things done, and that sort of spirit he 
had long wanted China to have. 

In this essay in defense of idealism, in his openly expressed wor- 
ship of “religious spirit,” Liang Ch’i-ch’ao seemed to revert to a 
position he had repudiated ten months before, to his K’angian— if 
utilitarian — pao chiao belief that there was something about religion 
that “worked.” But this “reversion” too was not that much of a 
reversion. For he could admire “religious spirit” without admiring 
“all the rest” of religion. The “religious spirit” he worshiped was 
surely nothing more than “the human spirit” (whatever that is), 
and it was an idealistic constant in his thought just as it would be 
in the Thought of Mao Tse-tung. 

Worship of “the human spirit” perhaps should simply prove that 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and Mao Tse-tung (Confucians both) were idealists, 
not materialists, but at least it proves that there are deep and simi- 
lar contradictions in the thought of both men. Faith in “the human 
spirit,” or in “human will power,” clearly threatens to contradict 
the militantly self-proclaimed materialism of Mao Tse-tung, but it 
also contradicts the unproclaimed materialism of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. 
For, except for Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s strange defense of idealistic 
spirit, the rest of his morality theory, not to mention the rest of his 
Darwinian world outlook, clearly pointed towards materialism. 
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Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was telling China that man and his morality 
were both products of purely natural forces. Human truth, moral 
as well as any other, was solidly down to earth, as natural as the 
truth of sticks and stones and animal bones. Nor did he let his 
praise of religious spirit challenge that contention, for his praise 
was archly backhand. He wrote: “In the past when discussing 
learning, I have most disliked religion, because it has held to super- 
stition and obstructed truth, but nonetheless, although men of 
religion are not up to philosophers in truth-seeking, in doing things, 
philosophers are not up to men of religion.” 251 Similarly, “materi- 
alists,” he said, “can only produce learning. Idealists can some- 
times produce men as well.” 252 In both cases, the implication was 
that idealists and men of religion “had something,” but that philos- 
ophers, and especially materialist philosophers, “made more sense.” 
This was obviously the case in one of his examples of a man of 
spirit, William Gladstone: “Gladstone was a heroic figure in nine- 
teenth-century England. The depths of his superstition were un- 
paralleled. (On every holy day, Mr. Gladstone went to church 
without fail, throughout his entire life. Moreover, although he 
once conversed for an entire day with Darwin, and although Dar- 
win tirelessly expounded his new biological theory, Mr. Gladstone 
apparently understood not a whit of its significance.) But it was 
religious thinking that made him able to persist with his program, 
move public opinion, and reform his country.” 253 Surely the les- 
son was that to be truly powerful China should embrace Darwinian 
sense and Gladstonian spirit. 

Therein lay the significance— or part of it— of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 
revolutionary theory of morality. Despite his abiding— and quite 
metaphysical— faith in “the human spirit,” he pointed the way to 
the present day in which the word metaphysics, in China, means 
“nonsense.” His utilitarian and materialistic new theory of moral- 
ity did not necessarily, in practice, make Chinese any more “utili- 
tarian” or “materialistic” than they had ever been, but made it 
easier for Chinese to accept other theories that were also— in theory 
—utilitarian and materialistic. His theory made it easier for later 
Chinese to accept Marxism. And the fact that his theory— logic be 
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damned— held on also to idealism, probably made it especially easy 
for later Chinese to believe in the idealistic Marxism of Mao Tse- 
tung. 

SELF-ASSERTION . But what, at long, long last, was the new moral- 
ity, the Darwinian, utilitarian, materialist new morality Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao thought so vital to China’s survival? Liang Ch’i-ch’ao never 
presented any neat list of “Ten New Commandments” or “Sixteen 
New Maxims.” The “fitting and fittening” virtues he extolled he 
presented in a host of articles and essays written and published over 
several years’ time, mostly in his two famous series, “On Liberty” 
and “Towards a New People.” A “complete” list of these virtues 
would be hard to assemble, but it is easy to draw up a list of “most 
important virtues,” which falls quite neatly into two parts, cor- 
responding to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s own two categories of kung-te 
(public morality) and ssu-te (private morality). In seeming accord 
with the “natural laws” of Mao Tse-tung, “one divided into two.” 

This division entailed what seemed to be an enormous “contra- 
diction,” which, among other things, provides us with a perfect 
opportunity to study further the influence on Liang Ch’i-ch’ao of 
T'ien-yen lun. For T’ien-yen lun had in one way or another con- 
vinced Liang Ch’i-ch’ao that Darwin demanded from each member 
of any ch’iin that wanted to survive adherence to a new morality 
that comprised both kung te and ssn te. Supposedly this was not 
a self-conflicting demand. For “ kung te and ssu-te,” said Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, “are not mutually exclusive terms, they are mutually 
inclusive terms.” 254 And yet, if one actually draws up a divided list 
of the new morality’s kung te and ssu te virtues, one finds that the 
kung te side is adamantly in favor of “self-assertion,” while the 
ssu-te side is just as adamantly in favor of “self-restraint.” If this 
was not a contradiction, it was at least a “double standard.” 

The fascinating thing is that, in Evolution and Ethics , “self- 
assertion” and “self-restraint” were Huxley’s two great opposites, 
representing the opposite demands of “the cosmic process” and 
“the ethical process.” 355 Huxley did admit that no group could 
survive if it absolutely adhered to either one without the other, 
and he thus did imply that some sort of balance was necessary, 
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but the “balance” he had in mind was heavily weighted in favor of 
self-restraint. Ethics meant self-restraint. Ethics existed to check 
self-assertion. The “good fight,” the ethical fight, if any fight was 
good, was the fight to restrain one’s admittedly “natural” self- 
assertive instincts. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, however, wanted to make virtues of those 
instincts. He wanted to raise the level of self-assertive conscious- 
ness of every living Chinese. And yet he seemed to worship T'ien- 
yen lun. He used in essay after essay the terms tzu ying and k’o chi , 
the words Yen Fu had used to translate Huxley’s self-assertion and 
self-restraint. Huxley’s terms were enemies, yet Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
wanted them both, and called them both virtues. Had he misread 
Huxley? Or did he so obviously disagree with him? Or had he been 
misled (or convinced) by Yen Fu, who perhaps had turned T’ien- 
ycn lun into a Spencerian rebuttal of Evolution and Ethics ? Who 
had listened to whom? 

Kung te, or public morality, does not sound as if it could be the 
name of an ethic of self-assertion, and yet it was. For the self- 
assertion Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had in mind was of the ch’iin and of 
each member of the ch ’tin for the ch ' iin . This was admittedly a 
considerable qualification of the term, but the virtues extolled 
even for that kind of self-assertion still seemed to be the very 
“virtues” Huxley so deplored. The kung te virtues were very 
tough virtues. They were “gladiatorial,” because they were indeed 
based on the very “gladiatorial theory of existence” 256 that Hux- 
ley wanted ethics to repudiate. They were based on the Darwinian 
article of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s faith, on the belief that China was 
caught in a worldwide arena. The kung te virtues, therefore, were 
all variations of the theme “Struggle to survive.” 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao wanted his people to quit lounging— or crouch- 
ing— on the arena’s floor. He wanted them to stand up and fight. He 
wanted every man, woman, and child in China to want to fight- 
before it was too late. And he wanted them to respect fighting. 
Therefore he wrote a militant essay, “On Respecting Militancy” 
(Lun shang wu), in which he made “respect for militancy” itself 
the first and foremost of his “gladiatorial” virtues. 357 It was 
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foremost because a lack of respect for militancy, he protested, lay 
at the heart of China’s weakness. 

“People are always saying,” he lamented, “that ‘barbarians value 
brawn while civilized men value brains.’ Alas! Such a statement 
sees two fives without recognizing ten. How stupidly blind it is to 
the real workings of the world. ... A warlike spirit [shang wu] is 
the original creative force of any national people. It is that which 
the nation-state relies on to be formed ; it is that which civilization 
relies on to be maintained. Bismarck has said, ‘What you can relie 
on in this world is not international law but black iron and red 
blood, and nothing else.’ So it is not only international law that is 
unreliable, if the founders of a state do not have a warlike people, 
and a blood-and-iron philosophy, then, even if they have civiliza- 
tion and learning, great numbers, and vast territory, they will still 
have no way to hold their own on this world stage of violent com- 
petition.” 258 And China, said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, despite its territory, 
its numbers, its learning, and its civilization, did not have a warlike 
people. 

One cause of that sorry fact, he said, could be traced back to a 
longstanding social prejudice against the military profession: “Our 
Chinese habit of looking down on the military goes back to ancient 
times, as can be seen in the vulgar proverb ‘Good iron is not used 
for nails. Good men do not become soldiers’” 259 (a proverb and 
prejudice that the Chinese Communists were still combating in 
songs of the 1930s). 260 But beneath that social prejudice, claimed 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, lay an even more insidious “moral prejudice” of 
“benighted Confucians” [chien ju] who “thought that the weak 
were the good, and that ‘forbearance’ was the highest of virtues.” 261 

“Forbearance” (jen) was the virtue that would do China in. For, 
in the name of forbearance, “Chinese had borne insults that slaves 
would not bear and sufferings that beasts of burden would not put 
up with, and all without ever daring to resist with glaring eyes and 
flailing fists. . . . Alas,” cried Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “‘To suffer aggres- 
sion without response’ was indeed the ultimate virtue for our an- 
cient saints, but to follow such a code in the struggle for existence, 
in this world where the weak are the meat of the strong, to use 
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such a code against fast and furious men who would attack you 
like hawks and tigers— that would be like discussing ethical subtle- 
ties with a robber who has broken into your house and has a knife 
at your throat. Not only would it not be fitting for survival, it 
would only add to your shame. 1 ’ 262 Chinese would have to learn 
the “virtue' 1 of fighting back. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s implication that not fighting back might have 
been a “viable virtue” once, but was one no longer, seems at first 
glance a rather un-Darw inian echo of Han Fei Tzu's third century 
B.C. statement (equally strongly un-Legalist), “Morality worked in 
ancient times, but will not work today.” 263 A “demoralizing” 
struggle for existence should not have cropped up only in modem 
times. Barring Eden, it should have been there from the beginning. 
But, as Darwin surely believed that the intensity of the struggle for 
existence could vary greatly in different periods, perhaps Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao did not have to endorse an un-Darwinian fall-of-man 
theory to believe that his period— like that of Han Fei Tzu— was a 
warring-states period of such unusual intensity that human niceties 
that had once proved compatible with survival, and might one day 
prove so again, were definitely not compatible with survival in the 
present. His first moral argument, after all, had been that morality 
must fit the times. And the Darwinian lesson for his times he felt 
was clear: In the twentieth-century struggle for existence, one 
could not afford to turn the other cheek, or love one’s enemies. 
The only “good” thing to do, was to fight with all one’s might. 

Now surely Chinese had known how to fight before Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao started giving lessons, and surely Chinese before Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao had called “fighting back” a noble virtue. Throughout their 
long history, Chinese were no more famous than anyone else for 
turning their cheeks or loving their enemies. When Mao Tse-tung in 
1942 said, “We cannot love our enemies,” he was able to add im- 
mediately, “That is everyday common sense.” 264 For he knew that 
it was a “common sense” that went back throughout all human 
history to the beginning of time. Ad hoc appeals to “the right of 
self-defense,” with its corollary, “the right to shoot before one’s 
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shot” (“it was either them or us”), must be older than many of 
the hills. In that regard, the new morality was not that new. 

And yet the Darwinian justification for the virtue of self-defense 
was new, and raised it (or lowered it) to a new level. Self-defense 
was no longer a last-resort excuse for violent action; it was now 
the scientific ultimate in modern moral theory, cause for pride, 
not apology. And therefore it gave “common sense” an uncom- 
mon power. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s new Darwinian virtue of fighting back would 
become an all-important virtue in the new morality of Mao Tse- 
tung. The Communist Party’s attitude, Mao Tse-tung wrote in 
1939, is that, “if any trespass against us, we will certainly trespass 
against them.” 265 Mao Tse-tung’s basic argument was the same as 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s: The old-time morality was suicidal. “We are 
not like Duke Hsiang of Sung [an ancient general who refused to 
sound the charge until his enemy’s troops were all out of the river 
and ready for battle, and was then wiped out] . We do not want 
any such stupid-pig type of virtue and morality.” 266 Mao Tse-tung 
was tough, and his reasons for being tough were Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 
Darwinian reasons: it was a tough world. “We must study Wu Sung 
of Chin-yang Ridge,” he wrote, “. . . Either beat the tiger to death 
or be eaten by him. It must be one or the other.” 267 

There was nothing odd or even important about these state- 
ments, written as they were during war time. But disciples still be- 
lieve that the world is a Darwinian jungle, “peopled” by tigers, in 
the guise of countries or classes or both. Chairman Mao’s paper- 
tiger argument notwithstanding. 

But making a virtue out of fighting back is not the same thing as 
making a virtue of fighting. Before Mao Tse-tung said, “If any 
trespass against us, we will certainly trespass against them,” he 
said, “If people do not trespass against us, we will not trespass 
against them,” and he added, “We occupy a strict position of self- 
defense.” 268 How strictly he occupied that position in practice is 
open to question, but in theory his position was clear, and so too 
in general was the theoretical position of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. 
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When Liang Ch’i-ch’ao urged his people to shang wu , to “revere 
militancy” or to be warlike, he usually sounded as if he meant 
them to be warlike only in defense of their country. Therefore his 
militancy should not have seemed as “offensive” a form of self- 
assertion as the unrestrictedly “ruthless self-assertion” of which 
Huxley spoke. And yet sometimes Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s distinctions 
between offensive and defensive martial virtues were not clear. He 
was terribly impressed, for example, with the Spartans, lauding 
their “harsh military education,” even though it seemed to make 
them so warlike that they fought for the fun of it: “Their entire 
nation, men, women, young, and old, made light of death and loved 
to win. Habit becoming nature, they would go off against their 
foes as if to practice calisthenics or to attend a banquet.” 269 

In the contemporary world, he praised the Germans. “Bis- 
marck’s blood-and-iron policy,” he wrote, “produced nationalism. 

. . . The present Emperor has carried on with heroic, martial bear- 
ing forcefully to extend his idea of national imperialism ... so 
that Germany is the world’s one and only military state.” 270 And, 
even closer to home, he praised the Japanese for their successful 
revival, now on a national scale, of their ancient bushido (Way of 
the warrior), of their samurai spirit. “In the 1900 expedition 
[against the Boxers] he wrote, “their army’s fierce bravery and 
fighting strength was by far the best of all the allies. They made 
the white men bow their heads in shame” (a particularly sad ex- 
ample of Chinese longing for proof of “yellow power,” even if 
from the Japanese: Yellows were better than whites— at beating 
up Chinese!). “It has been only thirty years since their Restora- 
tion,” he went on, “and yet those three little Japanese islands have 
been able to win a war against us in one battle. They have shown 
their might and stand unrivaled as the reigning power in the East 
. . . all because of their reverence for militancy.” 271 

What shocked Liang Ch’i-ch’ao more than anything else into 
respect for the Japanese fighting spirit was a banner he saw in 
Japan at a send-off ceremony for new army recruits. The banner 
read, “We pray that we may die in battle.” 272 He had loved the 
words of the Spartan mother, “May you return either bearing your 
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shield or borne upon it,” 273 but here were words more glorious 
still. But they only made him bewail, of course, the “spirit” with 
which Chinese went off to war: “Chinese songs and poems through- 
out the ages have all spoken of the agony of joining the army. 
Japanese songs and poems all speak of the joy.”And he quoted Tu 
Fu’s “War Chariot Ballad”: 

The chariots rattle, the horses neigh. 

The men on foot strap bows and arrotvs to their usaists. 

Fathers and mothers and wives and children 

All crowd along to see them off , 

Raising such dust that Hsien-yang Bridge is lost. 

They cling to their clothes. 

They stamp their feet. 

They block the road. 

And weep. 

And the sound of their weeping rends the skies. 

“Now compare this with the banner’s words, ‘We pray that we 
may die in battle.’ Could anything be more opposite ?” 274 And it 
was Tu Fu, alas, who was supposed to suffer by comparison. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s scorn for Tu Fu’s poem, however, reflected a 
respect for militarism that threatened this time to go considerably 
further than a respect for self-defense. For the poem he rejected 
rejected imperialism. He did not choose to quote Tu Fu’s later 
lines: “Blood enough has flowed at our borders to form an ocean, 
yet still would our martial Emperor extend them .” 275 Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao rejected the poem and praised the martial Emperor of 
Germany. 

He was no longer, therefore, simply praising those who “would 
not refuse competition ” 276 if it were thrust upon them, or those 
who would “resist with all their strength and struggle with might 
and main to defend themselves,” because they knew that “the 
slightest show of fear or the slightest step backward would lead to 
defeat with no hope of survival .” 277 When he damningly praised 
“all the peoples who embrace Christianity” for their “fierce love 
of warfare ,” 278 he not only made doubly clear, with unintended 
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irony, his rejection of the cheek-turning notion that the meek 
would inherit the earth ; he suggested that an aggressive as well as a 
defensive love of warfare could be a virtue. He suggested that 
Chinese should not only not shrink from warfare, they should wel- 
come it. For war could be good for one, good for one’s moral Dar- 
winian health: “if a country engages in foreign wars, and conquers, 
its people’s virtue [min te] will go up a level with every year. The 
patriotism of the Germans increased with their campaign against 
Austria; it increased with their campaign against France. And the 
patriotism of the Japanese did likewise in their campaigns against 
Korea and China.” 279 if self-defense was still the virtue, it seemed 
already to have acquired the corollary: “The best defense is a good 
offense.” 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s essay, “Lun chin-chu mao-hsien” (On aggres- 
siveness and daring) did little to dispel that notion. Chinese were 
urged to be “go-getters” (“go-get” being a pidginly literal transla- 
tion of chin-ch’ii) and risk-takers. They were urged to advance, 
braving all dangers, and seize for themselves a position of power 
and safety. For they were reminded that aggressive advance was 
the only way to safety: “There is no standing still on this earth. 
You either savagely advance or go backwards.” 280 They were also 
reminded of a “truth” expressed a year earlier in a poem published 
in the Ch’ing-i pao , perhaps written by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao himself: 

Towering pressures bear upon us, yet our people’s will is weak. 

Hesitate no longer! Band together to protect the race! 

Barbarism has to be supplanted by civilization. 

Evolutionary progress comes about through braving 
danger . . , 281 

The “proof” of all this lay, as usual, in the West: “There is more 
than one reason why European peoples are stronger than the 
Chinese, but the most important is that they are richly endowed 
with a daring and aggressive spirit.” 282 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had made 
that point before : “Why are whites better than other races? Other 
races love tranquility. The whites love action. Other races are 
addicted to peace. Whites do not avoid conflict. Other races guard 
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what they have. Whites go out for more [chin-ch ’it] . Therefore 
other races can only produce their civilizations. The whites can 
propagate theirs .” 283 

“White virtues,” therefore, were not defensive virtues. They 
were aggressively self-assertive. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, in embracing 
them, did seem to be embracing the very self-assertiveness, that 
Huxley so deplored. And yet, when he introduced his next virtue, 
i-li (perseverance), which he felt to be an indispensable concom- 
itant to the “gladiatorial virtues” described above, he relied heavily 
on Huxley, borrowing an argument from T’ien-yen lun almost in 
Yen Fu’s own words: 

Human endeavor and the workings of nature are often in conflict. 
Indeed they wage an endless competition. For nature often moves 
counter to human hopes. As its reactionary force is thus immense, and 
as the human race, with its beautiful instinct towards upward progress, 
can never be content with its present position, human life becomes like 
a voyage of several decades on a boat going against the stream. There 
can be no rest even for a single day . 284 

Huxley was for perseverance, in man’s “struggle.” He himself 
used “gladiatorial” language. He spoke of man “combating” the 
cosmic process. He spoke of “[setting] man to subdue nature to 
his higher ends .” 285 He said that “that which lies before the 
human race is a constant struggle to maintain and improve, in op- 
position to the state of nature, the state of art of an organized 
policy; in which, and by which, man may develop a worthy civiliza- 
tion .” 286 He did want perseverance in an upstream fight. 

But Huxley was really, of course, talking about a fight against 
human nature. He wanted men to pit their “better selves” against 
their selfish selves, to struggle to restrain themselves. Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, however, for the moment at least, chose to ignore that fact. 
He used Huxley only to paint a picture of man struggling against 
physical nature, a picture in which “those who have perseverance 
succeed and those who do not are defeated .” 387 Perhaps Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao was honestly confused, by Huxley’s gardener-against- 
the-weeds metaphor, as to which nature Huxley was combating. 
Perhaps he was not. But, in either case, he used Huxley to praise 
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that which he, like Yen Fu, most admired in Huxley— his willing- 
ness to persevere in an uphill— or upstream— fight. 

For Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was at the moment not talking about 
where the battle was, or “where the game was being played.” He 
was talking about what virtues would lead to victory, and he agreed 
with Huxley that no virtues could lead there without perseverance. 
It was as a paean to perseverance, therefore, as well as to aggres- 
siveness and daring, that he offered the following appalling poem 
(in English, without translation, and, humanely, anonymous): 

Never look behind, boys, 

When you he on the way; 

Time enough for that, boys, 

On some future day. 

Though the way be long, boys, 

Face it with a will; 

Never stop to look behind 
When climbing up a hill. 

First be sure you're right, boys, 

Ihen with courage strong 
Strap your pack upon your back; 

And tramp, tramp along. 

When you ’re near the top, boys, 

Of the rugged way, 

Do not think your work is done, 

But climb, climb away. 

Success is at the top, boys, 

Waiting there until 
Patient, plodding, plucky boys, 

Have mounted up the hill . 288 

The rest of the assertive virtues virtually all came down to 
“pluck,” or, as we could now say, freed from the demands of 
alliteration, “spirit.” For Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had independently dis- 
covered that truth known so well to high-school coaches: “It is 
spirit that wins ball games”— and struggles for existence. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao used many different words for “spirit”: ching- 
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shen, the closest Chinese equivalent to the English word, ch ’i, that 
favorite, traditional, last resort “stuff,” that not even Mencius 
could define (“Might I ask what is ‘all-embracing ch'iV ” ‘That is 
hard to say,' he replied.” 289 ), hun (soul), and finally yen-skih-p’i- 
li-ch'un, which was as close as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao could get, in 
characters, to “inspiration” (his Cantonese probably got him clos- 
er than does Mandarin). All these words were different, and yet 
they obviously all referred to the same mysterious thing— “spirit,” 
mysterious in any language. 

“Spirit” was clearly the magic ingredient in any formula for 
survival— “When spirit arrives, what task cannot be done?” 290 — but 
what was it, and how did one get it? It was clear that the spirit he 
wanted was “fighting spirit,” for he wrote in his essay, “On Rev- 
erence for Militancy”: 

I have heard that our country has pursued a militaristic policy for 
several decades. [Our officialsl have bought ships and trained soldiers, 
established factories and manufactured weapons, reorganized armies 
and planned for war, all most diligently and for a long time. And yet, in 
the end, all went up in the smoke of one defeat. Why? Because what 
they meant by militarism was form. What I mean by militarism is spirit. 

If you have not the spirit but only the form, then you send sheep in 
tiger skins out to fight with wild beasts. You only serve them up to be 
pounced on and devoured . 291 

Apparently, what the Chinese needed was the kind of fighting 
spirit the Japanese thought was their “soul”: “It is commonplace,” 
said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “for Japanese to say, ‘What is Japan’s soul? 
It is bushidd [the Way of the warrior, the samurai spirit] .’ Thanks 
to that, the Japanese have been able to establish their country and 
carry out their reforms. And that is why I have searched for what 
I call ‘China’s soul.’ Frantically I have searched throughout our 
whole four hundred districts, and yet I have not been able to find 
one! Alas, the pain of it! How on this earth can there be a country 
without a soul? It makes me afraid .” 292 

In the end he decided there was still hope, for he discerned at 
least “the seeds of a Chinese bushidd ” in the fighting spirit of 
feuding Chinese villages. But it would take work to make these 
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makings of a Chinese soul into a real one: “Today our most press- 
ing task is to fashion a Chinese soul. What do I mean by a Chinese 
soul? I mean a soldier’s soul. For only if we have soldiers with 
souls will we have a country with a soul.” 293 And a soldier’s soul, 
he said, could only come from a heart that loved country as well 
as self. 

if Chinese were to have a national soul, therefore, and become a 
people with spirit, they needed militant patriotism— something 
that foreigners, scornful enemies and exasperated friends alike, 
had repeatedly told them they did not have. They also needed two 
more ingredients which foreigners also said they did not have, self- 
respect and self-confidence. These too were “new virtues” in 
praise of which Liang Ch’i-ch’ao wrote impassioned essays. Al- 
though his readers might well have wondered whether or not he 
was confusing cause and effect, he marshaled a host of evidence 
from the current scene to prove that self-confidence led to success 
and that self-respect led to the conquest of positions of power that 
could demand respect. His examples read like a Who’s Who of 
world imperialism: England, Russia, France, Germany, America, 
Japan- “Self-respect,” he wrote, “is the source of these six nations’ 
great power.” 294 And he added his usual lugubrious warning, this 
time in a pathetic line that would have seemed ludicrous a century 
or even half a century before: “How sad that we Chinese have no 
natural self-respect. . . . For a country without self-respect has 
never been able to stand.” 295 

But he had no way to tell Chinese how to gain or regain self- 
respect and self-confidence. All he could offer, and here again he 
sounded like a high-school coach, were the moral imperatives “Be 
confident!” “Show self-respect!” This was true of his whole new 
virtue of “spirit.” He could not say how to get it. He could only 
say, “Have it!” or at most, “Will it!” 

For, in the end, “spirit” came down to “will,” the “will to win,” 
as he had made perfectly clear at the very beginning of his essay, 
“On Self-Respect” (“Lun tzu-tsun”): “A Western philosopher has 
said, ‘Each man stands where he wants to stand.’ And Yoshida 
Shoin has said, ‘If a man born today wants to be a willow, then he 
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can be a willow. If he wants to be a pine, then he can be a pine .’” 296 
Yoshida Shoin, confident though he was, himself being already 
shaded by pines, was not arguing that modern man, by will power 
alone, could turn himself into the tree of his choice (the better, 
perhaps, to lose himself in sylvan retreat). He was arguing in clas- 
sical Chinese allusions that any man could show moral fiber if he 
wanted to. The Chinese allusions he used were even better for 
Liang Ch’i-ch'ao’s uses, for there was something Darwinian about 
them. When all the other trees had lost their leaves, then one would 
see that the pine was still green, that it was the strongest, the 
fittest, that it survived. Hence the moral, Yoshida Shoin ’s moral, 
as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao read it, was that one could be the fittest if one 
wanted to (and one had a moral responsibility to one’s ch’iin to 
want to). 

This made no biological sense, but that had never kept Social 
Darwinists down. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao could bring virtue, will, and 
nature all together in a typically un-Darwinian tour de Darwinian 
force : 

Today, anyone with even a little modern knowledge knows the Dar- 
winian slogans, “The superior win, the inferior lose,” and “The fit sur- 
vive,” and so on. These seem to make survival a matter of fate. And yet 
urging oneself on to be superior and fit so that one can avoid being 
eliminated with the losing unfit is purely a matter of effort [/i|. It has 
absolutely nothing to do with fate. The animals of the desert were not 
necessarily all yellow in the beginning, but the yellow ones have sur- 
vived while the non-yellow ones have become extinct . . . The difference 
between survival and extinction might seem a matter of fate, but, if one 
really gets right down to it, why should others be able to become yel- 
low while I alone should not? . . . Because I did not expend effort 
enough ! 297 

There it was. Those who survived were not necessarily the 
biggest or even the most strong. They were those with the most 
competitive spirit, who put in the most effort, who showed the 
greatest desire to survive. In that sense, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao could 
conclude: “Desire is truly the spring of social evolution .” 298 

In other contexts, we have already seen this belief of Liang 
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Ch’i-ch’ao, that it was will power that makes the world go round— 
and man grow up. What was new here was simply his open espousal 
of will, indeed of desire, as a virtue. He ran all over both the 
religious and philosophical lots to prove that, contrary to popular 
belief, desire was not the enemy of morality. For all great moral- 
ists— Confucius, Mo Tzu, Moses, Luther, even Sakyamuni— had 
been men, to their greater glory, full of desire: “Did not Confucius 
say, ‘If I desire goodness, then goodness will arrive?’ 299 Then I ask 
you, did Confucius have desire? The answer is Confucius had more 
desire and greater desire than anyone in the world.” 300 

In what was obviously a good day for Confucius (which was 
only fitting, as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did indeed owe his own voluntar- 
ism to him) Liang Ch’i-ch’ao even patched up the Mencian-Hsun- 
tzian contradiction over desire: 

Mencius says, “In cultivating one’s mind, there is nothing better than 
making few one’s desires.” Hsun Tzu says, “Any man with many de- 
sires will have many uses.’’ These two sayings each make clear a truth, 
and they go together, they do not go against each other. For with 
material desires one fears only that they be many. But with spiritual 
desires one fears only that they be few . 301 

To cement his argument, however, he left the Confucians and 
shockingly sought “moral support” from the hero and heroine of 
the popular, but not yet altogether respectable, novel, Hung lou 
meng (The Dream of the Red Chamber ): “Alas, where can we find 
one who will fill our people with the infatuated love and obsessive 
desire of Pao-yii and Tai-yii?” 302 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao himself was trying to do just that, to arouse his 
people’s desire, to fire them up with fighting spirit, to fill them 
with the spirit and desire to struggle to survive. He therefore 
sounded like a coach (or like a field general, the difference in 
rhetoric being slight). His entire many-essayed introduction of his 
new morality’s kung te virtues was one long “pep talk.” In our 
silly modern idiom, he was merely trying to get his people “psyched- 
up” for the coming contest. All he was really saying was, “You’ve 
got to fight. Get in there. Give it all you’ve got. You can do it. 
Want to win. You can win it if you want to!” (Later others would 
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carry on with, “Push ’em back! Push ’em back! Way Back! Hit ’em 
again! Hit ’em again, harder, harder!”) 

Were the new virtues not, then, the “gladiatorial” virtues? Was 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s new morality not the ethic popularly ascribed 
to be that “implicit in Social Darwinism”? Did it not offer justifi- 
cation for the “ruthless self-assertion” Huxley feared? And did 
that not mean that Huxley’s warning, despite (or because of) T’ien- 
yen lun had gone unheeded? 

The answer to all those questions is “yes”— on the national level, 
but on the individual level, decidedly “no.” For there was one 
all-important qualification of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s espousal of the 
self-assertion virtues that brought him charging back to Huxley. 
Liang Ch'i-ch’ao was for self-assertion, but for country not self. 
What Liang Ch’i-ch’ao really wanted was for China to assert itself, 
and therefore, and only therefore, he wanted individual Chinese to 
assert themselves— not for themselves, but for China. He would 
have said, of course, that “for China” was “for themselves,” but 
that was the only kind of self-assertion “for themselves” that he 
would have called good self-assertion. His new morality— to an 
almost frightening degree-was for “selfless self-assertion.” “Self- 
ish self-assertion” was the very opposite of virtue. 

Self-Restraint, When Liang Ch’i-ch’ao praised the “struggle 
virtues,” he was almost always thinking of struggling countries or 
struggling races. When he cited, as he often did, the Western adage 
“Heaven helps those who help themselves,” he was almost always 
talking about peoples, not people. When he extolled the virtue tzu 
li (self-effort), what he usually had in mind was collective self- 
effort. When he congratulated the self-yellowing animals of the 
desert for their tzu li, for example, he was congratulating species, 
not individual lions or camels. So too when he quoted Yoshida 
Shoin’s protestation that any man could be a pine, he was not 
thinking, as Confucius had been thinking, of the individual stand- 
ing firm in an evil world (the pine standing green while the crowd 
—the ch ’tin— turned yellow) ; he was thinking of his crowd standing, 
while others fell, standing on its own ten hundred million feet, 
thanks to its own tzu li. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao could have invoked the 
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Darwinism could be misused was a very early one for China [Octo- 
ber 31, 1902], undoubtedly inspired by the “revolutionary mis- 
use”— thanks to many of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s own arguments— that 
Darwinism was beginning to suffer at the hands of Sun Yat-sen 
and Company.) Huxley and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao were agreed, there- 
fore, that within a society selfish self-assertion was public enemy 
number one. They were also agreed that morality was the answer 
to that enemy, the kind of morality that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao this time 
called ssu te (private morality). 

But their reasons were different. Their concerns were different. 
Their goals were different. In his essay “On Private Morality” 
(“Lun ssu te”), in a section on “The Need for Private Morality,” 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao made it absolutely clear that the ultimate need 
for private morality came from the need for the solidarity neces- 
sary for success in the outside struggle. “What do we rely on to 
vanquish our enemies?” asked Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “On our ability to 
band together [and here he used, I think for the first time, what 
was to become the classic Communist term for “solidarity”— t’uan- 
chie] into a firm and powerful organism, and on nothing else. . . . 
If we want to become [such an organism] , what way is there ex- 
cept through morality?” 306 

Huxley might have agreed with Liang Ch’i-ch’ao that “internal 
disorder is the most inauspicious thing there is,” 307 but, for Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, “inauspicious” seemed to mean only one thing, “suici- 
dal in the struggle for existence,” for it was “a law of sociology,” 
he pronounced, “that only those with internal solidarity can com- 
pete externally.” 308 Surely, Huxley had said as much. He had said 
of his “ethical process” that “it tends to make any human society 
more efficient in the struggle for existence with the state of nature, 
or with other societies,” 309 and he had said of Western colonists 
(without advocating colonialism), “If they waste their energies in 
contests with one another, the chances are that the old state of 
nature will have the best of it. The native savage will destroy the 
immigrant civilized man.” 310 But the solidarity survival value of 
morality, or of the ethical process, was not Huxley’s main point. 

This was Huxley’s main point: 
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The practice of that which is “ethically best”— what we call goodness 
or virtue— involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, is opposed 
to that which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In 
place of ruthless self-assertion it demands self-restraint; in place of thrust- 
ing aside, or treading down all competitors, it requires that the individ- 
ual shall not merely respect, but shall help his fellows; its influence is 
directed, not so much to the survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as 
many as possible to survive. It repudiates the gladiatorial theory of 
existence. . . . Laws and moral precepts are directed to the end of curb- 
ing the cosmic process and reminding the individual of his duty to the 
community, to the protection and influence of which he owes, if not 
existence itself, at least the life of something better than a brutal 
savage. 311 

Huxley, perhaps, a cynic could certainly argue, only because he 
was a nineteenth-century Britisher, unafraid of international com- 
petition, did not put international competition in the forefront of 
his mind. He was not like Liang Ch’i-ch’ao almost always looking 
outward towards threatening national enemies. He was almost 
always looking inward, either from an Englishman’s point of view 
at England, or from a “civilized man’s” point of view at “civiliza- 
tion,” or— and surely his argument by extension went that far— 
from a human being’s point of view at humanity. Always he was 
concerned most of all with the creation— the human creation— not 
of a stronger England but of a less savage form of human life, and 
he did not mean by that the establishment of an unsavage life over 
the dead bodies of all “savages.” His main concern was with “curb- 
ing the instincts of savagery in civilized men.” 312 He wanted people 
to respect and help each other, but not just in the cause of fitting 
their ch’iin for battle, nor even just in the cause of “happiness,” 
for “the practice of self-restraint and renunciation," he said, “is 
not happiness, though it may be something much better.” 313 It 
was that “something much better” that was his main concern. He 
never named it, but it proves that his “ethical process” was not 
utilitarian. Morality was not for Huxley, as it was for Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, a matter of national life or death. It was a matter of brutal- 
ity or “decency.” And yet, Huxley’s most important virtue, “self- 
restraint,” the virtue that alone, for Huxley, offered hope of 
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“curbing the instinct of savagery in civilized men,” was precisely 
the virtue Liang Ch’i-ch’ao wanted— to gird his people for gladia- 
torial combat. That is why Liang Ch’i-ch’ao liked Huxley. Huxley 
was for self-restraint, and so was Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, just as much, 
although in a different way, as he was for self-assertion. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao made “self-restraint” the most important vir- 
tue of his “private morality,” and the Chinese word he used for 
it was k’o chi, the word Yen Fu had used to translate Huxley’s 
word. Yen Fu had borrowed k’o chi from Confucius’s famous (or, 
to the Gang of Four, infamous) line: K’o chi fu li wei jen (Good- 
ness is self-conquest and a return to decorum ). 314 And Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao acknowledged that borrowing. He quoted Confucius’s 
line in full and prefaced it with the classical version of “Confucius 
said,” even though he did so at the end of the revolutionary essay, 
“Lun tzu-yu” (On freedom), in which he urged Chinese “not to be 
slaves of the ancients,” and in which he virtually urged them not 
to be slaves of Confucius . 315 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao really only wanted half of Confucius’s formula 
for goodness. He ignored the injunction to “return to decorum,” 
and concentrated on “self-conquest” (or self-control, or self- 
restraint), on k’o chi. And it was obvious that, even there, what 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had in mind was not at all what Confucius had 
had in mind. Confucius had been talking about the ideal ruler, 
who by curbing his selfish instincts and respecting others could 
show such virtue that the people of the world would flock to his 
allegiance of their own accord . 316 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was talking 
about individual citizens, who could so curb their selfish instincts 
that they could actually “take the country’s business as their 
own ” 317 and so make the country strong. He said of k’o chi: 
“What is conquered is the self, but what conquers it is another 
self. For the self to conquer the self, that is to ‘overcome oneself’ 
[tzu sheng ] , and to overcome oneself is to be strong .” 318 To make 
his point, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had to switch schools in mid-sentence 
and throw in a paraphrased passage from the Tao te ching, “He 
who overcomes himself is strong ,” 319 but the strength he thereby 
praised was no more the private strength of a Taoist Sage than the 
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magnetic strength of a Confucian king, it was the strength of a 
militantly self-sacrificing patriot. 

In one respect, the self to be conquered was the same for Con- 
fucius, Lao Tzu, and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, the selfish self, the self that 
harbored selfish desires and had clay feet, the traditional self that 
moralists (pace Lao Tzu) had always designated as the enemy in 
each man’s own civil war. But, for Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “self-conquest” 
of such a self was not for the sake of a “personal victory.” No 
man’s private war was the war. 

His readers may have been confused, at least those who had 
taken to heart his praise for “the infatuated love and obsessive 
desire of Pao-yii and Tai-yti” may have been confused, when he 
sighed, “To what depths have love and desire poisoned men!” 320 
So, too, those who remembered that “desire is truly the spring of 
social evolution” may have been confused when he praised people 
who could “conquer and keep down their loves and desires, so 
that their minds are not imprisoned by their hard shells of impure 
flesh.” 321 They may have been confused when he quoted Wang 
Yang-ming: “It is easy to get rid of the brigands in the mountains, 
but hard to get rid of the brigands in the heart.” 322 He sounded as 
if he was about to go back and praise Buddhist self-conquest, as if 
the battle was all in one’s head, and all one had to do was sit like 
the monk or poet in Wang Wei’s poem, “peacefully meditating, con- 
quering poison dragons.” 323 But that was not what Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
intended. 

He showed what he really meant in the lines that followed his 
quotation from Wang Yang-ming: “We call ourselves men of serious 
intent [chih shih ] , and yet we all have demons lurking in our 
breasts and cannot overcome ourselves. No wonder, then, that a 
country should have demons ever lurking in it that cannot be 
overcome.” 324 He was still thinking first of the country. Personal 
victory over demons within oneself was not the purpose of exis- 
tence, but a preparatory contest before the fiercer fight against 
demons within the country, itself only a preparatory struggle for 
the real struggle against demons without the country— “foreign 
devils.” (Herein, perhaps, lies a hint as to why the Thought of Liang 
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win. What was peculiar was his enthusiasm for Kidd’s principles of 
winning, for they were peculiar even by late-nineteenth-century 
standards, and they were not in actuality just what Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao was looking for, however much he seems to have thought so. 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s enthusiasm for Kidd could only have come from 
hasty reading, misreading, or very selective reading. 

He would, it is true, have been excited by Kidd’s basic premise, 
with which he was in complete agreement: “The law of life has 
been always the same from the beginning. . . . ceaseless and inevit- 
able selection and rejection, ceaseless and inevitable progress .” 335 
He would also have agreed with the next proposition, perhaps, 
though reluctantly, even with its final contention: “All this, the 
conflict of races before referred to, the wasting of the weaker, 
nonetheless effective even when it is silent and painless, the sub- 
ordination or else the slow extinction of the inferior, is not a page 
from the past or the distant; it is all taking place today beneath 
our eyes in different parts of the world, and more particularly and 
characteristically within the pale of that vigorous Anglo-Saxon 
civilization of which we are so proud, and which to many of us is 
associated with all the most worthy ideals of liberty, religion, and 
government that the race has evolved.” 336 And he would have 
agreed with great excitement with Kidd’s conclusion: “We have in 
the altruistic development that has been slowly taking place 
amongst the European peoples the clue to the efficiency of our 
civilization .” 337 

Here Kidd seemed to be saying just what Liang Ch’i-ch’ao wanted 
to say, that it was morality that made a people fit, that it was altru- 
ism, li-t’a-hsin, that restrained each person’s devisive egoism, li-chi- 
hsin , and kept one’s ch’iin together. But, if Liang Ch’i-ch’ao thought 
he had found in Kidd a perfectly kindred spirit, he must have 
missed or misunderstood Kidd’s peculiar use of the word “altruism.” 

Kidd liked altruism. It was one of those “most worthy ideals” 
that distinguished the Anglo-Saxon race. Therefore he did not like 
the argument of certain Spencerians that altruism killed competi- 
tion, and hence progress. But neither did he like Huxley’s conten- 
tion that altruism should kill competition, or at least a good part 
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equal, tends to be progressively developed in the race, namely, 
reason.” However, “the central feature of our evolution has always 
been the supreme struggle in which the control of this disintegrat- 
ing influence is being continually effected in the interest of society 
first, and of the race in the next place.” 345 Reason was “effected” 
by altruism. Reason was defeated by altruism. 

Kidd immediately admitted that, if reason could be defeated by 
altruism, altruism must be “ultra-rational.” So too was religion, 
which was institutionalized altruism, but in neither case was the 
term ultra-rational an insult. For it was only because they were 
ultra-rational that altruism and religion had been able to protect 
progress. The religions of the world, Kidd insisted, and none more 
so, of course, than that of the Anglo-Saxons, 346 had protected 
progress by providing “an ultra-rational sanction for the sacrifice 
of the interests of the individual to those of the social organism.” 347 

Religion protected progress, and it protected the progressive. 
“The religious character” became the distinguishing mark of the 
fit. “The winning races,” wrote Kidd, “have been those in which, 
other things being equal, this character has been most fully devel- 
oped. Amongst these again the races that have acquired an ever- 
increasing ascendency have been those which have possessed the 
best ethical systems.” 348 

So Kidd came out where Liang Ch’i-ch’ao wanted him to— argu- 
ing for ethics, which was what Huxley had been doing. But Huxley, 
Kidd, and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao— three evolutionists for ethics— were 
not saying the same thing. Kidd, for one thing, had come to ethics 
by way of an evolutionary contradiction that was at least as 
troublesome as Huxley’s contradiction between the ethical process 
and the cosmic process, but which was only deceptively similar to 
it. Kidd admitted that reason and religion, pitted against each 
other though they were, in the “supreme struggle,” had both been 
spawned by evolution. Therefore, like Huxley, Kidd seemed to 
have the cosmic process at its own throat. And yet ethics were for 
Huxley to check the cosmic process and for Kidd to keep it going. 
Huxley wanted reason and ethics to stop the cosmic process; Kidd 
wanted ethics to stop reason from stopping the cosmic process. 
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Obviously their cosmic processes, both called evolution, were dif- 
ferent beasts, and consequently, so were their ethics. 

For Huxley, evolution had made man, but it was for man to 
make something of himself— and by his reason, not despite it: “In 
virtue of his intelligence the dwarf bends the Titan to his will. . . . 
Intelligence and will. . . . may modify the conditions of existence. 
. . . And much may be done to change the nature of man himself. 
. . . The intelligence which has converted the brother of the wolf 
into the faithful guardian of the flock ought to be able to do some- 
thing towards curbing the instincts of savagery in civilized men.” 349 

For Kidd, evolution had made man on the way to something 
better, or at least it had made present society on the way to a 
better society, if not a perfect one at least one close to perfect 
(Kidd expressed dismay that one of the “dignitaries of the Anglican 
Church” should still argue “that the Regnum Hominis can never 
be the Civitas Dei"). 350 Evolution had brought man where he was 
and it would make man move on, whether he wanted to or not. 
Evolution would not let man drag his feet. 

But Huxley wanted man to drag his feet, to hold his own, to 
carve a garden out of the jungle. For Huxley, “the supreme strug- 
gle” was a human struggle. It was man’s struggle to break free 
from the bloody process that had produced him. For Kidd, the 
supreme struggle was a supra-human struggle. It was evolution’s 
struggle, or “progress’s” struggle, to get man, by playing, in almost 
dialectical fashion, one of his evolutionary traits against another, 
where evolution wanted him, Kidd’s “progress” was almost like 
Hegel’s “Spirit”; it worked “in the grand manner” and had its own 
purposes. 

Huxley, as we have seen, simply did not believe in any such 
“progress.” Consequently, he did not believe that the struggle for 
existence must be continued at all costs for the sake of such 
progress (which would make it, nota bene , no longer just a struggle 
for existence). Consequently, his ethics were ethics of self-restraint 
designed to reduce such struggle. But Kidd’s ethics were just the 
opposite. They were ethics of self-restraint designed to get men to 
refrain from avoiding such struggle. Ethics and religion were for 
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called “futurism,” {or so said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao— I have been unable 
to find such a word in Kidd’s works) that made and makes Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao ’s brief and misleadingly incomplete introduction of 
Kidd’s thought so deeply significant. For futurism became Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao ’s faith, and the faith of Lu Hsun, and Hu Shih, and Mao 
Tse-tung— and in time, mutato nomine (as Marx would say) 3s8 the 
official faith of the People’s Republic of China. That was not, of 
course, all Kidd’s doing. Futurism was a nineteenth-century West- 
ern faith shared by Kidd with a sorry host of others, including 
Karl Marx. But in China, Kidd pronounced it First. 

Kidd’s inspiration was not Marxian, although it was Kidd who 
introduced Marx to China; 359 it was purely, however impurely, Dar- 
winian. His futurism, however, was actually only the simplest, or 
most simple-minded, logical extension of the impurely Darwinian 
evolutionary-progressionism we have been talking about all along. 
That is why it seemed so perfect to Liang Ch’i-Ch’ao. But Kidd’s 
statements were still important, because they made explicit what 
had only been implicit (or unrecognized) before. It was Kidd, 
therefore, thanks to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, who gave China its first clear 
statement of the revolutionary new concepts of “the meaning of 
life,” “the meaning of death,” and “the value of the individual,” to- 
wards which China’s own Social Darwinists had been “progressing.” 
This was the new dogma, as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao extracted it: 

The good for which things have life cannot be in their own persons. 
Things have life only to be bridges to that great goal (the complete 
future). Death too exists as an important device for the reaching of that 
great goal. Therefore death is the great source of evolution. 360 . . . Death 
is the mother of evolution and a great event in human life. Everyone 
benefits the race with his death, and the present race benefits the future 
race with its death. Is not death’s function noble? Clearly it is certain 
that, as it is only for the future that we have death, so it is only for the 
future that we have life. 361 

Death was necessary for progressive evolution. Progressive evolu- 
tion was good (a “given”). Therefore death was good. Necessity 
once again became a virtue. But, just as suddenly, virtue became a 
moral obligation (by what authority it was not clear). Death be- 
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came “a duty that everyone must fulfill.” 362 And for some, ap- 
parently, the sooner it was fulfilled the better. 

“A race’s ability to develop,” said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “depends 
sometimes, it is true, on its members’ having long lives. But it also 
depends sometimes on their having short lives. For, when the 
changes met in the outside environment are especially violent, 
then only the short-lived are able to adapt to them. Why ? Because 
only the short-lived can keep taking over from one another. Con- 
sequently, in habit, form, and nature they can change very quickly 
so that they can fit the times and survive.” Dying early, therefore, 
could be a patriotic act and, if it was, death was nothing to be 
feared: “Such a death! Such a duty! What ground is there for hesi- 
tation, what ground for fear, what ground for dissatisfaction?” 
(“O death, where is thy sting?”) 

Seventeen years later, Lu Hsun made the identical argument, 
only even more forcefully, insisting that all men should perform 
their ultimate evolutionary duty not only fearlessly but joyfully: 

I think the continuation of the race . . . that is, the continuation of 
life ... is indeed a great part of the work of the biological world. Why 
does it want to continue it? Obviously because it wants to evolve and 
progress. But on the road to progressive evolution the new must always 
replace the old. Therefore the new should joyfully go forward, to grow 
up, and the old should also joyfully go forward, to die. If everyone thus 
moves on, that is the road to evolution. 

.Old people, get out of the way. Urging, encouraging, let the young 
go. If there are deep abysses in the road, then use death to fill them up. 

Let the young go. 

The young will thank them for filling the deep abysses, so that they 
themselves can go on; and the old will thank the young for going on 
across the abysses that they have filled. . . . On, forever on. 

If one understands this, then from youth to maturity to old age to 
death, all should pass joyfully, step by step; for most likely we will be 
new people surpassing our ancestors. 

This is the wide, correct road of the biological world! The ancestors 
of the human race have all trod it before us. 364 

Lu Hsun gave no explanation as to why one should be happy or 
how one could be happy throwing oneself into a rut for the sake 
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of future generations, shouting joyfully, “over my dead body!” 
For Lu Hsun, the assumed goodness of the cause— progressive 
evolution, which like Liang Ch’i-ch’ao he accepted as a given— was 
to be cause enough for happiness. And that is still the official view 
in China today, where the problem of death is seemingly solved 
once and for all with two sentences: “If we die for the people, we 
die as we should. ... If one dies for the benefit of the people, then 
one’s death is weightier than Mount T’ai.” 365 (Mao Tse-tung relied 
on Ssu-ma Ch’ien, just as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao— forty-two years earlier! 
—did in his Kidd essay, 366 to help inspire acceptance of man’s new- 
ly recognized “duty.”) 

But this later official version was simpler than Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ’s. 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao seemed more worried than either Lu Hsun or Mao 
Tse-tung that one’s duty to die might not seem cause for joy. He 
did find some comfort in Kidd’s contention that this ultimate 
evolutionary duty was in full accord with modern democratic 
principles— properly understood. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao appreciated the 
following ingenious (if diabolical) argument: 

The forces which are at work in the evolution of society are certain- 
ly, on the whole, working out the greatest good of the greatest number 
in a progressive community. But the earlier utilitarian conception of the 
greatest number has always related merely to the majority of the exist- 
ing members of society at any time. The greatest good which the evolu- 
tionary forces, operating in society, are working out, is the good of the 
social organism as a whole. The greatest number in this sense is com- 
prised of the members of generations yet unborn or unthought of, to 
whose interests the existing individuals are absolutely indifferent 
[original italics]. And, in the process of social evolution which the 
race is undergoing, it is these latter interests which are always in the 
ascendant. 367 

But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao clearly felt that such an argument still left 
something to be desired. He seemed to sense that it would be little 
fun for each generation, always a minority group, to have to sacri- 
fice itself just because it was inevitably outvoted by the future. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao could not have liked Kidd’s statement that 
“existing individuals are absolutely indifferent” to the interests 
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up at the time of my mother’s funeral.” 372 Perhaps he “thought up” 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s ideas without remembering how they had gotten 
into his head. But if he somehow never had read Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s 
article, if his ideas were the same by “pure coincidence,” or because, 
as the Chinese also say, “great minds think alike,” one must still 
admit that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao thought up Hu Shih’s theory first. 
Liang Ch’i-ch'ao first pronounced in China the “good news” of a 
Buddhist-Darwinian doctrine of “social immortality.” 

We have seen “Darw inian Confucianism” and “Darwinian Tao- 
ism” in the thought of Yen Fu. Now we have an example of 
“Darwinian Buddhism” in the thought of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. For 
the key terms in his doctrine were Buddhist, the hsiao wo (Little I) 
and the ta wo (Great I), while the “intimations of immortality” 
that led him to see those terms in such a bewildering new light 
came straight from one of Yen Fu’s commentaries in T’ien-yen lun : 
“Mr. Yen of Hou-kuan, pulling together the words of past and 
present biologists, has said that ‘in the body of an organism there 
is that which dies and that which does not die.’” 373 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao faithfully quoted Yen Fu’s hasty classification 
that “that which does not die is not what is called ‘the soul*,” 374 
for he himself had already taken pains to point out that the con- 
cept of the soul had recently been largely discredited. Barbarian 
religions, he said, had all believed in the soul, and even “so-called 
civilized religions like Christianity” still did, but Confucianism had 
never put much stress on the word, and Buddhism had steadfastly 
opposed it, and now so did “modern European and American phi- 
losophers of the evolutionary school.” And yet, soul or no soul, all 
those schools and all those religions, however different, past or 
present, scientific or superstitious, as Yen Fu now demonstrated 
so clearly, had “all in the end agreed on one point: When a man 
dies, something that does not die survives.” 375 

All Yen Fu had meant by “that which does not die,” as Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao again explained faithfully, was heredity (i-ch’uan). Yen 
Fu, therefore, for all his Darwinian science, offered no more excit- 
ing an intimation of immortality than the traditional, common- 
sense observation that one could “live on” in one’s descendants (if 
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one could manage to beget some)— or at least one’s eyes, ears, nose, 
and throat might. But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao saw in heredity something 
far more satisfying. It took some doing, but he managed it, by 
mixing Darwinian heredity with his favorite “scientific fact” of 
the “social organism” and with his newly remembered Buddhist 
truth of the “Little I” and the “Great I.” 

A cell, said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, was to one’s body as one’s self was 
to one’s race. Cells died, but the body lived on. Selves died but the 
race lived on. But cell and self— here came the leap of faith, or 
logic— also lived on in body and race even after their “Little I’s” 
had died, for each lived on in its “Great I”: 

I have a Great I and a Little I. It [one’s “material” self] has a Great 
It and a Little It. What is the Great I? It is my corporate body. What is 
the Little I? It is my individual body. What is the Great It? It is the 
material entirety of my individual body. What is the Litde It? It is each 
individual physical element within my individual body. Each Little It 
must die to keep the Little I alive. And the Great It must die to keep 
the Great I alive . 316 

The death of the Little I, being the same as the Great It, was not 
dwelt upon, but obviously that was because the point was that, as 
the Great I was mine, “I” would live on if it did. The great Dar- 
winian-Buddhist news, therefore, originally printed in more than 
double-sized type was this: “We all die, and we all do not die. What 
dies are our individual bodies. What does not die is our corporate 
body.” 377 

That this was indeed intended as good news, especially to those 
still facing with reluctance their evolutionary and patriotic duty to 
die, was proved by the exultant passage that followed: “I have a 
corporate body; therefore, my family does not die, so I do not die. 
My country does not die, so I do not die. My race does not die, so 
I do not die. My world does not die, so I do not die. My very 
universe does not die, so I do not die!” 378 

But how could that be so? How did the Little I live on in the 
Great I ? How did a dead cell live on in a living organism. How did 
my being part of the Great I make the Great I part of me? How, in 
short, could Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s good news bring any comfort less 
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cool than that which the theory of the conservation of energy 
could bring to a burning stick? 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was trying to cheer up those who might have 
felt that he had taken Huxley’s “self-restraint” too far— through 
“self-sacrifice” to almost literal “self-denial” (“It is only for the 
future that we have life”). But the Great I good cheer that so ob- 
viously excited him personally was not the original good cheer 
Buddhism offered in its Great I, although that had indeed been 
joyful “self-denial.” That Great I was supposedly nirvana, which 
one had to lose oneself to find. 379 And yet the Great I as Buddha 
nature was in each Little I. Therefore, if one could deny oneself 
and see through oneself, one could see one’s Self, if one could see 
through one’s Little I, one could be one with one’s Great I. There 
was immortality in extinction. 

This was not the answer Liang Ch’i-ch’ao offered, although he 
toyed with it in the most unlikely form, for him, of the Christian 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity! Seemingly envisioning, not unreason- 
ably, the “Holy Spirit” as something like the Buddha nature, he 
said that, according to the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, God, as 
the Holy Spirit, existed in each person as the “first life” of that 
person, and as such was called the “soul.” What each person 
thought of as his life was really his “second life.” Therefore it was 
only one’s “second life” that came to an end. One’s “first life,” 
the oversoul, would naturally live on. 380 

This was a theory, said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, that “not even those 
evolutionists most scornful of Christianity can disprove,” 381 but it 
was still not quite enough of a theory for him. His Buddhist self 
liked it, but his patriotic self wanted an immortality more down to 
earth. He seemed to realize that such a vision, Christian or Buddhist, 
of an absolute Humpty Dumpty breaking itself into pieces only to 
take them back again in the end, offered precious little immortal- 
ity to each piece as a piece. 

And yet there was a doctrine, exclaimed Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, that 
could do that— the Buddhist doctrine of karma— as long as it was 
ruthlessly kept “down to earth,” down to the red earth from which 
earlier Buddhists had sought to escape. If one understood karma. 
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said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, one would see that one’s immortality did 
not depend just on one’s oneness with the universe. Nor did it 
depend only on the physical transmission of one’s seed. One could 
be immortal through one’s energy, for one’s energy was indeed 
conserved, not only physically but socially, through the influence 
of one’s deeds (the original meaning of karma). Every “unit” (and 
here he used Spencer’s words unit and aggregate— borrowed from 
Yen Fu— for “individual” and ch’iin), every Little I, had (somehow) 
the power to “push,” in a world in which force once initiated went 
on forever. Every deed was hence a cause, which had an effect, 
which became a cause, which had an effect, and so on to the end 
of time. Therefore, one truly lived on through one’s deeds. One’s 
“soul” could not go marching on— it did not exist— but one’s 
“spirit” could, for spirit, as the Little I’s energy, did exist. “I 
should like,” said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “to call both Buddhist karma 
and evolutionary heredity spirit .” 382 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao first noted the immortality of the spirit of 
famous men, quoting from Yang Tu’s preface to his, Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao’s, work, China’s Bushido , probably because he greatly ap- 
preciated Yang Tu’s selection of famous men. But he did so only 
to note the most obvious of examples: “Confucius died, but the 
spirit of all the world’s Confucians is his spirit. Sakyamuni died, 
but the spirit of all the world’s Buddhists is his spirit. . . . Hence 
we can say that everyone in today’s world who speaks of democ- 
racy is Washington. Everyone who speaks of militarism is Napoleon. 
Everyone who speaks of natural rights is Rousseau. And everyone 
who speaks of evolution is Darwin. Ever since Confucius, Sakya- 
muni, Washington, Napoleon, Rousseau, and Darwin were on this 
earth, from the past to the present, their spirits have been trans- 
mitted and spread abroad; there is no telling how many trillions of 
Confuciuses, Sakyamunis, Washingtons, Napoleons, Rousseaus, 
and Darwins have existed .” 383 

“Darwin lives,” Yang Tu seems to be exclaiming, which was 
good news, but not the good news. The good news, said Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ ao, was that everybody lives— forever and ever, amen, through 
karma: “It is not only Sages, saints, and heroes who do not die. 
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The most stupid and most immoral also do not die.” 384 But there- 
in lay not only the promise but also the rub. For evil influences 
were thus as immortal as good. Saints and sinners were “alike in 
their immortality, but the former, bequeathing deathless good 
deeds, cause the Great I to enjoy good fortune, while the latter, 
bequeathing deathless bad deeds, cause the Great I to endure 
great suffering.” 385 The Little I, therefore, endowed with the (ab- 
solutely unexplained) power of free will to create either good or 
bad “causes,” had a fearsome responsibility, once he realized 
that, “although ancestors die, their deathless good deeds and bad 
deeds are both passed down to their descendants.” 386 

Something had happened to the original Buddhist concept of 
karma. The Little I had always been “fearsomely responsible” for 
his actions, but only in the sense that he was “responsible to him- 
self.” For, in the old days, one’s karma was on one’s own head. 
One suffered the consequences of one’s actions, for better or for 
worse, in this life and the next. One could create good “causes” or 
bad, but the “fruits” of those causes, which were always one’s just 
deserts, were to be eaten only by oneself. “Society” did not suffer 
the consequences of one’s actions, despite appearances to the con- 
trary. if a barbarian chieftain put a city to the sword, he was plant- 
ing a seed that would bear him bitter fruits in lives to come. But 
those put to the sword were not slaughtered innocents, for they 
were all partaking of the fruits that they themselves had sown in 
lives before. They and not their killers were “responsible” for their 
suffering. Strictly speaking, the worst person in the world was not 
“to blame” for society’s suffering any more than society was to 
blame for the suffering of the best person in the world. For all suf- 
fering was self-inflicted. Therefore, according to the original con- 
cept of karma, there could only be “individual responsibility”; 
there was no “social responsibility.” 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao could speak of “social responsibility” only be- 
cause he had “socialized” karma— in two ways. For one thing, he 
insisted, whether on his own authority or with the backing of 
some unspecified Buddhist school I am not sure, that societies, 
families, clans, races, and countries, all had collective karmas. 387 
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The karmic deeds of one generation would affect the “destiny'’ of 
the next. This, of course, made good common sense, but question- 
able Buddhist sense, as did his second contention. Denying the 
doctrine of reincarnation, at the same time that he tried to cheer 
people up by promising them immortality, he said that it was 
only society that could suffer or enjoy the fruits of one’s deeds. 
One lived on only in one's deeds. There was no self reincarnate to 
taste them from outside. Therefore, quite to the contrary of the 
original concept, it was to society, and to future society, and not 
to oneself that one was responsible. 

But what could such “responsibility" mean? If one would not 
necessarily suffer, personally, the consequences of one’s actions, 
could one not afford to act “irresponsibly”? if the only immortal- 
ity possible was the immortality of the influence of one's deeds, 
and if one were assured of that much immortality whether one’s 
influence was for good or ill, why should one bother to be “socially 
responsible?” That, of course, was Kidd’s question, and, not being 
able to answer it, he felt forced to declare that social responsibility, 
a progressive characteristic selected by evolution, was “ultra- 
rational.” 

But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao wanted a rational answer, and by rationali- 
zation he found one. He realized that, without reincarnation, he 
needed a new basis for responsibility, and he found one in the 
Little I's dependence on the continuous life of the Great I, which 
he defined for practical purposes— and surely this was one— not as 
the universe, but as his people. Granted, he said, the Little I lived 
on in one’s deeds whether they were good or bad, but those deeds 
lived on only if the Great I lived on, and the Great I lived on only 
if there were enough good deeds to let it live on. For good deeds, 
socially responsible deeds, were, by definition, only those deeds 
that let the Great I live. Bad deeds, by definition, could make the 
Great I die. But, if the Great I died, then every influence of every 
one of the Great I’s Little I’s could come to nought, and then the 
Little I’s would be dead indeed. 

So Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had moved from promise to threat. Social 
immortality depended on social responsibility, and social responsi- 
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bility was still that originally fearsome responsibility demanded by 
the new morality, the responsibility to sacrifice one’s Little I for 
one’s Great I and its future. The threat was clear, even though he 
half denied it: 

The reason I so anxiously expounded this doctrine is not that I wish 
to urge people to pray that they may quickly die to fulfill their re- 
sponsibility. It is just that people do not understand the principle that 
we die and yet do not die. Therefore they think that their business and 
happiness are limited to the minuscule size of their bodies and their sev- 
eral dozen winters and summers, and that outside of that there is 
nothing. And, because they think that, the two concepts of society and 
the future do not develop. But the concept of society and the concept 
of the future are precisely what differentiate men from birds and beasts! 

[A return to the words of Mencius with an “updated” version of his be- 
lief that it was mortality that made man man.] 388 Without them there 
is no difference. Even within the human race these two concepts may 
be deep or shallow, broad or narrow. That is what distinguishes the 
gradations of the barbarous and the civilized. That is what distinguishes 
the numbers of the fit and the unfit and the victorious and the van- 
quished. 389 

Karmic immortality must be taken seriously, said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
or else. For China’s success in the struggle for existence depended 
on good karma. 

That was neither a Buddhist message, nor a Darwinian one. 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s Darwinian-Buddhism was an unholy mixture 
either way you looked at it. But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did not see that 
unholiness. He did see that there were discrepancies in the Buddhist 
and evolutionist views of things. He admitted that Buddhists and 
evolutionists were quite opposed in their major concerns. Evolu- 
tionists struggled to survive; Buddhists struggled not to survive, 
they struggled, that is, to escape the painful cycle of transmigration. 
But, having noted that “minor” discrepancy, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao glib- 
ly went one: “Their conclusions are indeed quite opposite, but, in 
saying that all living things die and yet leave something deathless 
behind, they are as one, without the shadow of a doubt .” 390 He 
did not see that there was more than a shadow of a doubt, not 
only about the oneness of the two deathless somethings left behind, 
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but also about the accuracy of his description in each case of just 
what was left behind. “Socialized karma” was not what the Bud- 
dhists had originally had in mind, and neither was “karmic inheri- 
tance” what Darwin had originally had in mind— not at least in the 
Origin. 

For “karmic inheritance” was not only an inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics, but of characteristics that could be acquired 
on purpose. Consequently, it could not easily be supported even 
by the vestigial Lamarckian passages in The Origin of Species . 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao misstated Darwin's original theory when he 
claimed, in answer to his own question. What is the deathless, in- 
heritable part of any organism?: “It is named ‘character,' which is 
translated hsing-ko, what evolutionists call heredity. It means that 
every living thing transmits to its sons and grandsons every influ- 
ence it receives from its environment as well as the behavior, ha- 
bits, and nature that it creates.” 391 

Darwin did in The Origin of Species suggest that certain charac- 
ters caused either by influences of the environment or by forces of 
habit could prove inheritable. 392 His whole theory of evolution, 
after all, rested, on the inheritability of “variations.” Sub-species 
and “new species” were to be selected from variant strains of old 
species, which strains could only exist to be selected if their vari- 
ants could be inherited, “Unless profitable variations do occur,” 
said Darwin, “natural selection can do nothing.” 393 But, when he 
spoke of the causes of those variations without which there could 
be no “descent with modification,” 394 although he did say, “Some- 
thing may be attributed to the direct action of the conditions of 
life. Something must be attributed to use and disuse,” 395 he 
stopped far short of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s contention that much 
could definitely be attributed to the creation of behavior, habits, 
and nature. 

Darwin admitted that “variability is governed by many unknown 
laws,” 396 and admitted as well that “the laws governing inheritance 
are quite unknown.” 397 But as often as he spoke of variations aris- 
ing from “use and disuse,” he spoke also of nature giving varia- 
tions 398 and of modifications chancing to arise 399 (even though he 
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once admitted that “due to chance” was “a wholly incorrect ex- 
pression ”). 400 He stated, moreover, that, even though animal breed- 
ers, through artificial selection, seem to direct evolution, “man 
does not actually produce variability .” 401 Of man’s conscious at- 
tempts to effect the evolution of birds and beasts he exclaimed, 
“How fleeting are the wishes and efforts of man !” 402 And, with 
regard to man’s own evolution, he stated flatly, in The Descent of 
Man, that man has “risen [sic ] — not through his own exertions .” 403 
If mutations did not seem quite as “random” to Darwin as to 
later biologists, neither did they seem like things that could be 
consciously produced. “Use” and “disuse” seemed to hold out the 
possibility that will power might be involved in the altering of 
heredity, but Darwin— in the Origin— never stressed such will 
power. He gave no promise that one could “will” an altered char- 
acter to one’s descendants. 

But to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao the chance to change one’s bequest to 
one’s descendants, by wishful efforts and exertions, was the 
promise of “heredity.” That was the key to descent with progres- 
sive modification. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao seized upon the all-important 
question of just what was responsible for the variability in inheri- 
tance that made natural selection possible, but his answer was not 
anything like random mutation, nor anything like Darwin’s ill- 
defined concept of unconscious use and disuse. He agreed that the 
environment could be a factor, but the exciting factor was karma: 

This, then, is heredity. But how is it that heredity keeps changing? 1 
receive the force of the deeds of my grandfather and my father, but all 
of the multifarious influences that 1 receive from present society during 
the several decades of my life, from conception to birth, to childhood, 
to maturity, to old age— these my grandfather and father did not receive. 

I have two endowments. Therefore I have my own special nature. In the 
course of several decades, I daily wield this special nature to create 
deeds, whether good, bad, conscious, or unconscious, with which I in- 
fluence modem society until I die. Then I take (1) what I have received 
from my grandfather and father, (2) what I have received from my pre- 
sent society, and (3) what 1 have in my own special nature, and transmit 
them all together to my son. What my son transmits to his son and what 
my grandson transmits to his grandson will also be like this. Indeed, 
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what the people of ages past, of the present age, and of ages to come 
transmit to their sons and grandsons is all like this. That is why, though 
there is no extinction, there is change . 404 

Karma created change. There was karmic creativity at work 
even in the partially determining environment, for the environ- 
ment was itself partially determined by the creative karma of one’s 
forefathers. One received the fruits of one’s forefathers’ karma 
from two directions— directly, through their seed, and indirectly, 
through the society their deeds had helped effect. It was that 
double endowment plus a new double endowment from one’s own 
karma that one bequeathed to one’s descendants. And that be- 
queathal made them either more fit or less fit to survive. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was a proto-Bergsonian— of sorts. His ingenious 
Darwinian-Buddhism led him to propound at least a kind of “cre- 
ative evolution” four years before Bergson wrote his Evolution 
Creat rice— which was ten years before Li Ta-chao and Ch’en Tu- 
hsiu discovered Bergson’s book, and fourteen years before Liang 
Ch’i-Ch’ao himself acclaimed it. 405 

But Creative Evolution was not the title of Charles Darwin’s 
first book. One would have had to stretch the vestigial Lamarckian 
passages in The Origin of Species even further than the Lamarckian 
giraffes had stretched their necks to find support in the Origin for 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s creative karma. For Darwin, even when he had 
admitted the possible effects on heredity of use and disuse, had 
been talking about inheritable, physical “characters.” Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao was talking about “character.” What he was actually talking 
about was China’s moral character, which was what he wanted to 
change through inheritable karma. 

Part of the problem was a mistranslation, or at least a mislead- 
ing translation. The word hsing-ko, which Liang Ch’i-ch’ao cited as 
the translation of Darwin’s word character, when used of people, 
as it almost always was, referred to one’s “personality,” not to 
one’s physical traits. Talk, therefore, of inheritable hsing-ko may 
have made it easier for Liang Ch’i-ch’ao to leap from facts in the 
“biosphere” to conclusions in the “noosphere,” (if we may bor- 
row the spheres of Pierre Teilhard de Chardin anachronistically). 
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recognize in it many of “his” virtues, and much of his moral phi- 
losophy, and at least a de-Buddhacized version of his doctrine of 
karmic immortality* 

He could see all that in the “life” of Lei Feng, that surely half- 
mythical model hero who so personifies the very breed of new 
Chinese Liang Ch’i-ch’ao hoped would soon “evolve.’* Lei Feng, 
the perfect P.L.A. man, was a young soldier, happily an orphan, 
who was able to “serve the people” as his family (“What, have you 
no family?”— “No, I have a family. The Party and Chairman Mao 
are my new father and mother, the People’s Commune is my fam- 
ily”). 421 His hereditary sense of filial piety has been transformed to 
“class friendship.” 422 He wanted to serve the people as “a rustless 
revolutionary screw in a machine,” 423 as selflessly, that is, as a cell 
in a social organism. And to do that he was ready both to assert 
himself and to restrain himself. He seemed instinctively to realize 
that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s cardinal pair of virtues, self-assertion and 
self-restraint, did not reflect a double standard. The people’s good 
was the standard that made both good. All men and women should 
li cheng shang yu (struggle upstream with all their might) and tzu 
li keng sheng (live by their own efforts)— they should assert them- 
selves— but only wei jen-min (for the people). Therefore they must 
also k’o chi (restrain themselves) from every selfish impulse that 
could lead them from that duty. 

Lei Feng was willing to “restrain himself” to death. “A person’s 
life has a limit,” he wrote, “but serving the people is limitless. I 
want to cast my limited life into the limitless service of the peo- 
ple.” 424 The people would live on, and the Little I would live on 
through service that helped the people live on. Lei Feng did not 
talk about the Little I or about karma. But he did talk about 
“good deeds.” He called them “bricks for socialism,” but they 
were as lasting as karma, and their good was as far in the future, 
and it was only through them that one’s life could have meaning. 
Lei Feng gave his life laying bricks for socialism, but, “although 
Lei Feng’s life is over,” we are told, “his spirit continues to 
shine forth undiminished.” 425 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao would have sighed, 
“Amen.” 
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Victoria died, and when, to the best of my knowledge, Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao first used the word imperialism (a new word in Chinese, 
made in Japan), Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had long since decided against 
appealing to the consciences of imperialists, not because he be- 
lieved they had none, but because he felt they need feel no qualms 
of conscience about their imperialism, imperialism being “perfect- 
ly natural.” 

It is a sorry fact that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao first used the word imper- 
ialism to announce that “America is turning from republicanism to 
imperialism,” America having just seized Cuba, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines. This dramatic turn of events he saw as a terrible threat 
to China, and yet he refused to blame America, for he insisted that 
America “in recent years has been forced by the struggle for 
existence; it had to extend itself far beyond the Western Hemi- 
sphere.” For America, despite its seemingly splendid isolation, was 
inextricably embroiled in the international struggles of modern 
Europe, struggles far more serious than those waged of yore by 
private imperialists like Ch’in Shih Huang or Napoleon: “Their 
motive force arises from the struggle for existence between nation- 
al peoples. To judge from the evolutionists’ laws of the struggle for 
existence, natural selection, and the survival of the fittest, there 
are probably some who cannot stop even though they wish to.” 429 
if the blackguards could not help it, how could they be black- 
guards? 

In the very first issue of his Hsin min ts’ung pao, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
was already propagating the almost Leninist doctrine that “nation- 
alism” had naturally to evolve into “national imperialism.” 430 
That was the result of Darwinian law. But it was also, rather oddly, 
the even more direct result of Darwinian theory. The theories of 
Malthus and Darwin, he said, were the theories most responsible 
for “giving birth to national imperialism.” 431 Darwin had demon- 
strated that “there are no equal rights in the world, there is only 
the right of force. Rights are sought and won, they are not be- 
stowed by Heaven.” Once Darwin had made that clear, “there 
were none who dared not strive to be strong and fit, so that they 
could win a place in this world of competition and natural selection. 
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. . . It is from this that has come the national imperialism of the 
modem age.” 432 Therefore, said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, the imperialist 
nations then converging on China were “all driven by the tide of 
this new ism; they cannot do otherwise.” 433 

Idea had subtly replaced nature as the cause of imperialist ag- 
gression, but Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had not noticed. Nor did he ques- 
tion the idea. As we have seen before, he accepted the very worst 
message Darwin could possibly have brought to China: 

if a country can strengthen itself and make itself one of the fittest, 
then, even if it annihilates the unfit and the weak, it can still not be 
said to be immoral. Why? Because it is a law of evolution. Even if we do 
not extinguish a country that is weak and unfit, it will be unable to sur- 
vive in the end anyway. That is why violent aggression, which used to 
be viewed as an act of barbarism, is now viewed as a normal rule of 
civilization . 4 34 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao knew perfectly well that many Westerners were 
using precisely that argument to justify their very “worst” designs 
against China herself, and yet he accepted it. “Would you call it a 
crime?” he asked. “But of all living things in the universe who 
does not struggle for his existence? Can extending one’s power as 
far as possible in order to survive be called a crime? Who forces 
you to be content with unfitness and defeat?” 435 The worst crim- 
inals, he said, are not those who take away others’ freedom, but 
those who give up their freedom. 436 If one suffers imperialists to 
enter, one deserves to suffer. 

So he returned to one of his earliest arguments, borrowed from 
Mencius, “A country must attack itself, before another can attack 
it.” 437 And he returned to Confucius’s teaching, “The noble man 
seeks for the fault within himself, the villein blames others.” 438 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao told Chinese to blame themselves, not the im- 
perialists. 

Not only were imperialists not to be called “bad”; there were 
some suggestions in Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s journals that they should 
perhaps be called “good,” although the amorality of the “need” 
to struggle should have vitiated “good” as well as “bad.” A week 
after Liang Ch’i-ch’ao first used the word imperialism , he published 
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When European countries meet with other European countries, they 
all take reason to be force, but, when European countries meet non- 
European countries, they all use force for reason. And so they must, 
because of evolution. The struggle for existence makes it natural. So 
what cause can there be for blame? What cause can there be for hate ? 450 

What cause could there be for moral indignation? That was the 
theory, but that was also its weakness. For patriotic Chinese were 
seething with moral indignation. Using the same quotation from 
the Tso chuan that Yen Fu had used in his anger in 1895, someone 
wrote in 1903 that after the Opium War “anger and hatred entered 
the bones of the Chinese, and they longed to ‘devour' [the foreign- 
ers'] flesh and sleep on their hides.” And that anger and hatred 
were still in their bones. The author lamented only that the Chinese 
were still not yet able “to do unto the Europeans precisely as they 
have done unto us, so that the words the yellow peril may again 
strike terror in their hearts!” 4S1 It is sad, perhaps, to have to find 
proof of an “innate moral sense” in indignation instead of in some 
sort of Mencian-like compassion, but expressions of indignation 
are enough to prove that most Chinese patriots felt that imperial- 
ism was wrong. 

In Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s journals one can find a host of articles like 
that translated from a Japanese paper on “The Barbaric Behavior 
of a Civilized People, "which described alleged atrocities committed 
by Russians in Manchuria. 452 Another entitled “Humanitarians or 
Enemies of Humanity?” demanded whether the Boxers or the Al- 
lied Powers were the real enemies of civilization. The author called 
the foreigners a bunch of brutal savages and finally growled, “The 
unspeakably barbarous Powers call themselves civilized and preach 
humaneness. Whom do they think they’re kidding?” 453 

For a long time, there was in every issue of the Ch’ing-i pao a 
special section entitled “Meng hsing lu” (A record to make us 
fiercely examine ourselves) devoted to the listing of current im- 
perialist insults and injuries, along with commentary. “The editor,” 
who could have been Liang Ch'i-ch'ao himself, did, to be sure, 
often echo the new morality’s (and Mencius's) theory that, “when 
other people oppress you, it is not their fault but your own,” and 
in keeping with the section’s title he asked, “What good does it do 
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if one does not examine oneself but simply blames others?” But 
when he described the actions of those “others” one should not 
waste time blaming, those others who were “chopping up our Chi- 
nese territory, killing our Chinese people, raping our Chinese 
women, and robbing our Chinese property,” his words, despite his 
theory, still burned with moral outrage. 454 The moral outrage that 
Chinese evolutionists theoretically had no right to have, they did 
have nonetheless. 

The “amorality of imperialism” was hard to stomach and, be- 
cause it was, a few modern thinkers began to find it hard to stom- 
ach Darwin— that is, all of the Social Darwinism of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao. 
It was not that they repudiated the theory of evolution or even 
the struggle for existence, but, if imperialism was “right,” they felt 
that something must be wrong. Whereas many without anger ac- 
knowledged that Darwin’s theory had given rise to national imperial- 
ism, in 1902 one brave soul finally blamed Darwin’s theory for giv- 
ing rise to national imperialism. “Europeans,” he said, “pretty-up 
imperialism with excuses based either on Nietzsche’s extremist 
individualism or on Darwin’s theory of evolution— but if you say it 
straight, imperialism is brigandism!” 455 

Imperialism, therefore, the phenomenon that first made Chinese 
rush to Darwin, was ironically also the phenomenon that first made 
some at least back away, if Darwin was for imperialism, how could 
he be good?— And yet was he not right? That was the terrible prob- 
lem. No one could yet mount a counter-argument against Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s conclusions. Darwin seemed to make such sense. And 
the world outside seemed so Darwinian. But something was wrong, 
something that one pen-named poet tried to catch in the last issue 
of the Ch ’mg i pao, in a poem written in challenging response to a 
poem by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, purposely echoing his rhyme, but not 
his reason: 

Oh, how I dread 
To talk of evolution! 

For if fit flourish and unfit fail 
Then whom do we dare hate?* 56 
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The Real Revolutionaries 


The “real Revolutionaries” had very few ideas that were really 
revolutionary, at least about Darwin and revolution. And yet 
their revolutionary ideology was definitely Darwinian, and their 
leader, Sun Yat-sen, was an “independent” Chinese Social Dar- 
winist, one who did not owe his first knowledge of Darwin to 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao or to Yen Fu. 


DARWIN AND THE REPUBLICANS 

Sun Yat-sen did not put Darwin’s name into print until two years 
after Yen Fu had done so (1897 vs. 1895). Moreover, he almost in- 
variably used Yen Fu’s or Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s Darwinian vocabulary 
whenever he mentioned Darwin, in Chinese. 1 Nevertheless, he 
must first have learned of Darwin in English and from Westerners 
in Hawaii or in Hong Kong, in the course of his formal “foreign” 
education, which he completed in Hong Kong in 1892, with his 
graduation from the British-run “College of Medicine for Chinese.” 
For when he did first mention Darwin, it was in a description of 
that education, in a brief autobiography written in England in 
1897, after his rescue from the Chinese Legation. “From an early 
age,” he wrote, “I had lofty ambitions, and by nature I longed for 
the new and the strange. Therefore, most of what 1 studied was a 
broad, if impure, mixture of things. In Chinese studies I loved only 
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the literature of the Three Dynasties and the two Hans. In Western 
studies 1 was most fascinated by the Way of Darwin. As for 
religion, I worshiped Jesus, and, as for men, I revered China’s 
Kings T’ang and Wu and America’s George Washington.” 2 

This remarkable trinity of Western influences— Darwin, Jesus, 
and Washington— surely should have produced some ideas that 
were revolutionary, but, by the time Sun Yat-sen got his Darwinian 
arguments for revolution into print, they were no longer really 
revolutionary, because they were already old Liang Ch’i-ch’aoian 
hat. 

This was certainly true of the real Revolutionaries’ first Dar- 
winian argument for revolution, which they presented, however, 
not as an argument but as a “law” that would brook no argument. 
Tsou Jung stated it most axiomatically, on the second page of his 
Ko-ming chun (A revolutionary army), published in 1903: “Revo- 
lution is a law of evolution.” 3 But Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, as we have 
seen, had said the same thing a year before. 

Somewhat later, the Min pao admitted, with some grace, that, 
“according to what biologists say, there are a great many paths to 
evolutionary progress,” but it immediately went on to insist that, 
“for some, evolutionary progress can only come after a revolu- 
tion,” 4 and so it would have to be for China. Sun Yat-sen said 
that, “in these times, if you do not struggle, there is no way to 
exist.” 5 And Tsou Jung said, “If our China wants to exist in the 
new world of the twentieth century, we must have a revolution! 
If our China wants to be a famous nation on this earth, if it wants 
to be lord of this earth, we must have a revolution!” 6 “Other- 
wise,” put in Chang Ping-lin, “we will be going against the tide of 
evolutionary struggle, we will be taking the position of the unfit, 
of slaves or beasts of burden, and in the end we will only go the 
way of the red savages and the brown barbarians!” 7 

The real Revolutionaries, therefore, simply equated revolution 
with struggle for survival, thus making it both necessary and 
natural— which Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had done before them. But Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao had not had in mind what the real Revolutionaries had 
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in mind— the violent overthrow of the Ch’ing dynasty— and of the 
Manchus. 

RACIAL REVOLUTION . It was as “anti-Manchus” not Republicans 
that the Republican Revolutionaries gained their greatest noto- 
riety, for their rivals, the Reformers, were also for a republic, at 
least as their ultimate goal. The main difference between the Re- 
formers and the Revolutionaries was simply that the former be- 
lieved China could and should get to a republic in an orderly 
fashion by u/ay of a constitutional monarchy (even with a Man- 
chu monarch), while the latter believed China could get nowhere 
until the Manchus were thrust aside. 

But, even in their militant anti-Manchuism, the Republican 
Revolutionaries were not intellectually original, for the “best” 
reasons they managed to come up with for their first People’s 
Principle of anti-Manchu “racism” (mm-f.su chu-i) were the Dar- 
winian reasons so generously provided them by their chief op- 
ponent, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, in his angry first essays from exile. 

The Republicans, of course, did not need either Darwin or 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao to tell them to be anti-Manchu. Even Sun Yat-sen 
was anti-Manchu before he was pro-Darwin, for he had been in- 
spired to hate the Manchus as a boy by an uncle who had fought 
for Hung Hsiu-ch’iian, the “Heavenly King” of the Taiping Rebel- 
lion. 8 The Manchus were, after all, foreign conquerors, and, even 
if foreign conquest was not by definition an atrocity, they had 
definitely committed atrocities in their conquest. Worse yet, they 
had been in power throughout all of China’s nineteenth-century 
humiliations. They had not been able to prevent them, and they 
did not seem to be doing anything that would prevent the ultimate 
humiliation of outright partition under white rule. Surely they had 
no claim to the Mandate of Heaven. (And surely they were the 
perfect scapegoats for China’s weakness.) 

But the Republican Revolutionaries found to their dismay that 
not all Chinese shared their “natural” hatred of the Manchus. 
Many had to be reminded that the Manchus were foreigners, 
and that the (conquering) Manchus were guilty of atrocities. 
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But, as the Revolutionaries leapt to the task of reminding their 
countrymen of such things, and reawakening racial hatred, they 
found that such vengeful anti-Manchuism was easily subject to 
reformist attack, and they became sensitive to such attack, espe- 
cially to the charge that there was nothing more to their anti- 
Manchuism than a bloodthirst for revenge two and a half centuries 
too late. 

Vengeance, of course, was one of the Revolutionaries* first 
cries. It was the favorite cry of the ill-fated Tsou Jung, who shouted 
in his A Revolutionary Army: 

It says in The Records, “Share not the sky with your father’s or 
brother’s murderer.” Even a three-foot-tail child knows what that 
means. Therefore, if a son cannot take vengeance on his father’s or 
brother’s murderer, he entrusts the task to his sons, and they to his 
grandsons, and they on to his great-grandsons, and great-great-grand- 
sons. So our great-great-grandfathers’ enemies are our father’s and 
brothers’ enemies. If we do not take revenge on our fathers' and broth- 
ers’ enemies, but shamelessly continue to serve those enemies, talking 
the while of filial piety and fraternal respect, then I know not where 
filial piety and fraternal respect have gone. If our ancestors indeed have 
spirits, they will not be able to close their eyes in the Nine Heavens . 9 

The variety of vengeance to which true filial piety and fraternal 
respect was to lead was made clear at the end of the tract, in a 
“Drive out the Manchus Song”: 

Brothers, today I bitterly entreat you, 

Keep this blood debt fixed in your heads! 

In the beginning, when the Tartars crushed Nanking, 

Your fathers were killed and your mothers raped. 

Everyone says we should hate the Europeans. 

But our grudge against the Manchus should be deeper still. 

Brothers, you are sons of the race of Han. 

If you kill not your enemies, how are you brave? 

Don Y listen to K'ang- Liang rant and rave. 

Our number one enemy , Tsai-t’ien by name, 

Is the Kuang-hsu Emperor, one and the same . 10 
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“Ten thousand years to the revolution and independence of the 
glorious race of Han,” shouted Tsou Jung: “Ten thousand years to 
the Chinese Republic!” And then, lest anyone forget that the Man- 
chu blood debt must be paid in blood, he ended with the “Wheat 
Cake Song of Liu Po-wen,” the early (not late!) Ming patriot, Liu 
Chi: 

I grasp a great sword, chop, chop, chop, 

I’ll kill every Tartar before I stop . 11 

Poor Tsou Jung’s writing stirred many, but just as many found 
his revolutionary rhetoric revolting, and to counter that revulsion 
other Revolutionaries began to change their tune. That was when 
they discovered in Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s “Darwinian” reasons for anti- 
Manchuism a godsend: “Today,” wrote Hu Han-min, “as soon as 
one speaks of driving out [the Manchus], those listening suspect 
one of speaking in narrow terms of vengeance. Little do they 
know that the Manchus’ standing in the ranks of the unfit, as a 
result of their own deeds, is just like our Han race’s having to free 
itself from the control of an alien race if it is to compete with 
outsiders for its survival. It is all a matter of evolution and nature; 
there is no malice involved.” 12 

If a thirst for vengeance was a bad reason to wish to be rid of the 
Manchus, Darwin gave a “good” reason. The Manchus were “un- 
fit,” and, being unfit, they had no right to rule. Darwinists, of 
course, had no right to talk about rights, but the Revolutionaries, 
just like Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, immediately leapt to the conclusion that 
Yu sheng lieh pai (The superior win, the inferior lose), was a de- 
scription not just of what did happen but of what should happen. 
Being quite unable, moreover, even to conceive of the Manchus as 
having ever been anything but inferior to the Han, they could only 
conclude that the Manchu conquest and Manchu rule had to be an 
infraction of natural law, and they demanded, therefore, “evolu- 
tionary justice.” 

The nature of the infraction was clear, said Hu Han-min: “Our 
splendid, superior, majority race is under the control of an evil, 
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inferior, minority race” 13 — And that was an evolutionary aberra- 
tion. A Min pao contributor from Shansi province, who signed 
himself “A Gentleman from T’ai-yuan,” established that fact, in 
a passage that showed that the Revolutionaries were no closer to 
“third-world solidarity” than were the Reformers: 

For the black barbarians and red savages to be subordinate to the 
whites, given the great differences in their degrees of civilization and in- 
telligence, is in accord with the laws of the struggle for existence and 
natural selection and with the law of the weak being the meat of the 
strong. There is nothing therein that goes outside the standard way or 
the common rule. But for that beastly breed of eastern Huns to flog the 
descendants of the glorious Han, to slit their throats and sit on their 
heads, . . . where in that is there any “conquering superiority”? 

The “Gentleman from T’ai-yuan” then listed all the ways in which 
the Manchus were inferior to the Han and drew the only “logical 
conclusion”: “Hence we see that our glorious Han nation’s falling 
to the Manchus was indeed a deviation from the fixed laws of evo- 
lution.” 14 

The logical ease with which the revolutionaries assumed that 
Manchu dominance was unnatural (it never entered their minds 
that Manchu dominance proved Manchu fitness) was uncannily 
similar to that with which the Western Han statesman Chia 1 had 
two thousand years before assumed that Hsiung-nu dominance was 
unnatural. The Hsiung-nu had not conquered China, but they were 
intimidating China, and Chia I clearly viewed them as the “Man- 
chus” of his day: 

The Empire is strung up by its heels. The Son of Heaven is the Em- 
pire’s head. Why? Because he is the most high. The barbarians are the 
Empire’s feet. Why? Because they are the most low. But today the 
Hsiung-nu with complete disrespect insult us and raid us and cause our 
Empire no end of trouble, while China every year gives them gold and 
floss silk and bright colored cloth. The barbarians give orders, which is 
the right of the Son of Heaven. The Son of Heaven gives tribute, which 
is the duty of his vassals. The feet are placed above the head! How ab- 
surd to be hung up upside down like this. And still we claim there are 
men in this country? 15 
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language had sometimes been. Despite the “evolutionary” violence 
he pointed to in the world— to frighten his people, and even more 
his government, into reform— he had consistently held to the belief 
that Chinese could make China fit through “self-cultivation,” 
first changing their minds and then changing their ways. “Revolu- 
tion” itself for Liang Ch’i-ch’ao was something that started in the 
head and became reform before it reached the streets. “Struggle” 
was an unavoidable law; violence was not. 

But the opposite conclusion was the easier to come to even 
from the Social Darwinism he taught. The Republican Revolution- 
aries were learning to twist Liang Ch’i-ch’ao against himself, to 
twist his Darwinism against his Darwinism. They were learning, in 
short, to “wave the green flag against the green flag,” if we may 
invent a green flag for Darwinism and then plant it in a Maoist 
phrase. 27 And yet they did not do this cynically. For most of 
them had learned from Liang Ch’i-ch’ao to take their Darwinism 
in deadly earnest. 

This can be seen from their reaction to yet another argument 
against their anti-Manchuism, a Darwinian argument from Yen Fu. 
In the very first issue of Min pao, and in many thereafter, the Re- 
publican Revolutionaries voiced their dismay at Yen Fu’s recently 
published translation of Edward Jenks’s A History of Politics, for 
in it he seemed to wave the green flag against them, and their cher- 
ished first principle of min-tsu chu-i (racism). 

Yen Fu, in his commentary, seemed to suggest that racism was 
an evolutionary throwback. It represented the very kind of “tribal- 
ism” symptomatic of the “patriarchal” stage of social evolution 
which China so desperately needed to escape if it was to survive. 
China had to evolve into a modern “military state”— and quickly. 
It had to pull its people— all its people— together into one social 
organism, bound together by “nationalism,” not pulled apart 
by “tribalism.” Tribalism looked backward, and would keep 
China backward— at best. Those who agitated for min-tsu chu-i, 
therefore, whether they were chauvinistic Manchus or Repub- 
lican Revolutionaries, were all (in modern lingo) “backward 
elements.” 28 
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This was an appalling suggestion in any language to the self- 
recognized bearers of evolution’s mandate, and they leapt to the 
task of refuting it. Wang Ching-wei, Hu Han-min, and Chang Ping- 
lin all wrote lengthy articles to combat the feared influence of 
Yen Fu’s book. They tried to establish that racism was not at odds 
with nationalism, by arguing that all of the modern military states 
that Yen Fu so admired were also racial states. America, it was 
true, seemed an unholy, racial mishmash, and yet clearly it was po- 
litically only a white mishmash, despite its “reds” and blacks, and 
therefore it too was a racial state. 29 At least it was certain that, of 
all the fittest, modern military nations, not one was ruled by a 
minority race. Therefore it had to be an evolutionary rule (for fit 
states) that the majority race should rule, and Chinese would have 
to enforce that rule if China was to be fit. “Racism” was neces- 
sary for nationalism and China needed both. 30 And min-tsu chu-i 
really meant both. 

Such counterarguments were simple enough, but the Republican 
Revolutionaries felt compelled, nonetheless, to argue them at great 
length, because they took Yen Fu— and Darwin— seriously, because, 
indeed, they accepted Yen Fu’s premise that there existed a pro- 
gression of evolutionary stages for states. For they had staked 
their own legitimacy on being progressive. 

if the length of their arguments showed that they took Yen Fu 
seriously, however, so too did the remarkable deference with 
which Wang Ching-wei and Hu Han-min, at least, treated Yen Fu 
in those arguments. Wang Ching-wei, in an article in which he dis- 
missed K’ang Yu-wei as “mentally ill” and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao as 
“even less worth talking about,” 3 ’ expressed only deep “regret” at 
the most offending of Yen Fu’s statements: “Will min-tsu chu-i be 
enough to strengthen our race? I have reason to believe it most 
definitely will not.” 32 Hu Han-min went even further. He actually 
defended Yen Fu from those who saw in that statement proof that 
Yen Fu was against min-tsu chu-i. The only danger, he said, came 
from those “shallow people” who distorted Yen Fu’s meaning 
(though he admitted that, if not set right, their distortions would 
have ten times the power of what they distorted). 33 Yen Fu himself 
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was not against min-tsu chu-i, he simply believed— quite correctly— 
that it was not enough. Yen Fu was thinking ahead. He was worried 
that people would neglect the next necessary step, the actual con- 
struction of a “military state.” But of course Yen Fu realized that 
China needed both min-tsu chu-i and militarism. He knew that 
neither could succeed without the other. Yen Fu’s views differed 
from the Revolutionaries’ only in degree, not in substance. 34 
Those who viewed him as an enemy simply misunderstood his 
books. 35 Otherwise they would realize that he was actually trying 
to “drum up a min-tsu [racial or national] spirit.” 36 

if Hu Han-min’s description of Yen Fu’s position was itself 
somewhat of a distortion, it was not altogether one, 37 nor in all 
probability was it intentionally cynical. For Hu Han-min himself 
probably had read revolution between the lines of Yen Fu’s works. 
He was probably as much hurt as angry at Yen Fu for not joining 
the Revolutionaries, for he still respected Yen Fu and felt indebted 
to him, as he acknowledged with more sincerity than sarcasm: 

Ever since Mr. Yen’s books came out, the principle of the struggle 
for existence and national selection has little by little fixed itself in 
people’s minds, and the spirit of the Chinese people, because of it, has 
changed. As for those who [Mr. Yen disparagingly] says “speak of 
uniting the ch’iin, driving out the foreigners, and driving out the Man- 
chus,” granted many are only echoing “the fashion,” but Mr. Yen’s 
contribution to that fashion has certainly not been slight . 38 

Not all the Revolutionaries, of course, acknowledged their debt 
to Yen Fu ( none acknowledged their debt to Liang Ch’i-ch’ao), 
and not all treated him with deference. In 1907, two years after 
the above efforts, the Min pao published a nasty little ad hominern 
attack on Yen Fu which certainly thanked him for nothing (it was 
written, moreover, in the vernacular, still rare at the time, perhaps 
to rub in the fact that its author had no use for Yen Fu or his elo- 
quence): 

Yen Fu, as a person, knows only how to be selfish. He enjoys his 
privileges without fulfilling any of his duties. At the Anch’ing Upper 
School, he smokes opium every day. He meets with no one and does 
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no work. He finagles them into giving him five hundred foreign dollars 
a month for doing nothing. . . . He’s indeed a slick operator. ... He 
preaches [that the Manchus and Han are one race], which is not much 
different from honoring beasts as your brothers. Think it over. Are 
there any people on earth who treat beasts as their brothers? People 
who preach such things can’t be human. 

But of the intellectual responses to Yen Fu, only Chang Ping- 
lin’s was haughtily disrespectful. He did grant that the greatest 
threat to the Revolutionaries came not from Yen Fu himself but 
from the “politicians [who] can make use of his theories to hood- 
wink the nation,” but he cursed Yen Fu for providing the poli- 
ticians with such theories in the first place. He tried to discredit 
Yen Fu’s scholarship and his knowledge of history, which he said 
he had totally misused. And, in McCarthy-like fashion, he tried to 
cast doubt on Yen Fu’s “loyalty,” claiming his study abroad had 
turned him against his own people: 

Perhaps people do not know about Yen Fu. When he was young he 
went abroad and studied in the West, where he was so frightened and 
impressed by their race that he came to see yellow men as base and vile, 
and as badgers from the same mound, whether Manchu or Han. There- 
fore he is not interested in either constitutionalism or revolution . 40 

Chang Ping-lin was the only one of the Revolutionaries, how- 
ever, to go beyond Yen Fu and his commentaries and systematically 
criticize Jenks’s thesis itself, although actually what he criticized 
was not so much Jenks’s thesis as its applicability to China. In 
what might have been good practice for a similar study of Marx- 
ism, Chang Ping-lin took great pains to argue that Jenks’s cate- 
gories for a universally fixed social evolution simply did not Fit the 
realities of Chinese history. He also delivered the telling comment 
that sociology was still a very primitive and inexact science. 41 But 
that was a rare warning, heeded by next to no one. 

It is no coincidence, however, that Chang Ping-lin should be the 
only one of the intellectual Republican Revolutionaries who dared 
to curse the dean of Chinese Darwinists (who, indeed, rewarded 
Yen Fu for his efforts at sociological prognostication with one of 
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China’s ultimate insults: “Surely his face is too thick!”), 42 for 
Chang Ping-lin, of all the Revolutionaries, was the least impressed 
with evolution. That, perhaps, also has something to do with the 
fact that, on one last aspect of “the racial question,” he, of all the 
Republican Revolutionaries, strangely appeared the most liberal. 

The remaining racial question was what was to become of 
“racism” after the revolution. After the majority race had reas- 
serted its right to self-rule, what was going to happen to the Man- 
chus, Mongols, Moslems, and Tibetans— the remaining four of “the 
five great races of China”? 

The Manchus, of course, would still be among “the remaining,” 
even after the revolution. For both Sun Yat-sen and Chang Ping-lin 
swore that their “racism” would not lead to a racial blood bath. In 
repudiation of the bloody rhetoric of firebrands like Tsou Jung, 
Sun Yat-sen declared: 

I have heard people say that the racial revolution is to wipe out the 
Manchu race. Such talk is very wrong. . . . We do not hate Manchus; we 
hate Manchus who hurt Chinese. If, when we carry out the revolution, 
the Manchus do not try to stop us or harm us, we will definitely not 
seek to revenge ourselves upon them. When they first conquered the 
Han race, they would capture cities and slaughter for ten days before 
putting up their swords, but that is not something humans would do. 

We will certainly not act that way . 43 

Indeed, Sun Yat-sen insisted, despite his implication that the 
Manchus were not human, that his great principle of “racism” was 
not “racist” at all, but only political: “Min-tsu chu-i does not 
mean that when we encounter people of a different race we will 
drive them away; it means that we will not let people of another 
race seize our race’s sovereignty.” 44 “We who oppose the Man- 
chus,” added Chang Ping-lin, “do not just say, ‘You are of the 
Aisengoro clan, and we are of the Chi clan or the Chiang clan, and 
we fear that you will befoul our blood line.’ All we say is, ‘Return 
our country and return our sovereign rights.’” 45 

But what then? Would min-tsu chu-i cease to be a reflection of 
evolutionary law after the Han race regained its sovereignty? What 
of the four major minority min-tsu, not to mention the dozens of 
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minor minority min-tsu ? Did not they too have an evolutionary 
duty to seek min-tsu autonomy? Did not they too have a right to 
min-tsu chu-i ? 

Only Chang Ping-lin came close to saying yes. He did not say 
that right was “evolutionary.” Instead, in fuzzily metaphysical, 
“natural-right” fashion, he simply granted that, if the Han race 
had a right to racial sovereignty, than naturally the others did too. 
But clearly it was a right he hoped the others would not invoke. 
He granted it, in context, to prove that his party’s min-tsu chu-i 
was not the kind of racism that would countenance the enslaving 
of other races, but he hoped the races in question, the Manchus, 
Mongols, Moslems, and Tibetans, realizing that fact, would forever 
choose to stay with China. Coming dangerously close to his op- 
ponent, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s, contention that the minority races 
were already virtually Chinese, he assured those races and all peo- 
ple skeptical of his min-tsu chu-i that Han Chinese would never 
treat Manchus, Mongols, Moslems, and Tibetans as white Americans 
treated blacks. 46 

Sadly, however, he acknowledged that those races might, none- 
theless, want independence, and, if they did, if they insisted, then 
China, he said, should let them go: 

If the Moslem chiefs’ hatred for the Manchus has so penetrated them 
to the bone that they extend their grudge to us, and fiercely desire in- 
dependence to restore the domains of their Turkic ancestors, then we 
should give in to their desires, knowing they but look on us as we look 
on the Manchus. If there is no other way, it would even be all right to 
give them the land west of Tun-huang and enter into a Holy Alliance 
with them, to break the right arm of Russia . 47 

Chang Ping-lin’s min-tsu chu-i made him at least a little sympa- 
thetic with the aspirations of other min-tsu. 

But, in this instance as in so many, Chang Ping-lin proved a rare 
bird. The espousal of min-tsu chu-i did not lead the majority of his 
confederates to any such sympathy. Instead, the more Darwinian 
of them won the day with the argument that the Han race, the 
fittest race, had the evolutionary right to rule not only itself 
but also “its” minorities. The Han race had the right to rule all 
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the races in “Chinese” territory— even though it had been the Man- 
chus, not the Chinese, who had forcibly brought Manchuria, Mon- 
golia, Turkestan, and Tibet into that territory! Manchu territory, 
once Chinese, was to be inviolable. 

The exasperated Revolutionary pamphleteer, Ch’en T’ien-hua, 
just before he drowned himself in Tokyo Bay, declared that “it is 
in accord with recognized political principles for majority, superior 
races to rule over minority, inferior races,” 48 and for many the 
matter was just that simple. But Wang Ching-wei added an impor- 
tant qualification, with the strange help of a rather obscure Western 
wise man, Johann Kaspar Bluntschli, whom Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had 
turned to two years earlier, in 1903, in his rmfi-anti-Manchu cause. 49 

Bluntschli, said Wang Ching-wei, believed that, when it was nec- 
essary for several races to exist in one state, “the greatest and 
strongest race should act as the foundation of that state,” 50 with 
which statement Wang Ching-wei most heartily agreed. And yet 
there were two ways, said Wang Ching-wei, in which such a prin- 
ciple could be followed: The many could be subordinated to the 
one; or the one could accept the many and assimilate them. The 
first policy, however, might “arouse resistance.” And anyway, as 
it was “directly opposed to the principle of human equality,” it 
was “definitely nothing a civilized country ought to have.” 51 
Therefore the Republican Revolutionaries were for the second. 
They were for assimilation (t’tmg-hua): 

The min-tsu chu-i our party advocates wants to have all our races as- 
similated into one race, so that there will be one national people. We do 
not mean that, except for the Han race, no races will be allowed to live 
in China. We mean that all races should be assimilated into the Han race 
so that they will all be Chinese . 52 

And such assimiliation was not to be thought tragic. Bluntschli 
said, said Wang Ching-wei, that certain races simply did not have 
what it takes to stand alone. They needed to be protected or an- 
nexed. 53 “The feeble ability of today’s Manchus, Mongols, Mos- 
lems, and Tibetans,” said Wang Ching-wei, “fits perfectly with 
what [Bluntschli] says. Therefore, to cause them to be assimilated 
into the Han race is in utmost accord with principle. 54 
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we have already seen, however, by the time he and his confeder- 
ates finally started propagating their beliefs, no longer secretly 
but in their own Chinese journals, the “best” arguments they 
could muster in favor of democracy were quite as unoriginal as the 
“best” arguments they could muster against the Manchus. For, 
again, Yen Fu and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had voiced those arguments 
years before. 

Actually, “all” the “best” arguments came down to only two, 
both of which were Darwinian. Democracy was the government of 
the fit— it was what made the fit the fit— and as such it was the 
wave of the future— it was an evolutionary stage that every fit peo- 
ple must reach. Yen Fu had said that in his first essays in 1895; 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had said it over and over again a year later in the 
Shih-wu pao. 

Sun Yat-sen did not say it, clearly, until 1905. But, when he 
did, he tied not only democracy but all three of his Three People’s 
Principles to the theory of evolution. He made his “ism” a Darwin- 
ian “ism.” He made the first Chinese doctrine that almost filled 
the doctrinal vacuum in China the theory of evolution had helped 
create an evolutionary doctrine. For he introduced his Three 
People’s Principles, in the founding editorial of the Min pao, as 
principles extrapolated from the evolutionary history of the West; 

I have traced the evolutionary progress of Europe and America to 
the three great principles: nationalism [or “racism”], democracy, and 
socialism. At the fall of Rome, nationalism flourished and the various 
countries of Europe and America [sic] became independent. But, when 
they became monarchical and overbearingly authoritarian, so that those 
of low estate suffered beyond endurance, the idea of democracy arose. 

At the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, despotism collapsed, and constitutional government grew up in its 
stead. The world was opened up. Human knowledge soared. Material 
things developed. More was done in a hundred years than in a thousand 
years before. But after economic and political problems, a socialist 
movement began, and the twentieth century is now a period that must 
be dominated by socialism . 62 

The Three People’s Principles were not just three good ideas; 
they were reflections of three stages of social evolution. The strata 
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of social evolution had been laid bare in the West, and mirahile 
dictu those strata showed the way to the future, for the West had 
moved on ahead. Sun Yat-sen leapt, therefore, to a faith he would 
maintain all his life: “All the countries of the world progress first 
from nationalism to democracy and then from democracy to so- 
cialism.” 63 And that meant that democracy would come: . . the 

imperial system just cannot compete with republicanism. . . . Those 
prosper who flow with the tide of evolution. The imperial system 
will never be able to survive.” 64 

The Three People’s Principles, therefore, each had one foot in 
evolutionary historical determinism. As early as 1903 (although 
still eight years after Yen Fu’s essays) another Republican Revolu- 
tionary, who styled himself “Ching-an,” wrote an article entitled 
“The Evolution of Forms of Government,” in which he promised 
China that “in the twentieth century, a complete and flawless 
racial republic must appear.” 6S Evolution itself, he said, would see 
to it: 


“Heaven selects, things compete.” “The fittest survive.” So it is for 
all things, and especially for forms of government. , . . Even the brave 
cannot resist Heaven. At times of great change, scholars exhort and ex- 
cite people, popular bands brave hardship and scorn, heroes arise to 
launch and direct things. Great change seems to come because such men 
love action. Ha! Since when do such people really love action? They are 
simply being driven by the force of evolution. They are forced by the 
situation and cannot do otherwise . 66 

This was the kind of evolutionary determinism that would help 
“determine” Karl Marx’s Chinese victory. Scholars, party mem- 
bers, and heroes would bring democracy to China, but like those 
who Alexis de Tocqueville said had brought democracy to Amer- 
ica, they would all be “blind instruments in the hands” 67 — not of 
God, but of evolution. Evolution, like Hegel’s “Spirit,” would 
wield “the infinite mass of [the masses’] wills, interests, and activ- 
ities” as “the tools and means ... to accomplish its end.” 68 

Sun Yat-sen knew little if anything of Hegel or de Tocqueville, 
and despite his professed Christianity he rarely spoke to Chinese 
audiences of God or any spirit. And yet he would have agreed with 
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the spirit, if not the letter, of de Tocqueville’s statement that “it is 
not necessary that God himself should speak in order that we may 
discover the unquestionable signs of his will. It is enough to ascer- 
tain what is the habitual course of nature and the constant ten- 
dency of events.” 69 For, like de Tocqueville, he believed men 
could ascertain the “course of nature,” and that he had ascertained 
it— in American history. The course of nature ran towards democ- 
racy. Democracy was “predestined” by evolution. 

That strange belief Sun Yat-sen shared with Yen Fu, Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, and even K’ang Yu-wei. All agreed that democracy was an 
evolutionary stage. What they were not agreed on was whether or 
not it was the next stage. 

The Republican Revolutionaries said it was; the Reformers said 
it was not. The Reformers said— at least in the beginning— that the 
next stage was constitutional monarchy, and that it would be evo- 
lutionary suicide to try to skip that stage and go from monarchy 
to democracy without going through constitutional monarchy. 
For “progress,” said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “has steps, which you can- 
not take two at a time.” 70 And woe to those who tried: “If a 
people’s intellectual and moral level has not yet reached the point 
at which they arc capable of democracy, and yet they set one up 
regardless, it is a most dangerous thing.” 71 Their democracy would 
fail, monarchy would reassert itself in worse form, and their coun- 
try in the whole chaotic process would be perilously weakened. 

Yen Fu had said in 1895, “Our people are not yet ready to rule 
themselves,” 72 and both he and Liang Ch'i-ch’ao were still saying 
the same thing a decade later. In January 1906, however, freshly 
goaded by the Revolutionaries to argue again against great leaps 
forward, Liang Ch'i-ch’ao took a sudden step backward. He pro- 
fessed a new doctrine of awesome significance for modern China. 
He argued that it was not just true that “China today cannot pos- 
sibly institute a republican constitutional system. . . . China today 
cannot yet institute a monarchical constitutional system.” 73 For 
“the Chinese people,” he said, “do not yet have the ability to 
practice parliamentary government. 74 . . . Constitutional mon- 
archy is indeed our party’s stated political goal, and we will not 
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stop until we reach it, but. . . . today we still cannot yet put it into 
practice. . . . [for] the level of our people is still not up to it.” 75 

Constitutional monarchy was not the next stage. There was 
another stage that would have to come first. Any country, said 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, before it could get from monarchy to any form 
of constitutionalism, would have to go through a stage of k’ai- 
ming chuan-chih , “enlightened dictatorship.” 76 

Enlightened dictatorship was for the ruled, not the ruler. 77 “En- 
lightened dictatorship,” said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, “serves actually as a 
transition to constitutionalism and as a preparation for constitu- 
tionalism.” It was natural and necessary, being one step in the 
natural “order of a state’s progress.” 78 And therefore, like consti- 
tutional monarchy itself, now pushed one step further into the dis- 
tance, it was a step that could not be skipped. 

If all countries needed enlightened dictatorship at the same 
point in their evolution, however, they did not all need it with the 
same urgency or for the same length of time. For the intensity of 
the struggle for existence varied. Countries that needed enlightened 
dictatorship the most, said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, and, he added omi- 
nously, the longest, were those that had undergone long periods of 
“barbaric dictatorship” and then “incomplete dictatorship” (that 
is, dictatorship too inefficient to keep order), those in which there 
were many races and in which the masses were intellectually 
immature, 79 and those engaged in fierce foreign competition. 80 
Those, alas, were the conditions, said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, of China, 
and enlightened dictatorship, therefore, was most fittingly China’s 
next stage. 

Strange as it may seem, this espousal by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao of a 
necessary stage of enlightened dictatorship marked for him a Dar- 
winian step back towards Spencer, or at least back towards the 
Spencerian side of Yen Fu’s T’ien-yen lun. Actually it marked two 
such steps. 

First, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao openly sought Spencer’s help when he 
claimed that enlightened dictatorship was the “fittest” form of 
government for China (for the time being). For it was Spencer, he 
said, who had realized that fitness and fitness alone was what 
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anyone could see at the time. For if Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, as Chang 
Hao has pointed out, was soon to divorce himself from “his” idea 
of enlightened dictatorship, and go back to campaigning for a con- 
stitutional monarchy, 89 the real Revolutionaries were to wed 
themselves to it. Sun Yat-sen’s famous “period of political tute- 
lage” (hsun-cheng ) , a “necessary, transitional stage from monarchy 
to republicanism,” 90 was supposed to be, whether he called it so or 
not, a period of “enlightened dictatorship,” and so was the much 
later period, equally “necessary,” of the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat.” Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had once again provided his opponents 
with their very “best” arguments of the future. 

When Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s essay first appeared, however, it en- 
raged the Revolutionaries and made Sun Yat-sen argue more ex- 
citedly than ever that evolutionary stages could be skipped. He 
argued that China could lieh teng, and in so doing hit at last upon 
an argument that was almost, at least, original. It was an argument 
that in time would raise its own flurry of ironies and “contradic- 
tions,” but it was nonetheless of vital importance to Chinese 
Darwinism and China’s future, for it was an evolutionary argument 
that threatened to undermine the “authority” of evolution. 

Actually, Sun Yat-sen thought up his favorite “proof” of the 
naturalness of stage-skipping at least two years before Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao’s essay on enlightened dictatorship came out, when China 
still had to skip only one stage, not two. His favorite proof was his 
famous railroad simile, which he was to use so often that, despite 
the tragedy of his forced abdication of the presidency to Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, there would be a certain poetic justice in his subsequent 
brief appointment as Director of Railways, 

At any rate, he first used his railroad argument, as far as I know, 
in 1904, in a Honolulu Chinese newspaper in which he rebutted 
an anti-Republican article by the chief writer of another Honolulu 
paper, the Pao huang pao (Preserve the Emperor news): 

According to what he [Ch’en I-k’an, the offending author, who was 
obviously up on his Liang Ch’i-ch’ao] says, to be in accord with the 
order of evolution, it is necessary to go through constitutional monarchy 
before it is possible to establish constitutional democracy. He does not 
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after all, had learned to navigate modern steamships without, pre- 
sumably, becoming first a master junkman, but he did not apply 
that experience to the ship of state, nor conclude that China’s 
ability to buy and operate modern ships proved that it could with 
equal ease adopt “modern government.” If he had thought of 
democracy as just another modern tool, he would still have argued 
that all Chinese would have to be trained for a long time before 
they could use it. But he did not seem to think of democracy as a 
tool. It was more like a state of mind that a people would have to 
grow up to. That is why he stuck to his metaphor of the social 
organism. 

But Sun Yat-sen, with his railroad train, switched his metaphors 
from the organic to the mechanical, and that put him on a very 
different track. When he said that “the future of our China is like 
the building of a railroad,” 98 he left agriculture and went into 
industry, indeed, into the construction business (or into the re- 
construction business). “The republics of the world,” he said, 
“can be divided into two kinds: one comes about through natural 
evolution; the other is built by man power (Jen li ).”" And China 
would have the latter. 

What had happened? Here at last was an original idea— but with 
a vengeance. After all that the Republican Revolutionaries had 
said about evolution being for democracy and about revolution 
being natural. Sun Yat-sen now suddenly turned on natural evolu- 
tion, looked it in the face, and said, “No thank you.” He seemed 
to take his stand with Huxley, in defiance of the cosmic process. 
“We must definitely not follow evolutionary change,” he said; 
“we must have change through human effort, for only then will 
our progress be quick.” 100 

But in that last clause he showed that he was still not really 
with Huxley. For he rejected the cosmic process, not because it 
was too cruel, but because it was too slow. Evolution was still 
going in the right direction, and left to its own devices it would 
still bear China to democracy. The trouble was that it would bear 
it there only in its own sweet time, and China could not wait. 
At least it did not want to. The West had reached democracy in 
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the natural way, but that way now seemed the hard way, the long 
way. The West had taken the high road, and China would take the 
low road, and China would get to wherever people were going be- 
fore them. It was that happy vision that allowed Sun Yat-sen to 
say disparagingly of the fearsome Westerners: “They have only 
had natural progress; We shall have man-powered progress (Jen li 
te chin-pit ). " 101 And that would make all the difference. 

But what was the difference? What in Heaven’s name, or in Dar- 
win’s name, was the difference between “man-powered progress” 
and “natural progress”? How could one become two? Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao said, “We must progress the natural way. We cannot jump 
stages.” Sun Yat-sen said, “No! We must progress the human way, 
and we can jump stages.” But where in evolution was there room 
for two ways? Did Sun Yat-sen, who claimed Darwin as his fore- 
most Western mentor, want China to act unnaturally? Even if he 
did not want China to stand in Huxleian (or King Knutian?) man- 
ner against evolution, did he now want China to rise above it? And 
was that not just as super-natural a position as that commanded by 
Huxley’s defiant “microcosm”? 

Sun Yat-sen introduced his train to try to railroad China to 
democracy, by stage-jumping coach, but his train was really a jin- 
rickshaw. It was a jen-li-clTe, a “man-power cart,” an odd con- 
veyance indeed for a social organism. 

One can easily see why Sun Yat-sen wanted a jinrickshaw, why, 
indeed, he had to have one: there was no other way to catch up to 
the West. If jen li was not a factor in evolution, then nobody could 
do anything about anything, and, if the West had evolved beyond 
China, and kept evolving, then China would always be behind. If 
jeti li could not at least speed up the process, then China had no 
hope— unless, of course, the West got sick, from “internal contra- 
dictions,” so sick that it would slow down or even stop and let 
China surpass it. That was, indeed, a second hope, which Yen Fu, 
Sun Yat-sen, and Mao Tse-tung all seized upon, but, if Chinese 
wanted to do anything, and of course they did, they had to cling 
first and foremost to the first hope, that even in a world governed 
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by evolution, jen li (man power) or jen wei (human action) could 
make a difference. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and even Yen Fu, the most Spencerian of 
China’s Social Darwinists, were also passionate apostles of jen wei. 
Despite their disagreement with Sun Yat-sen over stage-skipping, 
they believed no less than he that jen wei was vital to China’s sur- 
vival and progress. They too really believed in evolution by jinrick- 
shaw. They just did not believe that a jinrickshaw could take short 
cuts. They believed that those who knew the way could pull China 
forward by pointing out the way, by educating more people to 
pull, and by educating everyone to stop dragging their feet. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao and Yen Fu also mixed their metaphors. They 
too wavered between Taoist Darwinism and Confucian Darwinism, 
between evolutionary determinism and evolutionary determina- 
tionism, between Spencer and Huxley. If we can be permitted one 
last time to switch our own metaphors in midstream, abandoning 
our jinrickshaw, Yen Fu, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, and Sun Yat-sen too 
seemed to believe that all peoples were on great galleys drifting 
down one river. But they could row, so they could increase their 
speed and catch up with and pass each other. They could also get 
stuck, drop anchor, foolishly try to row upstream, rock their own 
boat, or sink. But if they could learn to row together, in the right 
direction, they could move much faster than the river itself and 
spurt to the head of the fleet. It was when the river took meander- 
ing loops, however, that Sun Yat-sen suddenly cried, “We can rush 
to the head of the fleet with a portage!” But Yen Fu and Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao said, “No, that would be unnatural. It would leave us 
high and dry.” What they did not admit, however, was that their 
rowing too was unnatural, if nature was the river. 102 

Yen Fu, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, and Sun Yat-sen, therefore, really 
differed only in degrees in their belief in progress by man power. 
But Yen Fu and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao never came as close as Sun Yat- 
sen to declaring and accepting the fact that there was a world of 
difference between man power and nature, between civilization 
and evolution, between technology and biology. Sun Yat-sen 
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alone, in his common-sense distinction between “evolutionary 
change” and “change through human effort,” strode unwittingly 
to the brink of Alfred Russel Wallace’s common-sense “discovery” 
(backed, however, in his case by years of scientific study) that, 
with the evolution of the human hand and brain, the law of natural 
selection, for man, had been virtually repealed, that, as Loren 
Eiseley put it, thenceforth “the brain and hand alone” could 
“order the environment that once ordered them.” 103 

Sun Yat-sen probably had not the foggiest notion of the Wal- 
lace-Darwin debate about the brain, and he did not really hit upon 
Wallace’s theory. He only almost did. His construction metaphors 
almost led him to see that the house that Jack built was not built 
as Jack was. They almost led him to make a distinction between 
technological progress and natural evolution, a distinction sorely 
needed in a China which had so thoroughly confused the two. 
They almost led him clearly to state that man had not pulled him- 
self forward, from ape to man -ape to ape-man to man, even 
though he had, perhaps, pulled his civilization forward, at least 
from bleak to less bleak to less bleak still. But Sun Yat-sen did not 
really make a clear distinction between biological evolution and 
social evolution, partly because he was not concerned with bio- 
logical evolution— he was concerned with revolutionary action— 
and partly becaue the distinction that he almost made was not 
really distinct in his own mind. 

He did not say that all human civilization was man-made. He 
did not even say that all democracies were man-made, for he said 
that, “although the establishment of America as a country, through 
seven years of bloody warfare, would seem to belong to the realm 
of human action, the American people’s democratic nature was 
completely the product of natural evolution.” 104 He was trying to 
distinguish human action from natural action, but he was actually 
only labeling certain human action “human” and other human ac- 
tion “natural.” For surely the only real difference between the 
establishment of American democracy and the hoped-for establish- 
ment of Chinese democracy was the difference between certainly 
difficult invention and hopefully easy adoption (the crux, of 
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course, of the train argument). Both were in the same realm, even 
if one insisted that invention was “naturally” mothered by neces- 
sity, for how could adoption, in this case at least, be less so? Sun 
Yat-sen himself had insisted that China had to adopt democracy to 
survive. But he chose, nonetheless, to view that concession to 
necessity as a matter of choice, and therefore human. 

Alfred Russel Wallace would have made no such distinction be- 
tween the American way and the Chinese way, for his point was 
that all human handiwork, regardless of its degree of difficulty, 
was unnatural compared to the flesh-and-blood handiwork of na- 
ture itself. For there was an element of choice, even if only among 
limited alternatives, in all human action not present in the “action” 
through which human beings had evolved. Man had not chosen 
either his head or his hands, but he had chosen to do all sorts of 
odd things with them, multitudes of which, thought Wallace, 
could have been of no conceivable advantage to him in his struggle 
for survival. Wallace was struck by the “extravagances” of the 
human head, so much so that he re-entertained, to Darwin’s dis- 
may, suspicions of divine manipulation in the pre-human process. 
He found something so unnatural in the selection of a brain al- 
ready capable of a thousand tricks unnecessary to its first cave- 
man possessor’s survival that he was moved to wonder whether 
or not “some higher intelligence may have directed the process 
by which the human race was developed.” 105 But that was only 
a suspicion. The point he insisted on was that, with or without 
the direction of a higher intelligence, once man was developed he 
was let into a world that no other species selected by evolution 
had ever been in before. Wallace re-established Homo sapiens as 
wan wu chih ling, “the highest of the ten-thousand things,” for 
Homo sapiens was the only creature on earth with a mind “suf- 
ficiently developed to remove his body from the modifying in- 
fluence of external conditions and the cumulative action of 
‘natural selection’.” 106 Homo sapiens was the only creature that 
evolution had set free. 

For Wallace, this “freedom” was the result of an historic break- 
through that had taken place once and for all. But Sun Yat-sen 
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spoke as if such a breakthrough was a matter of present, individual 
choice. The Chinese people could break ahead of the natural pro- 
cess if they wanted to. It was “humanly possible” but had not yet 
happened. Sun Yat-sen offered mankind a choice to act humanly 
or naturally that Wallace had not offered at all. Wallace had said 
that, once men had minds, all their action was mindful, stupid 
though it might be. Sun Yat-sen said no. Men could act mindfully 
or they could act mindlessly, and, if they chose to act mindlessly 
(Wallace would have said, “Aha, that too is a human choice”), 
they would be right back where their forefathers started— as pawns 
of natural law. “Unconsciousness,” said Sun Yat-sen, “is the way 
of cosmic evolution, and that is natural. Consciousness is the way 
of man-made evolution, and that is not natural. The former is 
slow evolution, the latter is fast evolution. Our responsibility is 
to stimulate the slow way with the fast.” 107 

Sun Yat-sen did not come to his conclusions after years of 
scientific study. His concern and sense of responsibility for China’s 
place in the world were too strong to allow him to sit back as a 
scientist might and ponder what Huxley called “the question of 
questions for mankind— the problem which underlies all others, 
and is more deeply interesting than any other— the ascertainment 
of the place which man occupies in nature.” He did ponder that 
question, and Huxley’s other questions, “Whence our race has 
come, what are the limits of our power over nature, and of nature’s 
power over us? to what goal are we tending?” 108 but he jumped 
to his conclusions. Therefore his distinction between the human 
and the natural, as a Darwinian distinction, was undistinguished. 

But Sun Yat-sen was grasping at a common-sense distinction 
that neither Huxley, Wallace, nor Darwin himself had ever honestly 
faced, the distinction between having a head and using it, between 
rolling up your sleeves and dirtying your hands and “sleeving your 
hands and looking on” {hsiu shou p’ang kuan ), between being able 
and being willing. Perhaps, as Wallace said, man as a species was 
man, and that was that. Perhaps it made no sense to say that man 
could choose to be either natural or human. But as the Taoists, 
who had made the same claim but the opposite choice, had always 
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said, man could at least choose to be “active" or “passive,” and 
that was all Sun Yat-sen really meant by “human” and “natural.” 

All Sun Yat-sen was really doing was decrying Taoist passivity 
and insisting on Confucian action. And, in good Confucian fashion, 
he grounded his faith in action on human will power. He was con- 
vinced that China could make social progress if it wanted to, as 
Confucius and Mencius had been convinced that individuals could 
make moral progress if they wanted to. So he, too, as had Yen Fu 
and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao before him, echoed Confucius’s words, “If 
1 want goodness, then goodness will appear,” 109 when he said, “if 
China today wants wealth and power, then it shall have wealth and 
power.” 110 And he too echoed Mencius’s words, “It is that you do 
not, not that you cannot,” 111 when he said, “The question is no 
longer whether China can or cannot know what to do, or whether 
it can or cannot do it. It is simply whether it wills or wills not to 
do it.” 112 If China had the will it would have the way, said Sun 
Yat-sen, using the Chinese version of that proverb, which Mao 
Tsc-tung would later echo. 113 And, using one more proverb, which 
Mao Tse-tung again would echo, he said, “If we believe in our 
hearts that we can do a thing, then, be it as difficult as moving 
mountains or as filling in the seas, the day shall finally come when 
it shall be accomplished.” 114 

This was a fine, traditional, Chinese affirmation of “the human 
spirit,” not a contribution to Darwinian science. Indeed it was an 
affirmation that raised thorny questions for Darwinian science in 
two related but different ways. For, when Sun Yat-sen said that 
will power could move mountains, his metaphor took him not 
only beyond nature but against it. 

His metaphor took him beyond its traditional self to “modern 
man’s” faith in the “conquest of nature.” And in that way it took 
him back once again towards Wallace and Huxley. For, although 
his first fuzzy notion, that man could leave the natural way and 
take the human way, to break away from the natural way to break 
the way for the natural way, was not in accord with the thinking 
of either Wallace or Huxley, his less mystical (or mixed up) faith 
in man’s moving mountains was. Both Wallace and Huxley were 
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convinced that man did indeed have great “power over nature.” 
Wallace said man had the power to remove himself bodily from the 
lists of natural selection, or at least to “remove his body from the 
modifying influences of external [natural] conditions.” And Hux- 
ley said man had the power “with every step of [his] progress in 
civilization. ... [to] become more and more independent of 
the state of nature,” 115 indeed “to subdue nature to his higher 
ends,” 116 to bend “the Titan to his will.” 117 

Of course, when Huxley said that, he was not just thinking of 
bending mountains and seas to man’s will. He wanted to bend the 
ruthless, creative force behind both man and “man’s” natural en- 
vironment to man’s will. More important still, he wanted to bend 
man’s own “human nature” to man’s will, to man’s “good will.” 
But it was man’s power, limited though it was, over “the rest of 
nature” that first gave Huxley hope man might also have power 
over himself. 

Huxley never believed man had the power to win a complete 
victory over either his environment or his “original sin,” 118 or even 
to win a lasting incomplete victory. With a “Chinese” sense of 
cycles (albeit stretched by geological time), which oddly enough 
went unappreciated by his newly optimistic Chinese readers, he 
offered in the end no more lasting hope than this: 

That which lies before the human race is a constant struggle to main- 
tain and improve, in opposition to the State of Nature, the State of Art 
of an organized policy; in which, and by which, man may develop a 
worthy civilization, capable of maintaining and constantly improving 
itself, until the evolution of our globe shall have entered so far upon its 
downward course that the cosmic process resumes its sway; and once 
more, the State of Nature prevails over the surface of our planet. 1,9 

But Huxley at least believed man could conquer nature for awhile. 
So did Wallace. And both believed that that was what man should 
do. Neither was a Taoist. 

Huxley, of course, was one of those who had been most wildly 
excited by Darwin’s (and Wallace’s) discovery that man was nat- 
ural, and in enthusiastic response to Darwin, in his own first book, 
Man’s Place in Nature, he thought he had put man in his place. 
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But, in Evolution and Ethics, he let him out again, not as far 
as Wallace had, with his renewed intimations of the miracu- 
lous, which had made Darwin fear for natural man’s very life 
(‘‘I hope you have not murdered too completely your own and my 
child”), 120 but far enough. Both at least were convinced that, how- 
ever “natural” man’s beginnings were, what counted now was not 
man’s place in nature but that place in nature that man carved out 
for himself. 

Probably both Huxley and Wallace were concerned first and 
foremost with man’s moral rather than physical conquest of na- 
ture, but both did believe that man could conquer much of physi- 
cal nature, and that belief was one of the most exciting “morals” 
Chinese readers drew from Huxley’s part of T’ien-yen lun. Cer- 
tainly it was an idea that excited Sun Yat-sen, who said, “Today, 
with the flourishing of science, we finally know that man can con- 
quer Heaven.” 121 

Sun Yat-sen said “conquer Heaven” [sheng t’ien) not “conquer 
nature,” because he chose to use a literary allusion, one indeed 
that Yen Fu had already used in translating from Huxley. 122 But 
Sun Yat-sen really meant “conquer nature,” and in a way that was 
actually more down to earth than Huxley's. For Sun Yat-sen was 
no more antagonistic to “Heaven,” or “nature,” as the creative 
“cosmic process” than Yen Fu was. He wanted, perhaps, to “do 
better than the cosmic process,” another possible translation of 
sheng t’ien, by speeding man on along its way, but, as far as real 
conquering was concerned, he only wanted to conquer nature in 
accord with nature. By knowing, through science, creative nature’s 
laws, man could conquer all the rest of nature’s creatures. 

Perhaps, therefore, Sun Yat-sen might have done better to have 
availed himself of the ancient Chinese triad of Heaven, Earth, and 
Man { t’ien ti jen ), for then he could have said that man by know- 
ing Heaven could conquer earth. At any rate he was not declaring 
war on Heaven; he was greeting with rejoicing the new scientific 
creed, imported from the West, that man could indeed “subdue” 
the earth and win at last his promised “dominion” over all of it. 

But the question remains, just where did Sun Yat-sen’s belief 
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very speech in which he cried, “We must not follow evolutionary 
change, we must change through human action/’ that “we may 
not say that China cannot be a republic for, if we do, we shall be 
contradicting evolution’s laws.” 132 

Contradicting his own faith in man power, Sun Yat-sen refused 
to declare man’s independence from evolution because he wanted 
evolution’s backing. Like Yen Fu and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao before him, 
he refused to give up either his fish or his bear’s paws, his deter- 
minationism or determinism, because determinism was his only 
assurance that he would win. He wanted to believe, and he made 
himself believe, that the triumph of his democracy was preordained. 

In the end, therefore, Sun Yat-sen seemed to echo the ancient 
adage Fata volentern ducunt, nolentem trahunt (The fates lead the 
willing and drag the unwilling), except that he added one promise: 
if one really went “willingly,” one could stride ahead of the 
leaders, and get where the fates were going far sooner than the 
dragged. 

Sun Yat-sen did not revolt against Heaven, nature, or evolu- 
tion. He did not yet, as Huxley did, urge mankind into a kind of 
cosmic civil disobedience. And yet his mixed-up metaphors did 
undermine the authority of “Darwin’s” laws, as they were then 
understood in China, for they pointed to a “human way” which 
was different from evolution’s way, even though not opposed to 
it. And, if there was such a way, others, if not Sun Yat-sen himself, 
could wonder whether the laws of nature were fit laws for men. 
“What does Heaven say?” asked Confucius. 133 Perhaps Heaven 
only said “Do as I say, not as I do,” and “said,” in its open book 
of history, “Follow the Three People’s Principles.” Perhaps that 
was Heaven’s only mandate. Perhaps, aside from that, “Nature 
red in tooth and claw” was not “a school of virtue,” nor of any- 
thing much else. 

These were questions that Sun Yat-sen did not ask; he only 
raised them by implication. But as the flamboyant response of the 
author of “Ko t’ien” made clear, the door was finally open for 
such questions. 
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It is safe to say that both sides were still more immediately worried 
about their country than they were about their people. They were 
more immediately aware of nations’ inhumanity to other nations 
than they were of Chinese inhumanity to other Chinese. Both 
camps were camps of exiles who encountered abroad one more 
foreign “ism,” and both asked of it first and foremost, “Will it fit 
our country for survival?” 

The debate was also Darwinian, however, because each side 
claimed Darwin was on its side. The question, therefore, soon be- 
came not “Are we for socialism?” but “Is Darwin for socialism?” 
or, phrased less personally, “Is socialism in accord with evolution?” 

The Constitutional Monarchists and the Republican Revolution- 
aries disagreed on these questions. On this issue, as on all others, 
they saw themselves in two camps, violently opposed to each 
other; and they published thousands of words attacking each 
other’s positions. But on the socialist front, at least, their struggle 
was not yet any clear “struggle between two lines,” for lines were 
crossed, both within each camp and between them. There was, in 
fact, considerable agreement between the two camps, in retro- 
spect almost more striking than the disagreement. 

For one thing, with the exception of the group within the re- 
formist camp, everyone seemed agreed not only that socialism was 
“good,” but that it was a state towards which “evolution” was 
moving. The first time Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ever mentioned socialism, 
in his biography of K’ang Yu-wei, published in the December 21, 
1901 issue of the Ch’ing-i pao, he awarded it his ultimate compli- 
ment by insisting that “my teacher’s philosophy is socialist 
philosophy.” Western socialism, he said, had been started by Plato 
and developed by St. Simon and Comte, but K’ang Yu-wei, “with- 
out ever reading their books,” had come upon much the same 
ideal thanks to the inspiration of the “Li yun’s ta t’ung.” 134 There- 
fore, as the Ta t’ung would surely one day come, so would so- 
cialism. Indeed as one anonymous “reporter,” probably Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao himself, would later note in the Hsin min ts’ung pao : 
“Socialism is quite similar to the Ta f'««g-ism advocated by recent 
scholars in our country. Although it cannot yet be put into 
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opponents had good reason to be confused. But the trouble was 
simply that he used the term social revolution to refer to two dif- 
ferent things, to the violent, “natural” upheaval he foresaw for the 
West, and to the calm, deliberate “reform” effort he envisioned 
for China. The preventive social revolution he planned, therefore, 
was to be as peaceful as a reform movement: “In such countries 
as England and America, the social revolution may require military 
force. But, in China, the social revolution will not require mili- 
tary force.” 141 Indeed, said he, echoing Yen Fu, “the social revolu- 
tion in Europe will be difficult, but in China easy,” 142 for in China, 
“the social problem” faced by Europe had not yet arisen. 

This, in retrospect, was the most peculiar point on which Sun 
Yat-sen, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, and Yen Fu all agreed. They all thought 
China did not yet have any serious “social problem.” The peas- 
ants’ problems apparently were not thought “pressing.” “The 
dangers of the social problem,” said Sun Yat-sen, “lie in the 
future.” 143 

Here was proof of the “bookish” nature of early Chinese 
interest in socialism. Chinese Reformers and Revolutionaries alike 
simply accepted the notion that “f/ie social problem” was that be- 
tween industrial capital and labor. China, not having much modern 
industry, ipso facto did not have much of a social problem. “The 
social problem in Europe and America,” said Sun Yat-sen “has 
reached the point of no return, but in China it is still in its infan- 
cy.” 144 And therein lay China’s hope. Here once again Sun Yat- 
sen, as Yen Fu and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao before him, seized upon the 
logic of Mao Tse-tung’s later “poor and blank” argument, to make 
“backwardness” an advantage: “Today it would be much easier 
for China than for Europe or America to institute socialism, be- 
cause the social problem is brought about by the advance of civili- 
zation. Where the degree of civilization is not high, the social 
problem is not great.” 345 

Of course he went on to warn that, if China did not institute his 
socialism, the social problem “will surely occur in the future some- 
time, and when it does, it will be too late to save the situation 
without having a big revolution.” 146 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao supported 
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him on chat point: “Today, all the great problems of the other 
countries of the world are being transplanted without exception to 
our country. That is inevitable. Therefore, it should be perfectly 
clear that it will not do to look at this socialism problem as some 
‘disaster on the opposite shore.’” 147 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao agreed with Sun Yat-sen that something would 
have to be done about the social problem before it got serious. 
And he probably shared Sun Yat-sen’s faith that “before great 
disasters occur it is easy to prevent them.” 148 Sun Yat-sen, more- 
over, agreed with him that in this case the disaster to be prevented 
was a violent popular upheaval and that it should be prevented by 
the government’s reform. But Sun Yat-sen also contended that it 
would take a violent revolution to create a reforming government, 
and Liang Ch’i-ch’ao did not agree with that. 

So Liang Ch’i-ch’ao still attacked Sun Yat-sen for advocating a 
social revolution. That attack was not quite fair, but Sun Yat-sen 
had on occasion said that he wanted a social revolution (so, of 
course, at an earlier time, had Liang Ch’i-clTao) and he did, of 
course, include socialism in his general revolutionary platform of 
the Three People’s Principles, so it is no wonder that the Reformers 
should ignore his reformist language and attack him as a social 
revolutionary. That is why it was on the issue of social revolution 
that the debate over socialism began. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s argument against social revolution, however, 
need not be repeated in any detail, for it was exactly the same as 
his argument against racial revolution and political revolution. Any 
revolution, he said, that would cause internal disorder ( net Inan ) 
would invite the kind of external disaster ( wai huan ) that would 
lead to the nation’s death (fcno wang). In the struggle for existence, 
any country weakened within would fall prey to imperialism with- 
out. That was his first argument against socialism, an old one, and, 
of course, Darwinian. 

His second argument was also Darwinian, and an old one, but 
in new context it entered new territory. Socialism was good, said 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, and of course it would come, but China was not 
yet ready for it, and to institute it now would therefore be to break 
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the evolutionary law against lieh teng, the “skipping of stages,” 
which, as he had proved before, was in general a mistake and would 
in the end prove impossible. Specifically, it was a mistake because 
it would fit China with the wrong weapons for the present contest. 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had come back from his visit to America con- 
vinced that the present contest was with capitalism. The West’s 
most lethal weapon, capitalism, lay behind the new “fox method” 
of imperialism, a method far more insidious than the traditional 
“tiger method,” 149 and capitalism had just reached its ultimate 
form. It had produced “the towering spirit of the twentieth cen- 
tury. . . . the new, soaring demon king of economics”— the trust. 1S0 
This was the creature Liang Ch’i-ch’ao discovered in America that 
most fascinated and frightened him. He was convinced that, within 
a hundred years, the whole world would fall under the political 
control of a few big nations and under the economic control of 
only a few score big companies. 151 if China did not do something, 
if it let foreign trusts move in, then in fifty years, he said, there 
would not be a single Chinese capitalist left in China. All would 
be eliminated. 152 And, when that happened, “when other coun- 
tries’ capital fills our country, then that will be the day our four 
hundred million countrymen become horses and oxen forever.” 1 53 
But this “soaring demon king,” the trust, was natural, said 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao: “The fact that the political world must move 
towards imperialism and that the economic world must move to- 
wards trusts is all part of the natural destiny of the struggle for 
survival and natural selection. It could not be otherwise.” 154 
America had fought its trusts for twenty-five years, and still they 
existed: “Hence we can see that the natural power of evolution is 
not something human effort can resist.” 1 55 

Trusts were a natural and unpreventable outgrowth of unbridled 
competition. And yet they had grown out of it in reaction against 
it (Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had his own sense of the dialectic), just as so- 
cialism itself would: 156 Indeed {and this was his cleverest point) 
trusts marked a transition to socialism. For trusts conquered their 
competitors without destroying them. They did not insist that 
they “die at their horses’ feet.” They let those that could not lick 
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them join them. 157 They incorporated their competitors and hence 
grew bigger and bigger and, as they did so, they came to have less 
and less competition and moved the world towards socialism. 

But, for the present, the world was not socialism’s, but the 
trusts’, and they were “socializing” it at the expense of others’ 
independence. Therefore, if China wanted to preserve its indepen- 
dence, if it someday wanted its own socialism, not the West’s, then 
it would have to fight the trusts. It would have to fight foreign 
trusts with its own trusts, foreign capitalism with Chinese capital- 
ism. For in the struggle for existence, one had to fight fire with 
fire (an adage not found in The Origin of Species). 

Therefore China now needed trusts and capitalists, not socialists: 

Today what China most urgently ought to study is the production 
problem, not the distribution problem. Why? Because the production 
problem is a problem of international competition. The distribution 
problem is a problem of internal competition. . . . And our survival de- 
pends on the former. If we cannot solve that, then we will have no dis- 
tribution problem. 1S8 . ,. We need big capitalists to keep out the 
foreigners. 159 . . . My economic policy would make the encouragement 
and protection of capitalists, as a united force against the foreigners, 
primary and everything else secondary. 160 ... We should encourage 
capitalists first and protect laborers second. 161 

Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s argument, not against socialism but against 
“socialism now,” met the Revolutionaries’ challenge with a double 
Darwinian defense. The laws of evolution, he said, forbade stage- 
skipping and decreed that the present struggle for existence be a 
capitalistic struggle. In effect, therefore, the laws of evolution de- 
creed that China must go through a capitalistic stage before it 
could possibly reach socialism. But that argument made the debate 
over socialism not only Darwinian but proto-Marxist— and almost 
really Marxist. For Marx was present. This was the first Chinese 
debate in which he had a chance to take part. The Revolutionaries 
had him in their camp. They mentioned his name in almost every 
article they wrote on socialism. And yet, strangely, they kept him 
on the sidelines and never really used him. 

Perhaps they did not yet know him well enough. Perhaps they 
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saw him only as an authority on a kind of capitalism that did not 
yet exist in China. Perhaps they realized that he did not offer 
much support for their cherished hope that the last could be first. 
At any rate, although they anticipated many of the questions raised 
in later Marxist debates, and indeed many of Mao Tse-tung’s an- 
swers, the Republican Revolutionaries never switched this first de- 
bate over socialism to Marx’s level. They continued to meet Liang 
Ch'i-ch’ao’s challenge on Darwin’s level—and yet still without 
trying to rebut Darwin. 

They had rebutted the “falacious doctrine” ( min lun) of un- 
skippable stages, of course, before, in the democracy debate. But 
this time “the train defense” did not quite work. Democracy 
might be a modern device, ready and waiting to be adopted like 
the latest train, but socialism was still on the drawing board. As 
the reformers were wont to exclaim, “No one has yet been able to 
put actual socialism into practice even in the civilized countries of 
Europe and America. How could we do it in China?” 162 But this 
challenge was easily met with the “backwardness-is-an-ad vantage” 
argument. Sun Yat-sen again simply abandoned his train for a 
cart, so that he could get off the Western track and avail himself 
of some Chinese proverbial wisdom: “The cart before can give 
warning” ( ch’ien chii k’o cltien). The West had gone wrong. Cap- 
italism was a rut, and China could avoid it and pass the West by. 

This was a subtly different kind of stage -skipping, however, 
and founded on a different evaluation of the stages to be skipped. 
The Republican Revolutionaries had been against Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao’s constitutional-monarchy stage because it was outmoded 
and unnecessary, but they were against his capitalistic stage 
because it was “bad.” An element of moral indignation was finally 
making its way into the argument over socialism, even though it 
was a strangely academic indignation. 

China’s first socialists showed their first social concern by ful- 
minating against the evils of social inequality not in China but 
in the West. They railed not as Lu Hsun would, a decade later, 
against a “man-eating” Chinese society, but against a dog-eat-dog 
Western one, so dominated by “a minority of capitalists” that 
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the whole worth of Western civilization suddenly seemed thrown 
into question. “The truth or falsity of civilization in the world,” 
said Hu Han-min, with an accusing finger leveled at the West, “is 
determined by how much autonomy and freedom people can en- 
joy. If the vast majority of the people must grovel in submission 
to a minority of capitalists, is it civilization or barbarism, progress 
or regress?” 163 And Sun Yat-sen added, in what was at once a 
startling qualification of his original faith in progress and a proto- 
Leninist implication that Western capitalism was behind the ills of 
the whole world: “Civilization has good fruits and bad fruits. We 
must pick the good and avoid the bad. In the countries of Europe 
and America, all the good fruits are enjoyed by the rich, and the 
bad fruits are eaten by the poor. It is because a minority has seized 
all the benefits of civilization that we have such a world of ine- 
quality.” 164 

Without, perhaps, quite realizing what they were doing. Sun 
Yat-sen and Hu Han-min had begun to question “evolution’s wis- 
dom.” They both looked evolution’s latest gift in the teeth and 
said, “Oh what a revolting development this is.” 

Of course, the rejected fruit of capitalism was something of a 
sour grape. It was a newly alleged source of Western power that 
seemed depressingly out of reach, and Chinese leapt, therefore, at 
any theory that found it tainted. That was socialism’s first appeal. 
Before Chinese ever saw socialism as a cure for Chinese ills, they 
liked it because it diagnosed Western ills. They liked Western so- 
cialists, met in Japanese translation, because they were Westerners 
soured on the West who painted capitalism, the source of Western 
power, as an evil and as a weakness. They liked Western socialists 
because they confirmed Yen Fu’s earliest report: that the West 
had wealth and power— and inequality, and was hence a “hot- 
house plant.” 

Socialism offered China hope, whether or not it spoke to China’s 
ills. And even as unpracticed theory its existence won China some 
revenge. That could be seen in Hu Han-min’s triumphant question, 
“Is this civilization or barbarism, progress or regress?” And yet the 
obvious psychological satisfaction Hu Han-min, Sun Yat-sen, and 
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others found in socialism does not prove that their dislike for capi- 
talistic inequality was insincere. Nor does it prove that their own 
socialism remained devoid of social concern. For even sour-grape 
socialism could inspire social concern. China’s social problems 
might not have led Chinese to look at socialism, but socialism did 
lead Chinese to look at China’s social problems. 

Granted, in the beginning many were so happy to find explosive 
inequality in the West that they quite overlooked inequality in 
China (except between Manchu and Han). Indeed, they even de- 
nied it. Sun Yat-sen exulted in the fact that “in China, at present, 
capitalists have not yet appeared.’’ 165 And Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, with- 
out incurring the immediate ridicule of China’s “social revolution- 
aries,” insisted that “in China the two classes of the extremely 
rich and the extremely poor do not exist.” 166 But Hu Han-min, 
encouraged though he too was at China’s subsequent “advantage,” 
was inspired to look closer. And he found inequality: “Today 
Chinese capitalists have not yet appeared. Mr. Sun has mentioned 
that fact in his speech, and even Mr. Liang admits it. But although 
there are no capitalists there are already landlords.” 167 And land- 
lords, he implied, were just about as bad. Indeed they were proto- 
capitalists, responsible for a “land problem” that would have to 
be solved before one could solve the “social problem.” 168 For it 
was precisely because the West had failed to solve its land problem 
that it had gotten into its social problem. Therefore Hu Han-min 
became the first to call for “the nationalization of the land.” 

No one knew it, but the “Sinification of Marxism” was getting 
under way, as men like Hu Han-min and Sung Chiao-jen, who con- 
veniently translated Marx’s new terms, bourgeois and proletaruns 
(sic), as “rich gentry” (fu shen ) and “the common people” (p’irtg 
mm), 169 made “the land problem Chinese socialism’s first order 
of business. Sun Yat-sen, too, associated “the land problem” 
with “the social problem,” and landlords with capitalists, 170 and 
he too finally advocated nationalization of the land: 

If, as in foreign countries, all land rights fall into the hands of a 
minority group of capitalists, we will inevitably end up with a capitalist 
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They are like trees. If you let them grow naturally, their branches 
will go in all directions.” 1 75 

Here, in a simple simile, in a casual bit of rhetoric in the middle 
of a political speech, was a remarkable revision of what had been 
one of the most dominant tenets of Chinese Social Darwinian faith 
since 1895. Before this. Sun Yat-sen had cried out as loudly as 
anyone that nature was moving inexorably towards the good. In- 
deed, he had reiterated only sentences before the axiom that “the 
progress of civilization is brought about by nature and cannot be 
escaped.” 176 But now he said that nature did not always take the 
best way to the good. On its way up it could branch in all direc- 
tions. And left to its own devices it would. So man could not leave 
it to its own devices. What was true of “civilization” was true of 
nature and evolution as well. Evolution itself had “good fruits and 
bad fruits,” and it was up to man to “take the good and avoid the 
bad.” It was up to man to prune evolution— and to prune his own 
evolution. Without saying so, and probably without realizing it, 
Sun Yat-sen had met Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s first Darwinian challenge, 
or Spencerian challenge, with a Huxleian defense. 

But what of the second challenge, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s conten- 
tion that capitalism could only be fought with capitalism? In the 
struggle for existence, which surely did exist, could China afford 
to skip capitalism? Could it afford a “moral way”? Real Marxists 
would later argue over such questions in China, but the Repub- 
lican Revolutionaries and Constitutional Monarchists did so first. 
And the Republican Revolutionaries answered the Constitutional 
Monarchists’ second challenge this time simply, forthrightly, and 
prophetically, with a description of “state socialism” more honest 
than any that would ever be given again. Said Hu Han-min: “if 
the country becomes a great landlord and a great capitalist, then 
foreign capital will be no worry.” 177 “We are not against capital,” 
added Sun Yat-sen; “we are against capitalists.” 178 

So the Revolutionaries did not deny that the outside world 
was in a stage of capitalistic struggle. They argued, instead, that 
state socialism could hold its own by being state socialism on the 
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“the smart and the stupid and the diligent and the lazy.” if one 
were to force equality, “one would have to seize what the smart 
and the diligent have and give it to the stupid and the lazy, and the 
result of that would be to make everyone content to be stupid and 
lazy, and as a consequence the world would regress.” 181 

Here at last was Social Darwinism to warm the heart of William 
Graham Sumner, who had cheered his fellow American propo- 
nents of free enterprise, in the 1870s and 1880s, by calling social- 
ism “a plan for nourishing the unfittest”; 182 

Let it be understood that we cannot go outside this alternative, 
liberty, inequality, survival of the fittest; not-liberty, equality, survival 
of the unfittest. The former carries society forward and favors all its 
best members; the latter carries society downwards and favors all its 
worst members. 183 

We do not know whether or not Chinese capitalists warmed to 
the words of Chiang Chih-yu as American capitalists did to the 
words of Sumner, for Chinese capitalists have been far more silent 
and self-effacing than their American counterparts. Yet it is at 
least safe to say that, as far as political and philosophical theore- 
ticians were concerned, Sumnerian Social Darwinism, before the 
Revolution of 1911, was never popular in China. The examples 
quoted from Chiang Chih-yu and Liu Hsien-chih are rare examples. 

Certainly the Republican Revolutionaries were not bothered by 
Sumnerian Social Darwinism. “Freedom Feng” dismissed it with 
scorn: 

When socialism was just getting started, there was a theory among 
European and American scholars that attacked it, saying that, if social- 
ism were put into practice, humanity would no longer make any dis- 
tinction between rich and poor or noble and common, and therefore 
the desire to compete would die out and the world would regress. This 
theory in the latter half of the nineteenth century was worthy of dis- 
cussion, but it has by now become a worn-out doctrine of the past that 
anyone with any knowledge at all can refute. 184 

Unfortunately, he himself chose not to refute it any further, 
except to say that socialism was the goal of progress, that it was 
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progress, and that it was ludicrous, therefore, to say that socialism 
would prevent progress. His final defense was nothing more than a 
reaffirmation of Sun Yat-sen’s faith that evolution was on social- 
ism’s side. And yet he reaffirmed that faith at the same time that 
he relegated progress through competition to the ranks of worn- 
out nineteenth-century notions. Progress backed by nature was 
taken out of nature’s hands. Evolution and progress were now so 
thoroughly confused that progress could be sent off on its own 
without the evolutionary mechanism that had supposedly set it 
going. 

On the eve of the Republican Revolution, Sun Yat-sen and his 
colleagues still claimed to be Darwinists. But so strong was their 
faith in themselves and in human action, so strong their conviction 
that their way was right, that they were almost ready to get ahead 
over evolution’s dead body. 


DARWIN AND THE ANARCHISTS 

The Anarchists, too, did violence to the theory of evolution, even 
though most of them were avid, if not rabid, evolutionists. Their 
“violence,” however, was partially, at least, intentional, for they 
were the first group of avowed Darwinian revisionists. And as 
avowed revisionists, they ushered in the dawn of a new Darwinian 
day. 

The Anarchists were the madly brilliant first generation of Chi- 
nese anarchists, who first discovered Western anarchism, in the 
first decade of the twentieth century, who first discovered in the 
writings of Mikhail Bakunin and Prince Peter Alekseyevich Kropot- 
kin, and in the deeds of all the Russian nihilists, the kind of “is- 
mic” answer to China’s problems so many Chinese were looking 
for. 

This first group to swear allegiance, or at least qualified alle- 
giance, to wu-cheng-fu-chu-i, or “no-governmentism,” which is 
what “anarchism” became in Chinese, was initially divided into 
three groups, two of ideologues and one of activists. The ideo- 
logues were the Tokyo group, led by Chang Ping-lin, Chang Chi, 
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to an organization, allowed its members, in Buddhistic fashion, dif- 
ferent levels of moral vows. 187 The leaders of the Paris group, there- 
fore, never tightly organized either themselves or their thoughts, and 
their famous and infamous journal, Hsin shih-chi (A new century), 
like its short lived Tokyo counterpart, T’ien i pao (Natural right), 
offered its readers an Anarchist platform that was anarchic indeed. 

And yet we still have a right to consider the Anarchists as a 
group— because their readers did. Their readers considered them a 
very special group, however disparate and eccentric, introducing 
a new, foreign creed to a country that needed a new creed. Despite 
all their conflicts and contradictions, the foreignness of their creed 
made them a group to be listened to. 

Moreover, the anarchy in their thought only increased the final 
influence of Anarchist ideas. For, by presenting no clear “party 
line,” they made it very easy for their readers to accept some of 
their ideas without accepting others, to accept many Anarchist 
ideas without accepting the idea that gave the Anarchists their 
name— that people would be best off with no government. 

Most of the people who read Hsin shih-chi or T'ien i pao and 
favored revolution probably took their stand in the end with the 
Republicans, not the Anarchists, making the same distinction that 
Hu Han-min made in the Min pao in 1906: “The difference be- 
tween us and the No-Government Party is that we believe that the 
Chinese people, at their present level, have to have a govern- 
ment.” 180 But having said that the Anarchists’ ideal was too utopian 
for now— “at the present level”— they felt free to accept other 
Anarchist ideas, and did— especially Darwinian ideas. 

The Anarchists’ Darwinism proved to have tremendous appeal 
for many more people than were ever converted to anarchism 
itself. Indeed, the Anarchists’ contribution of Kropotkin’s great 
revision seemed to be precisely what all Chinese Social Darwinists 
had been groping for. And most could happily accept it without 
giving up their belief in the need for government. 

Before looking at the Anarchists’ Kropotkinism, however, we 
should look at the scientific level of the Anarchists’ Darwinism in 
general, for they laid great claims to being “scientific.” The first 
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word of The New Century was “science,” and the Anarchists 
claimed their whole ideology was based on science— just as the 
Marxist-Leninists would after them. And the science above all 
others that their ideology was supposedly based on was the science 
of evolution. 

SCIENCE. At least two of the leading Anarchists had had a chance 
to learn more of scientific Darwinism than almost any other Chi- 
nese writers since Yen Fu himself. Li Shih-tseng had formally 
studied biology, zoology, and botany in France and had supposedly 
read the writings of both Lamarck and Darwin; 189 and Wu Chih- 
hui had studied evolution on his own for several months in En- 
gland. He had not, as Daniel Kwok suggests, “become acquainted” 
with the theory of evolution in England, but surely he became 
better acquainted with it there, better acquainted with it by far 
than most of his contemporaries. 190 Like his contemporaries, how- 
ever, he had first become acquainted with the theory of evolution 
in the early writings of Yen Fu. He had even taught Yen Fu’s 
article, “On Strength,” with its introduction to the theory of evo- 
lution, to his students at the Nan-yang hsueh-t’ang (Nanyang 
Academy) in 1899. 191 It was not until a decade later that he 
seriously studied evolution from Western sources. He may have 
studied evolution during his first stay in England, from 1903 to 
1906, but, by his own account, it was in 1909 (which he wrongly 
called “the year before the First year of the Republic”) or, more 
probably, in 1910, after “it was no longer possible to publish 
The New Century that he “retreated with [his] family from 
Paris to the western suburbs of London” and delved into evolu- 
tionary studies, to edify himself, his children, and his country- 
men— and to support himself: 

At that time I had no way to earn a living. But near where we lived 
there was a relatively well-stocked library. So 1 went there every day to 
borrow books and the latest illustrated magazines on such subjects as 
the theory of evolution, astronomy, geology, anthropology, natural his- 
tory, even chemistry and physics. Everyday I brought some back, and 
when I had read them 1 explained them to my children. And I also 
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wrote out [Chinese] versions which I sent to the Civilization Book 
Company (in Shanghai] for publication, so I could get some money . 192 

It was at that time that he translated Dennis Hird’s A Picture 
Book of Evolution and Joseph McCabe’s La Paleontologie and 
wrote his “novel” about evolution, Shang-hsia ku-chin t'an (Talks 
of Heaven and earth and past and present ). 193 

The works on evolution that Wu Chih*hui read and translated in 
England may have been of widely varying degrees of sophistica- 
tion, but all, at least, were concerned with real science and “real 
Darwinism,” not Social Darwinism. And yet Wu Chih-hui read 
them all only “when it was no longer possible to publish The New 
Century only after his greatest days as an Anarchist essayist were 
over. The readers of The New Century, therefore, reaped no bene- 
fits from his scientific study. Nor, although this time there was no 
such simple explanation of the fact, did they seem to reap any 
benefits from Li Shih-tseng’s study of biology. If Li Shih-tseng and 
Wu Chih-hui really knew much more than their contemporaries 
about “real Darwinism” during their days as editors of The New 
Century, they seemed reluctant to “let on.” 

The mostly wildly unscientific articles on evolution to appear 
in The New Century, however, were not written by either Li 
Shih-tseng or Wu Chih-hui, but by outside contributors. And yet 
the published comments of Li Shih-tseng and Wu Chih-hui on such 
articles, critical though they were, were rarely as devastatingly 
critical as they should have been. Comments and articles alike, 
therefore, reflect the fact that, in China’s first Darwinian decade 
and a half, scientific understanding of Darwinism had not pro- 
gressed by leaps and bounds. 

One of the weirdest bits of Darwiniana to be published in The 
New Century was “On the Origin of Man,” sent in by a contributor 
from Holland who came to the same kind of Darwinian grief, only 
more so, that Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had come to a full decade before, 
when he tried to explain evolution to his students in Hunan . 194 
The contributor from Holland made a disastrous attempt to mix 
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The Origin of Species with The Book of Mountains and Seas 
(Shan hai ching), and other ancient texts. 

He began by acknowledging Darwin’s proof that men had 
evolved from apes, although he added that China’s own Li chi 
(Book of rites) offered a proof of the same thing that was two 
thousand years older. But he then offered his own “advanced” 
thesis, that men had “not only evolved from apes, but from 
many other kinds of animals as well.” New species, he said, 
could only be born when different species mated. Thus, horses 
and donkeys produced mules, and turtles and snakes produced 
tadpoles. So too, “when a tigress bears three sons, one may be a 
leopard.” The leopard got his spots because his tigress mother 
mated first with a tiger and then with some other beast. Euro- 
pean pigeon-breeding, he said, substantiated all this (so Darwin 
himself bred misconceptions). It was obvious that men too must 
have come from mixed parentage. And the proof lay in The Book 
of Mountains and Seas . 195 

All the races described in that book must once, he said, have 
existed. There were some “with ox heads and human bodies” and 
others “with human heads and snake bodies,” just as in European 
paintings there were human beings with lion heads and elephant 
heads. “In those days,” he said, “there really must have been peo- 
ple like that. Such kinds of people must originally have been pro- 
duced by all sorts of animals mating together.” For example, 
“Apes are closest in form to men, and their nature is the most li- 
centious. Therefore those with ox heads and human bodies must 
be men born of the union of apes and oxen.” 196 

Such a theory led to the view that different races might have 
very different ancestors, although many seemed to be related as 
canine cousins. Discussing some of China’s ancient neighbors, the 
Chinese Hollander said that “the Shuo wen quotes ancient sources 
as saying that the Ti were a breed of dogs and the Ch’iang and 
Chie were breeds of sheep,” and such accounts, he added, were 
probably true. China’s Moslems, or perhaps Moslems in general, 
were also of dubious ancestry: “It cannot be for no reason at all 
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that Moslems are popularly said not to eat dogs or pigs because 
their grandfathers were boars and their grandmothers bitches. 
(Some think that Moslems cannot bear to eat dogs or pigs because 
they think them unclean, but that is not the case. That might ex- 
plain their not eating them, but why would they respect them? 
Surely the Moslems do take pigs and dogs to be their ancestors.)” 197 
He did admit that the Chinese race did not know “racial purity” 
either. “The old books say,” said the contributor from Holland, 
“that the Yellow Emperor’s daughter was married to P’an-hu 
(P’an-hu was the Yellow Emperor’s hound).” 98 But then he went 
on to a second evolutionary problem which would have given Dar- 
win himself pause for thought. He asked which had evolved first, 
man or woman: 

When the human race was born, someone had to come first. Suppose 
we say that man was born before woman. No man has a womb. None 
could give birth. If we say that man and woman were born together at 
the same time, it would be like a religious myth, based only on imagina- 
tion with no real proof. Having studied the matter, I would venture to 
say that woman came before man, and I do have plenty of proof. 199 

His proof was of two kinds, the first “historical”: “The ancient 
histories say that Lady Wa made men,” which proves that “in 
those days it was a woman’s world.” (So much for Adam’s rib.) 
But his second proof was linguistic. He found “fossilized” evidence 
of evolution in his own etymology of Chinese characters: “All 
those who created characters must have had a basis for their cre- 
ations. Our Chinese word shill [beginning] is composed of the 
woman radical and the element t'ai [roughly homonymous with 
t’ai (womb)], thus signifying that the human race began in the 
womb of woman. The character ksieti [first] is composed of niu 
[ox] and jen [man] signifying that the first human beings had ox 
heads and human bodies.” 200 

All the above, despite seeming implications to the contrary, 
somehow went to prove that men and women, and all races, were 
related and equal, and that all mankind (and womankind) should 
therefore live together in harmony and peace. The contributor 
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some later, all struggling to get ahead, evolved into wild men and then 
gradually turned into the civilized men of today. Another part of them 
only evolved into gorillas and baboons, and then gradually into the sav- 
ages of today. And still another part of them evolved so slowly up to 
now that their descendants are the kind of man-apes that still exist in 
Africa and such places. As for the ordinary monkeys of today, at the 
time our ancestors evolved into men, their ancestors were probably still 
among the lowest forms of living things . 203 

This was not “mature Darwinism” even in 1908. The implica- 
tion that modern races represented different stages of evolution 
(which did not square with the Anarchists’ frequent decrials of 
racism), the implication that certain races, relatively speaking, 
were “low life,” and that savages had “evolved” into civilized men 
as apes had evolved into savages, was not necessarily a “backward” 
idea, for many respected Western scientists still thought Darwin 
had proved the same thing, Darwin himself having spoken all too 
often of “the highest races” and “the lowest savages” 204 ; but the 
idea that all species were trying to evolve up one and the same lad- 
der towards manhood (or beyond), and that their varying degrees 
of progress, their “advancement” or “backwardness,” reflected 
varying degrees of ancestral “ability ’’—that was not Darwinism at 
all. Granted, certain of Darwin’s statements might easily have led 
one to leap to such a conclusion. He had, for example, said that 
“any animal whatever endowed with well-marked social instincts, 
the parental and filial affections being here included, would inev- 
itably acquire a moral sense or conscience, as soon as its intellec- 
tual powers had become as well, or nearly as well, developed as in 
man.” 205 But even such a statement should logically have led, at 
its wildest, to a vision of a world “peopled” by moral animals, by 
lions who would lie down with lambs, or be conscience-stricken if 
they did not, not to the vision of a world peopled by people who 
had been animals, animals who had all finally “made it” through 
anthropomorphosis. 

There was a discrepancy between Wu Chih-hui’s commitment 
to science and his knowledge of it, which he further demonstrated 
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Chii P’u never explained the biological mechanics of the matter, 
but he argued that it was an evolutionary law that odd bedfellows 
would bear outstanding offspring, especially if they loved each 
other: 

in the early days of the human race, it was truly a woman's world. 
There were men, but not many. And, as things that are scarce have 
value, women at that time fought for husbands, but men did not fight 
for wives. . . . Some of the women who did not get to mate with men, 
however, mated with animals. Women, therefore, copulated promiscu- 
ously, and evolution advanced at its fastest, and the people that were 
born were of the very best sort. . . . But later, as the number of women 
fighting for husbands became much greater, and as there were still not 
enough men to go around, marriage had to be instituted to avoid strife. 
Even so, however, although marriage rites at that time did exist, they 
did not forbid women to copulate promiscuously, and as many still did, 
the evolution of mankind was still speedy . 210 

Chii P’u had discovered a marvelous way to believe both in evo- 
lution and in the superiority of the ancients. The ancients had 
been better because the modems had regressed. Already in the 
Chou dynasty marriage rites were getting worse, but women were 
still, he said, allowed to choose their own mates, and elopements 
were not forbidden. “It is obvious, therefore,” he concluded, 
“that at that time marriages could be free. And as women were 
thus able to follow those they loved, the sons they bore were still 
virtuous and wise. Licentiousness was at its greatest in the Spring 
and Autumn period, but then too the most men of talent were 
produced. That proves the truth of what I say.” 211 

Thereafter, through the T’ang dynasty, people did not progress, 
but neither did they regress, for, although marriages were not 
free, chastity was not yet a virtue. It was the Sung Confucians who 
were responsible for the regression of the Chinese race: “It was 
their theory that it is a small matter to starve but a great matter to 
lose one’s chastity that cast women into the eighteenth level of 
hell” and so weakened and stultified the Chinese race that foreign 
races could invade and rule. 212 

Racial intelligence and racial strength, therefore, could only be 
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regained by a return to promiscuity— at home and abroad. Chinese 
in Malaya had proved that it worked abroad. Miscegenation with 
Malays, so Chii P’u claimed, had produced children stronger than 
Chinese, even though pure Malays were weaker. And the Japanese 
had proved the theory at home: “Japan in the past was called the 
Dwarf Land, because the Japanese race was so short, but ever since 
prostitutes ran rampant their race has been improved.” 213 

Lest there be any doubt as to the eugenic value of promiscuity, 
Chii P’u said, one had only to look at the Sages. Jesus, Confucius, 
Lao Tzu— all were “illegitimate,” as were the heroes Ch’in Shih 
Huang and Han Wu Ti. “Hence we know,” said he, “that all men 
who have been at all outstanding have been bastards.” 214 

Darwin (among others) was being abused, and Wu Chih-hui 
knew it— in part. He upbraided Chii P’u for his unscientific reli- 
ance on ancient books as authoritative sources for either history 
or natural history, and he especially decried Chii P’u’s conclusion, 
based on such books, and, said Wu Chih-hui, on a unique form of 
Chinese superstition, that the ancients had evolved to a level far 
higher than that of their degenerate descendants. He especially 
disliked that conclusion because anarchism, he said, was based on 
the principle that “in the world there is progressive evolution and 
no devolution.” 215 

Finally, Wu Chih-hui ridiculed as quite without basis Chii P’u’s 
contention that Japanese prostitutes had added to the stature of 
their race. 216 Still Wu Chih-hui commended Chii P’u for showing 
sharpness of thought and courage of conviction, and said of him, 
with no obvious sarcasm, “I would certainly predict that with such 
knowledge and ambition his future contribution to the world of 
evolutionary science will not be slight.” Moreover, in showing 
sympathy for Chii P’u’s advocacy of free love and the abolition of 
marriage and even, although to a less extent, of “promiscuous 
copulation,” he let two of Chii P’u’s weakest “Darwinian” propo- 
sitions go unchallenged. He cited, in seeming defense of promiscu- 
ous copulation, the “fixed scientific principle that, when different 
kinds (i lei) mate, the progeny is good and, when the same kind 
mate, the progeny is not good.” 217 He seemed to have heard of 
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published only one important work before the Revolution of 1911 
written after his evolutionary study, and as a result of it, and that 
was his aforementioned “novel,” Talks on Heaven and Earth and 
Past and Present . And yet that work, too, although devoted almost 
entirely to evolution, was still quite un-Darwinian. 

Wu Chih-hui’s Talks on Heaven and Earth and Past and Present 
told the story of evolution in a most novel way indeed, although 
the book was not really a novel. It did have a cast of characters 
and a plot, but the plot was finished in the first chapter, as soon as 
it had gathered together the cast of characters on a ship so they 
could talk. “Their” talks, lively and humorous, gave Wu Chih-hui 
his chance to talk to China’s youth. 

Wu Chih-hui wanted to popularize “common knowledge” about 
“man’s place in nature” that was not yet common knowledge in 
China. He wanted to tell his young compatriots, or at least all who 
could read, the true story of the sun, the moon, and the stars, and 
of the earth and its formation, and of its elements and its seasons, 
and of its first living things, and of their evolution into fish, birds, 
and beasts, and finally men. But he wanted to tell of all those 
things not just as an introduction to science, but as a background 
to “social science.” He did not want to spread scientific knowl- 
edge just for the fun of it, or even, first and foremost, for the sci- 
entific or technological use of it. As he made perfectly clear in 
his introduction, he wanted to increase China’s scientific knowledge 
so as to decrease China’s resistance to change. 

He wanted to drive from Chinese thinking the stultifying notion 
that things “have always been like this (hsiang-lai ju tz'u ), 221 and 
that things should therefore be left alone, that things were sacro- 
sanct because “they have existed since ancient times” (ts'ung few 
swo yw). 222 These two phrases had caused great harm, and their 
warped corollary, that “everything the ancients had was better 
than that of today,” had caused even greater harm, especially as it 
had “greatly obstructed the theory of evolution,” 223 So Wu Chih- 
hui set out to tell the story of evolution to prove that “actually, in 
the universe things are similar every instant but not the same; 
there is not a single thing that has existed since ancient times.” 224 
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man until the Talks’ last two chapters; but when he did get there, 
he provided a host of interesting and quite accurate evolutionary 
information. He knew the names of geological ages and of the 
categories of living things. He could talk about invertebrates and 
vertebrates, amphibians and mammals, marsupials and placentals, 
and he knew the order in which such types of “creatures” had 
evolved. He was not the first to tell of such things in Chinese (al- 
though I still do not know who was). Lu Hsun, for one, had used 
most of the technical terms Wu Chih-hui used, three years earlier 
in his article “Jen ti li-shih” (The history of man), but he had told 
that history very summarily and in terse classical style. 225 Wu 
Chih-hui’s vernacular account made it come alive. He talked of 
kangaroos and anteaters as well as of fossils and dinosaur bones. 
And he even made dinosaurs come alive as “huge wall-tigers,” 
that is, geckos. 226 

He also talked about comparative bone structure between man 
and beast to prove that there was more to the theory that men and 
monkeys were relatives than that they were look-alikes. In his 
“novel” one can still sense his own sense of excitement at dis- 
covering skeletal “proof” of evolution in British museums: 

Huang Hsing said, “Ah, I wish I had met you sooner, Miss Wang. 
When I once visited a museum in London, I remember that just inside 
the entrance there was a big glass case with the skeleton of a horse in it, 
with the skeleton of a man standing alongside. We said that it was 
probably a great race horse that had died and been put there along with 
his trainer for posterity. But now 1 see that we were totally wrong. 
They were probably comparing human bones and horse bones.” Chi- 
ingsaid, “Right! Right! What you saw was put there by Mr. Darwin!” 227 

His whole book conveyed his excitement at discovering “the 
basic story” of natural history. He lamented that he could not 
show his readers— his characters’ listeners— all the illustrations in a 
book called Jen-lei chin-hua hsueh (Human evolution), 228 perhaps 
one of the books he later translated, but he painted an exciting 
enough picture of human evolution in his lively prose. 

He came to scientific grief only when he tried to tell how 
the fascinating related classes, orders, and families of beasts he 
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described had actually evolved out of each other. It was here that 
he made evolution from the very beginning a matter of wits and 
will power. Consider, for example, the tale of the geckos who 
evolved into birds: 

If we want to talk about our real ancestors, they were the geckos 
who evolved at that time in the coal forests. They were pitiful indeed, 
scurrying in all directions seeking cover. They naturally couldn’t count 
on prospering. But how had they ever gotten into such a pathetic pre- 
dicament? It was all because certain of their upright elders were well- 
meaning but stupid. They had concluded that the monstrous behavior 
of their elder [dinosaur] brothers was no way to last for long, so they 
had decided to make their own bodies very small. But they never 
guessed that being small was no good at all. For they were now just 
right for their elder brothers’ breakfasts and dinners. They hadn’t a 
chance for survival. So all the little brothers got together for a confer- 
ence, at which several voiced their anger that their parents, not being 
able to get them bom with more feet to flee for their lives with, hadn’t 
at least given them some wings so they could fly up higher than thirty 
feet, where the long-necked monsters couldn’t get them. But after- 
wards, lo and behold. Heaven granted their desires. Whatever they 
wanted in their hearts, if they wanted it badly enough, they were able 
to produce. So they really did change their two front feet into two 
great wings. And it was their group, flourishing in the Mesozoic era, 
that became the birds of today . 229 

Wu Chih-hui was obviously having fun when he used the idiom 
t’ien sui jen yuan (Heaven grants men’s wishes— usually used not as 
a “rule,” but as a wish in itself). “Men’s wishes” was a fair descrip- 
tion of what he was attributing to his geckos, but he surely was 
not thinking of a “Heaven” that was a Santa Claus God. And yet 
this idiom can stand very well as a statement of Wu Chih-hui’s 
theory of evolution as he presented it. For everything he said in 
his Talks supported the idea that t’ien as nature did produce muta- 
tions in response to will. 

He told of clever Australian egg-laying mammals (mammae 
having already been “thought up,” so that mothers would not 
have to leave newborns unprotected) who had struck upon the 
idea that it would be even more “convenient” if they could keep 
their eggs inside them until they were ready to hatch, and “sure 
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enough, once they put their minds to it, in no more than a few 
generations their eggs became placentas and they could give birth 
to their children straight away,” 230 

And so the story went on: “There was a breed of small kanga- 
roos who practiced with all their might until they learned how to 
raise children who were so hardy that they didn’t have to be kept 
in pouches anymore.” 231 Once that happened, mammals were let 
out of the bag. They were ready to take off, and they did. Soon an 
anteater was born who sired, in proto-Noah fashion, a family of 
four great branches, one of which “peopled” the earth. It produced 
squirrels and then monkeys, and the great tailless apes. There were 
five ape brothers, progenitors of todays gibbons, orang-utans, 
gorillas, chimpanzees— and us. But only our ancestor gave up try- 
ing to learn the skills of his father and brothers. He alone “wracked 
his brains trying to dream up new tricks.” And he succeeded. He 
thought up the idea of walking on his back two legs so that he 
could free his front two legs to do something else. That was the 
first step forward, the first great step towards manhood. His 
descendants kept working on his idea, using their heads, and their 
hands, for a million years-and turned themselves into men, thus 
proving, said Wu Chih-hui, that “the proverb has it right: ‘If only 
you don’t give in, you can grind a pestle to a pin.”’ 232 

The “mechanics” of evolution, therefore, were will, wit, and in- 
credible determination. The story of evolution according to Wu 
Chih-hui was not the story of natural selection at work among 
creatures blindly struggling to survive. It was the story of intelli- 
gent selection among creatures consciously struggling to better 
themselves, to gain a higher standard of living. Wu Chih-hui was 
obviously aware of the survival value of the newly evolved parts 
that were to lead to such higher standards— mammary glands, pla- 
centas, and human heads and hands— but he never said such things 
were naturally selected. He said, instead, that they were chosen 
and refined through practice by their clever beneficiaries. Indeed, 
even when he let one of his characters admit she was speaking 
loosely and in a joking manner when she used the words “practice 
and refinement” ( hsiu-lien ) to describe creatures’ efforts to evolve, 
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and even when he had her admit that over tens of thousands of 
generations species might change “without realizing it,” he still let 
her immediately go on to say that species really changed “in ac- 
cord with their environment and the ambitions of their hearts .” 233 
“Profitable variations,” therefore, had become “good ideas” or 
one’s “heart’s desires.” 

Wu Chih-hui put design into evolution literally. He made design 
an inside job— which was as un-Darwinian as creation. He did just 
what Huxley had ridiculed. He made all species their own Sir John 
Sebrights. 234 He made the evolved responsible for their evolution— 
and for their future evolution. That was the clue to what he had 
really done. Had he not read back into the story of man’s evolu- 
tion his fervent desire for man to be in control of his “fate”? He 
wanted mankind to keep going, so he wanted his readers to look at 
evolution and take heart. He wanted them to say, “If the duck- 
billed platypuses could do it, so can we.”— “As long as you think, 
said Wu Chih-hui. 235 

That kind of thinking, of course, made the transition in his 
story from organic evolution to social evolution very easy, because 
there was no great divide. Minds, even if they had been little 
minds, had been at work since the beginning. Amphibians had 
made up their minds to leave the sea, placentals had made up their 
minds to stop laying eggs, and “Lao Wu,” Fifth Ape Brother, had 
made up his mind (in the words of his descendant, Liu Pang) to 
tou chill pu tou li (compete with brain instead of brawn). 236 
That decision, followed by millennia of perfecting practice, 
had made the brains of Lao Wu’s progeny “grow better day by 
day,” 237 until they were man-sized— or wild-man-sized— and were 
ready to think of tribe, speech, fire, and civilization. It was all 
one process, progress won by thought. Evolution was, had been, 
and always would be the story of “enlightenment.” 

Now, lest we laugh too quickly, we should sit up and remember 
that the absolutely awe-inspiring result of evolution has been en- 
lightenment. Somehow light has come out of darkness. Somehow 
sounds have come out of silence. Somehow consciousness has 
come out of unconsciousness. But the end was not the means, at 
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races, or of the strong towards the weak, which would not have found 
its excuse in this formula . 254 

“It is horrible,” echoed Kropotkin’s English friend, W. Bates, 
“what ‘they’ have made of Darwin.” 255 But Kropotkin did not ab- 
solve Darwin so completely. “Even during my stay at Clairvaux,” 
he proclaimed, “I saw the necessity of completely revising the 
formula itself and its application to human affairs.” 256 

In revising the formula itself, he still sought to be a scientist. 
But, in reapplying it to human affairs, he became, of course, him- 
self a Social Darwinist, even if he was a revisionist Social Darwinist. 
For he too turned to nature and its evolution for “lessons,” even 
as he decried the lessons others learned from it. In that regard, he 
was much more a Social Darwinist than Huxley, even though he 
had singled out Huxley as his chief opponent among those who 
had dabbled in “the relations between Darwinism and Sociology,” 
even though, indeed, it had been Huxley’s “atrocious article, ‘The 
Struggle for Existence; a Program,’” of 1888, that finally impelled 
Kropotkin to put his “objections” in “a readable form.” 257 

But why was Huxley his chief opponent? Before Kropotkin ever 
finished Mutual Aid, Huxley had already delivered his own revi- 
sionist lectures on Evolution and Ethics, and Kropotkin had read 
them. 258 Here again, “we confront the enormous paradox. Huxley’s 
lectures are decidedly not an exposition of Social Darwinism. 
They actually represent an attack on Social Darwinism.” 259 Eth- 
ically, Kropotkin and Huxley stood opposed to the same enemies, 
the “fanatical individualists” who used Darwin’s “law” to excuse 
their every “infamy,” to those who would use the “gladiatorial 
theory of existence” as a model for mankind. Why, then, should 
they be at each other’s throats? 

Kropotkin was at odds with Huxley in much the same way Yen 
Fu was, only more so, for Kropotkin had scientific sensibilities as 
well as “religious proclivities” to be offended by Huxley’s pessi- 
mistic nay -saying to the cosmic process. 260 Kropotkin had absolute 
faith that the way of nature was for the good, because he was con- 
vinced that it was producing the good. He saw good in nature and 
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good coming out of nature. Therefore he and Huxley repudiated 
“the gladiatorial theory of existence” in very different ways. 
They were at odds because Huxley accepted “the gladiatorial 
theory of existence” as the reality of the way of nature and then 
repudiated it, while Kropotkin repudiated it because he was con- 
vinced that it was not the way of nature. 

Huxley in his “atrocious article” had said that, “from the point 
of view of the moralist, the animal world is on about the same 
level as a gladiator’s show.” 261 But Kropotkin said, “No, it is not!” 
He catalogued the teeming herds of different “sociable animals,” 
most of whom he pictured as happy herbivores, who were most 
ungladiatorial, and then exclaimed: 


How trifling, in comparison with them, are the numbers of the carni- 
vores! And how false, therefore, is the view of those who speak of the 
animal world as if nothing were to be seen in it but lions and hyenas 
plunging their bleeding teeth into the flesh of their victims! One might 
as well imagine that the whole of human life is nothing but a succession 
of war massacres. 262 

The scientific truth of the matter, said Kropotkin, was that 
“association and mutual aid are the rule with mammals. We find 
social habits even among the carnivores” 263 — and among even 
less likely candidates. Kropotkin found mutual aid at work up and 
down the length and breadth of the whole animal kingdom, down 
indeed “to the lowest stages of the animal world.” 264 In a Chuang- 
tzian flourish he even pronounced that mutual aid had “been no- 
ticed among the dung beetles.” 265 

So Kropotkin protested that cosmic nature was a school of 
virtue. He saw a great moral lesson in cosmic nature almost every- 
where he looked: “Don’t compete!’ . . . That is the tendency of 
nature. . . .That is the watchword which comes to us from the 
bush, the forest, the river, the ocean. ‘Therefore combine . . . 
practice mutual aid!’ . . . That is what Nature teaches us.” 266 
Nature might be a harsh school of virtue, and it most assuredly 
was a utilitarian school of virtue. “Life in societies,” said Kropot- 
kin, “is the most powerful weapon in the struggle for life.” 267 
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an “innate tendency to self-assertion,” 272 a primordial “instinct of 
unlimited self-assertion,” 273 the “condition of victory in the strug- 
gle for existence,” 274 which “every child born into the world will 
still bring with him.” 275 That inheritance left men still ill-natured, 
and made it sadly true that “with all their enormous differences in 
natural endowment men agree in one thing, and that is their innate 
desire to enjoy the pleasures and to escape the pains of life; and, in 
short, to do nothing, but that which it pleases them to do without 
the least reference to the welfare of the society into which they 
are born.” 276 

This was a low opinion of human nature based on a low opinion 
of animal nature, and it infuriated Kropotkin (if such a “generous 
personality” 277 can ever be said to have been infuriated), for Kro- 
potkin liked animals, and respected them. Those “men of science,” 
he said, who were so “anxious to prove the animal origin of man” 
that they “began to charge the savage [and his civilized cousins as 
well] with all imaginable ‘bestial’ features,” were simply “not con- 
versant with the social aspects of animal life.” 278 They were not 
conversant with animals’ social— that is, ethical— instincts. 

Seeing mutual aid at work even “among the dung beetles,” 
Kropotkin refused, of course, to subscribe to Huxley’s “general 
consensus that the ape and tiger methods of the struggle for exis- 
tence are not reconcilable with sound ethical principles.” 279 With 
the possible exception of the gorillas and orang-utans, he said, 
“all the remainder of the monkey tribe— the chimpanzees, the 
sajous, the sakis, the mandrills, the baboons, and so on— are so- 
ciable in the highest degree.” 280 And, if tigers were not, they were 
among the rarest of exceptions: “We can only name the cat tribe 
(lions, tigers, leopards, etc.) as a division the members of which 
decidedly prefer isolation to society. . . . And yet even among 
lions ‘there is a very common practice to hunt in company.’ ” i8) 
So at least the mandrill and lion methods of the struggle for exis- 
tence were reconcilable with sound ethical principles. For within 
those methods was mutual aid, “the positive and undoubted origin 
of our ethical conceptions.” 282 
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in the noblest part of our nature.” 392 But he elsewhere admitted 
that “it is untenable, that in man the social instincts (including the 
love of praise and fear of blame) possess greater strength, or have, 
through long habit, acquired greater strength than the instincts of 
self-preservation, hunger, lust, vengeance, etc.” 293 He therefore 
recognized “a struggle in man between his social instincts, with 
their derived virtues, and his lower, though momentarily stronger 
impulses or desires.” 294 And he seemed to agree with Huxley that 
“the lower nature of man” was not working “for righteousness, 
but against it.” 295 

True, Darwin did not see in man’s “lower nature” any proof of 
Huxley’s contention that “ethical nature may count upon having 
to reckon with a tenacious and powerful enemy as long as the 
world lasts.” 296 He granted that man’s lower nature was only “mo- 
mentarily stronger” and predicted that “looking to future genera- 
tions . . . virtue will be triumphant.” 297 But that future triumph, 
of course, was not strictly speaking to be a triumph for human na- 
ture. It was to be a triumph for some super -human nature. And it 
would be a triumph that owed less to man’s primordial social in- 
stincts than to his “recent” advances in “intellectual power” and 
“knowledge.” 298 Darwin implied that, as human beings evolved, 
they had been and would be guided less and less by instinct and 
more and more by reason, 299 and, when he implied that, he 
sounded much more like Huxley than like Kropotkin. 

For Huxley and Kropotkin and Hsun Tzu and Mencius were 
really divided over the issue of whether man’s goodwill came from 
his head or his heart. Were good acts the results of good ideas or 
good feelings? That was the question behind the question of 
whether the good in man was “natural” or “artificial.” 

Huxley and Hsun Tzu, as we have seen, placed all their hope for 
goodwill in man’s intellect, in his reason and good sense, not in his 
good instincts or good senses. In the “nurture-nature” argument 
over the nature of “conscience,” they stood for nurture. Hsun Tzu 
insisted that ethical principles were learned: “All in one’s nature is 
given of Heaven. It cannot be learned; it cannot be cultivated. 
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Propriety and righteousness, however, are born of the Sages. Men 
become capable of them through study. They are perfected through 
cultivation.” 300 The remaining question, of course, was Whence 
were ethical principles learned? And Hsun Tzu seemed to beg the 
issue when he simply replied, “from the Sages.” But he did make 
it clear that ethical principles represented the pooled wisdom of 
the Sages. The Sages themselves had not come upon them nat- 
urally. Their ethical principles had been thought up. They were 
still good ideas. 

And so they were for Huxley. He may have tried to preserve his 
faith in a perfectly natural universe by claiming continued alle- 
giance to his own axiom that “man, physical, intellectual, and 
moral, is as much a part of nature, as purely a product of the cos- 
mic process, as the humblest weed,” 301 but he was never able to 
say how— morally— that was so. It was “in virtue of his intelli- 
gence” 302 that man was moral, but it was his intelligence that 
alienated him from the rest of nature, and from his own “lower 
nature” which was still his “basic nature.” Huxley may have occa- 
sionally spoken of man’s “ethical nature,” but when he did so he 
still had man thinking up his ethical principles off the top of his 
head, which really meant pulling them out of the sky. 

Kropotkin and Mencius, of course, did not. They grounded 
man’s ethical principles in feelings that arose from deep within us. 
Kropotkin grounded them in earth itself, or at least in the lowest 
forms of dust that breathed. Kropotkin and Mencius placed their 
faith in feelings and were suspicious of the intellect. “Unless men 
are maddened in the battlefield,” said Kropotkin, “they ‘cannot 
stand it’ to hear appeals for help, and not to respond to them. The 
hero goes; and what the hero does, all feel that they ought to have 
done that as well. The sophisms of the brain cannot resist the 
mutual-aid feeling, because this feeling has been nurtured by thou- 
sands of years of human social life and hundreds of thousands of 
years of pre-human life in societies.” 303 

Mencius would not have understood Kropotkin’s last sentence, 
but he would have recognized the first as his own. For he too 
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described mutual aid, in his italics, as li a law of Nature and the 
chief factor of evolution '* 313 — and especially of “progressive evo- 
lution.” 314 

That, of course, was his strongest contention— his great revi- 
sion— but it was his weakest argument. For it was based on two 
most ill-supported assertions: (1) that the thitherto alleged “chief 
factor” of evolution, the “fearful competition for food and life 
within each species,” 3,5 could not lead to “progressive evolu- 
tion,” and (2) that competition within each species was not very 
fearful anyway. 

He asserted first that, “when animals have to struggle against 
scarcity of food . . . the whole of that portion of the species which 
is affected by the calamity, comes out of the ordeal so much im- 
poverished in vigor and health, that no progressive evolution of the 
species can be based upon such periods of keen competition ." 316 
He even contended that, “if natural selection were limited in its 
action to periods of exceptional drought or sudden changes of 
temperature, or inundations, retrogression would be the rule in 
the animal world.” 317 

What Kropotkin said of Darwin, however, could now be said of 
himself: “When we look in his work for real proofs ... we must 
confess that we do not find them sufficiently convincing.” 318 For 
Kropotkin supported his first assertion only with another: “Those 
who survive a famine, or a severe epidemic of cholera, or small- 
pox, or diphtheria, such as we see them in uncivilized countries, 
are neither the strongest, nor the healthiest, nor the most intelli- 
gent. No progress could be based on those survivals— the less so as 
all survivors usually come out of the ordeal with an impaired 
health, like the Transbaikalian horses just mentioned.” 319 

It is difficult to imagine how Kropotkin could have imagined 
that the survivors of an epidemic could be less healthy than the 
dead. Perhaps the dead had been immune to all diseases but that 
which killed them, while the survivors were immune only to that 
which they survived. But if so, then there still would soon be no 
survivors, and one would have to conclude that, given the bad luck 
of the one disease, none of the race were fit. 
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is to modify the structure of one species, without giving it any ad- 
vantage, for the good of another species. ” 322 And he had forgotten 
Chuang Tzu’s warning that, even were it possible, such good would 
be no good at all. Had Chuang Tzu gone to Europe on the trans- 
Siberian, he would have said that European horses were only fit to 
be misused. Wild Siberian horses more befit the Tao, although 
they too were nowhere near useless enough. To find a truly Taoist 
horse, Chuang Tzu would have had to go on to Africa and discover 
the zebra. 

Kropotkin did not understand the fitness of the unfit. For his 
standards of progressive fitness were human standards that made 
no sense unless evolution was for us, which surely it was not— if it 
was “natural.” And yet, even if one were to substitute “evolution- 
ary change” for Kropotkin’s “evolutionary progress,” his con- 
tention that such change was not dependent on calamity and 
competition was still unfairly optimistic. For Kropotkin had 
actually challenged (and not altogether successfully) only one kind 
of calamity and competition. He was fooling himself (and many of 
his readers) when he spoke as if in so doing he had disproved the 
vital importance to natural selection of calamity and competition 
altogether. 

Kropotkin fooled himself and many of his readers because he 
was so upset by an exaggeration, the undeniable exaggeration of 
Huxley’s gladiatorial metaphor, that he rushed too blindly into the 
arenas to confront it, and so spent his energies belaboring the exag- 
geration without ever touching what was exaggerated. 

Huxley’s gladiatorial metaphor, said Kropotkin, was “a very 
incorrect representation of the facts of Nature,” as indeed, if 
taketi literally, were many of the metaphors Darwin himself had 
used. But Darwin had realized it. Darwin had stated clearly, said 
Kropotkin, that struggle for existence was to be taken “metaphor- 
ically,” 323 And “the same remark which Darwin made concerning 
his expression: ‘struggle for existence,’” Kropotkin went on, 
“evidently applies to the word ‘extermination’ as well. It can by 
no means be understood in its direct sense, but must be taken ‘in 
its metaphoric sense.’ 324 ... As to ‘competition,’ this expression, 
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too, is continually used by Darwin ... as an image, or as a way of 
speaking, rather than with the intention of conveying the idea of a 
real competition between two portions of the same species for the 
means of existence.” 325 If one really understood Darwin, there- 
fore, and really knew nature, one would know that the truth of 
the matter was that “the word ‘extermination’ does not mean real 
extermination,” 326 and that “what is described as competition 
may be no competition at all.” 327 The “fearful competition for 
food and life within each species,” therefore, could not be the 
major factor in the evolution of new species, and could not even 
be very fearful, because it was the exception, not the rule. 

But was that the truth of the matter? What Kropotkin meant by 
real competition and real extermination was obviously conscious 
competition and conscious extermination, real fights to the death. 
He meant, therefore, that in nature there were actually very few 
real gladiatorial contests, at least between members of the same 
species. There were few challenges to mortal combat over the last 
mango, few shoot-outs even at the water hole, and even fewer 
consciously carried out extermination campaigns aimed at cousinly 
genocide. 

That, of course, was a good point, one with which most modern 
evolutionists would agree. G. Ledyard Stebbins, for one, has said 
that “physical combat, which results in the death of the less suc- 
cessful individuals, is one of the least common ways in which ‘the 
struggle for existence’ takes place.” 328 But that in itself does not 
make the world a gentle place. The absence of murder does not 
mean the absence of death. Kropotkin could say that “one species 
succumbs not because it is exterminated or starved out by the 
other species, but because it does not well accommodate itself to 
new conditions, which the other does.” 329 But, in his joy at the 
absence of extermination, he seemed totally to overlook the sad- 
ness of the succumbing. 

Kropotkin’s ability to overlook such succumbings, with elevated 
gaze, was quite remarkable, as can nowhere be better seen than in 
his following curt dismissal of “Malthusian competitors” 330 — and 
with them of the whole “Malthusian problem”: 
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In reality, the chief argument in favor of a keen competition for the 
means of existence continually going on within every animal species 
is— to use Professor Gedde’s expression— the “arithmetical argument 11 
borrowed from Malthus. 

But this argument does not prove it at all. We might as well take a 
number of villages in South-East Russia, the inhabitants of which enjoy 
plenty of food, but have no sanitary accommodation of any kind; and 
seeing that for the last eighty years the birthrate was sixty in the thou- 
sand, while the population is now what it was eighty years ago, we 
might conclude that there had been a terrible competition between the 
inhabitants. But the truth is that from year to year the population re- 
mained stationary, for the simple reason that one-third of the new-born 
died before reaching four years, and out of each hundred born, only 
seventeen or so reached the age of twenty. The new-comers went away 
before having grown to be competitors. 331 

The new-comers went away! They up and vanished, taking the 
problem of extermination with them. And “it is evident,” said 
Kropotkin, “that if such is the case with men, it is still more the 
case with animals. . . . Each storm, each inundation . . . each sud- 
den change of temperature, take away those competitors which 
appear so terrible in theory.” 332 

But was there nothing terrible in the practice of that “taking 
away,” and was not that taking away natural selection itself? Kro- 
potkin could proudly state that “the importance of natural checks 
to overmultiplication, and especially their bearing upon the com- 
petition hypothesis, seems never to have been taken into due 
account,” because he meant to prove that natural checks to over- 
multiplication also naturally checked competition— by removing 
the need for it. But that method of accounting had nature elim- 
inating competition by eliminating the competition! How could it 
be worth it, when, as Kropotkin himself admitted, such benefi- 
cent natural checks eliminated— for example— “astounding num- 
bers of winged ants,” “incredible amounts” of pinemoths and 
“numberless quantities” of mice? 333 Was Kropotkin not like a 
medieval pacifist rejoicing in the fact that a great joust had been 
called off because of the plague? 

And were not his competition-preventing “natural checks” 
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competition was necessary for evolutionary change. The Birming- 
ham moths, although a modern example, would seem to be a 
dramatic proof of Darwin’s theory that “new species” originate 
over the dead bodies of their parent species. Dark mutant moths 
did not, of course, actually owe their origin to the elimination of 
pale moths; they owed it to mutation. But the mutants only sur- 
faced from their gene pool as their “normal” cousins sank. The 
color of the population changed from pale to mixed to dark only 
as the dark proved themselves fit and the pale proved themselves 
unfit. Kropotkin, however, seemed to want to believe that such 
changes, especially if they were “improvements,” could take place 
without such eliminations. 

Again, however, he was “incredibly” optimistic. “Competition,” 
he said,”i$ limited among animals to exceptional periods, and nat- 
ural selection finds better fields for its activity. Better conditions 
are created by the elimination of competition by means of mutual 
aid and mutual support” 336 — and by migration. Migration was for 
Kropotkin the great unrecognized Darwinian alternative to compe- 
tition; “In the migrations of birds which took place at that time 
on a truly American scale along the Ussuri and especially in a mi- 
gration of fallow deer which I witnessed on the Amur, and during 
which scores of thousands of these intelligent animals came to- 
gether from an immense territory, flying before the coming deep 
snow, in order to cross the Amur where it is narrowest— in all 
these scenes of animal life which passed before my eyes, I saw 
Mutual Aid and Mutual Support.” 337 Animals together sought 
greener pastures to “avoid competition,” 338 and, as they sought 
greener pastures, mirabile dictu, natural selection found its “better 
fields”! 

Kropotkin found the secret of unfearful evolutionary change 
in Darwin’s statement that “one of the most frequent modes in 
which Natural Selection acts is by adapting some individuals of a 
species to a somewhat different mode of life, whereby they are 
able to seize unappropriated places in Nature.” 339 For “in all such 
cases,” said Kropotkin, “there will be no extermination, even no 
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getting, because they could take, and took, more than their “fair 
share.” In bad years, therefore, they may even have engaged, on 
occasion, in a bit of ‘‘real competition,” so that in the end their 
less fortunate fellows (as well, sometimes, as members of other 
species who had previously enjoyed their ‘‘unappropriated places”) 
might literally have been “put out” by their growing uppitiness. 

Even the famous Galapagos finches probably did not distinguish 
themselves by any gentlemen’s agreement to divvy up their islands. 
It is only barely conceivable that various pairs of freaks (or couples 
one member of which had genes that were dominantly freakish) 
ever took refuge on various private islands and so produced sub- 
species in “one move.” It is far more likely that descendants of 
similar “explorer finches” 343 (as Mr. Stebbins calls them) turned 
out different on different islands because the different “nature” 
of those different islands selected differently from among their 
descendants. Such selection, however, must have been as hard as 
any selection on those not selected. The fact that, much later, 
family reunions have been possible, that sympatric populations of 
all kinds of Galapagos finches have been able to live harmoniously 
on one and the same island, thanks to their specially adapted dif- 
ferent appetites, does not prove that their evolution was har- 
monious. 

Kropotkin saw altogether too much harmony in evolution. His 
great revision, therefore, in the end carried Darwin’s own great 
whitewash of “the process” even further. Darwin had said, “We 
may console ourselves with the full belief, that the war of nature 
is not incessant, that no fear is felt, that death is generally prompt, 
and that the vigorous, the healthy, and the happy survive and 
multiply.” 344 Kropotkin said that “the war of nature,” within 
each species, was largely a myth: “Peace and mutual support are 
the rule within the tribe or the species; and . . . those species 
which best know how to combine, and to avoid competition, have 
the best chances of survival and of a further progressive develop- 
ment.” 345 Trying as so many had before him to tell people that 
they should not fight each other, he told them that nature said 
that the fittest did not fight each other. He said that nature 
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It was an ancient Chinese “prejudice” (if not a universal human 
wish) that had worked its way in different forms into Confucian- 
ism, Taoism, Buddhism, and even before Li Shih-tseng said it, into 
Chinese Social Darwinism. It was a formula Chinese Social Darwin- 
ists had been trying to work their way back to ever since they had 
first accepted Darwin’s theory of evolution and the seemingly 
hopelessly opposite formula that theory supposedly prescribed, 
that only “the strong survive.” 350 But none had yet stated it as 
boldly or as baldly as Li Shih-tseng, who made it clear that evolu- 
tion was the evolution of the good. 

Li Shih-tseng, by no coincidence, was one of the first to intro- 
duce Kropotkin to China. He was the first to mention Kropotkin 
in the Hsin shih-chi , in which he published his own translations of 
articles both by and about Kropotkin, and he was the first to 
translate and publish, also in the Hsin shih-chi , at least the first 
two chapters of Mutual Aid, thus giving Chinese the potent term 
hu chu . 351 The first time he quoted Kropotkin, however, or as he 
put it “Bakunin and Kropotkin,” Li Shih-tseng took his stand with 
them in support of their dictum that “humanity’s evolution is 
from the morally imperfect to the morally more nearly per- 
fect.” 352 He said that “social evolution and biological evolution 
and the evolution of human wisdom are all one principle. 353 
. . . Evolution ... is nothing other than the pursuit of good- 
ness. 3S4 . . . Only the good survive.” 35S 

That faith was a very pillar of the revolutionary Chinese Anar- 
chist faith. And it was to be a pillar of the revolutionary Chinese 
Marxist faith to follow, and of the Thought of Mao Tse-tung. But 
neither Chinese Anarchists, nor Chinese Marxists, nor especially 
Mao Tse-tung would ever have admitted that it was a faith that 
first and foremost put China back into a Confucian world in which 
virtue triumphed and moral superiority again meant all. 

Perhaps it is not surprising, therefore, that the one Chinese 
Anarchist who did not accept it was a Buddhist. The irascible ec- 
centric, Chang Ping-lin, Republican, Anarchist, and Buddhist 
revolutionary, did not believe it, and he attacked it, in tan chiang 
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in our day. The odd thing was that he alone thought to make them 
in his. 

He tried to point out that, as far as life on this planet was con- 
cerned, evolution, biological, social, and technological, was a mixed 
blessing, if one measured either goodness or pleasure. Animals, for 
example, show only a little familial love, he said, and it neither 
lasts long nor is widely extendable. “Animals,” he concluded, 
“have only a little goodness. Human goodness is somewhat greater. 
However, is human evil less than animals’, or is it greater also?” 
Tigers and leopards, he said, kill men, but only as men kill cattle, 
so men are as evil as tigers and leopards. But tigers and leopards do 
not “slaughter their own kind.” Men have done that from the very 
beginning, and their wars have gotten worse, not better. The pro- 
gressive evolution of their intellect and knowledge has led to a 
progressive evolution in their knowledge of how to kill each other, 
and they have used it. They kill many more with firearms than 
they ever did with sticks and stones. War lust, said Chang Ping-lin 
was “something that tigers and leopards do not have; it is pos- 
sessed by men alone.” That is how “we can tell that, from the 
lowest organisms to mammals to man, good advances and so 
does evil .” 362 

And so it was with pleasure and pain. Amoebas, he said, are 
easily pleased; men are not. But, the more men can enjoy, the 
more they desire, and the more pained they are if their desires are 
not met . 363 The greater their hopes, the greater their disappoint- 
ments. Indeed, the greater their enjoyment of life, the greater their 
fear of death. Thus, death is harder for the rich than for the poor, 
and harder for the poor than for horses and cattle, and harder for 
horses and cattle than for fish and turtles . 364 

Not everything in that argument was a “truism,” but there was 
something to it, even though not, perhaps, enough to lead to this 
conclusion: 

In ancient times, good and evil were slight. Today, good and evil are 
great. In ancient times, pain and pleasure were slight. Today, pain and 
pleasure are great. But, if that is so, should those whose goal is goodness 
and pleasure look on evolution as the greatest good fortune or as the 
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murders, if Chie and Chou had not been kings their cruelty could 
never have reached so many. 376 But “no government” would not 
work if peoples could still have territories, for without govern- 
ments the peoples of the world would still fight each other for the 
best territories, for the warm places, for places in the sun. “Why,” 
asked Chang Ping-lin, “do the Russians dare talk of *no govern- 
ment’?— Because their land is so bitterly cold that . . . they have no 
fear that other peoples would want to take it.” Therefore “no 
government” would only work if the peoples of the world agreed 
to move every year, taking turns in the good places. 377 

But even that could never root out all evil. For the root of all 
evil was not in government, nor in property, but in us: “Even if 
over all the earth there were no governments and no territories, 
even if there were disarmament and communism, still wounding, 
killing, and destroying could not be stopped.” 378 For men would 
still possess a murderous “sense of self” (wo chien ). “Killing,” 
said Chang Ping-lin, “is what we hate, but the root of killing can- 
not be broken. For if you wish to break the root of killing, you 
must first break one’s sense of self, and, if you break that, you will 
also break off life.” 379 

But there was the solution! Break off human life, not, of 
course, through genocide or geno-suicide, for killing was “what we 
hate,” but through refusing to transmit life. 380 The human race 
could let itself die out. It could willingly become extinct. Extinc- 
tion was nirvana! 

All other forms of life would (somehow) have to cease as well, 
lest evolution repeat itself and bring man back. And the world 
would have to cease, lest it bring life back. But, as the wise already 
knew, the world really existed only in the eye of the beholder, and 
so would vanish when the eye did, although that, admitted Chang 
Ping-lin, “cannot be explained to ordinary people.” 381 Still, even 
ordinary people should be able to conceive of stopping evolution 
by stopping life. And, if only they could, they could cause the 
death of evil. 

It seemed so logical. And yet I suspect Buddhist masters of old 
would have been unimpressed. I fear they would only have shaken 
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indeed, as we have seen, be made to sound Kropotkinian, Wu 
Chih-hui did not make it sound so, for he pitted it not only against 
our jen yii but also against our i-ch’uan , our biological inheritance, 
forgetting that Kropotkin’s main point was that our liang Itsin was 
part of our biological inheritance. 392 

When Wu Chih-hui pitted our moral consciousness against our 
bestial inheritance, therefore, he sounded more Huxleian than 
Kropotkinian, as he and Li Shih-tseng both did when they made 
liang hsin sound Hsun-tzian and intellectual instead of Mencian 
and emotional— or instinctual. “Man is an animal,” said Li Shih- 
tseng: “He has evolved from apes to become man. His original 
bestial nature he has not yet shed, and so he knows only emotional 
love.” But eventually he would know “intellectual love,” which 
would be far better, because it would be extendable to all peo- 
ple. 393 “At the present stage of human evolution,” added Wu 
Chih-hui, “moral consciousness is still no match for heredity.” 394 
But moral consciousness would win in the end. Indeed there were 
already encouraging signs: “The so-called superior races without 
exception are those that have a relatively large number of people 
whose moral consciousness is winning.” 395 Moral consciousness 
would win because people were getting wiser. 

Growth in wisdom, of course, could have been explained (up 
to a point) biologically. Better brains could be naturally selected. 
And Li Shih-tseng had indeed once listed wisdom as just another 
step in natural evolution. Evolution, he said, had started with 
gases (good old Neo-Confucian ch’i) and then gone to liquids and 
then to solids and then to organisms, from the simple to the com- 
plex, and then to man “from the stupid to the smart” and to so- 
ciety “from the benighted to the relatively right.” 396 He admitted 
natural selection into his progression, admitting that the principle 
“The strong survive” was inviolable, but he said that with men 
that meant “The strong in knowledge survive,” 397 and both he and 
Wu Chih-hui spoke as if that meant strong in moral knowledge 
that could be learned by using our present heads, not waiting for 
better ones. Both Li Shih-tseng and Wu Chih-hui spoke, in Confu- 
cian fashion, as if we biologically already had everything we needed. 
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There was something even less biological, however, about Li 
Shih-tseng’s claim that evolution was now moving “from the be- 
nighted to the relatively right.” And other Anarchists used the 
same sort of language. Wu Chih-hui said that “truth and justice 
move every day towards progress.” And the very first paragraph 
in the Hsin shih-chi said that the goal of revolution— and evolu- 
tion— was “reason,” and that “everything not in accord with 
reason should be done away with,” so that mankind might “pro- 
gress ever closer towards what is right” \yu chin yii kuei cheng- 
tang ]. 399 

But such language was Hsun-tzian-Confucian. It brought to 
mind Confucius’s dictum “Conquer yourself and return to pro- 
priety,” 400 and Hsun Tzu’s insistence that self-conquest must be 
rational. It was at any rate strange Darwinism and Kropotkinism, 
for it seemed to give man not only innate feelings of solidarity 
with other creatures but an innate ability to know, or to learn, 
“the good.” But that meant that man could know the good, 
could know the right, before he could get there, before he could 
evolve there, and that meant that there must be a good or a right 
“out there” to be known. Evolution’s good existed before evolu- 
tion. Mankind was becoming more and more what it “was meant 
to be.” But, if that did not imply design again, then it implied a 
Platonic ideal or a Confucian Tao still embarrassingly transcen- 
dent. The idea that anything should be on earth as it is in Heaven 
was simply very hard to ground in biology— which was where 
Kropotkin had started. 

Evolution had again turned into enlightenment, with no one 
admitting that that meant there was more to it than met the eye. 
And, turning into enlightenment, evolution very easily came 
back to the theory of natural rights. This can be seen in the very 
title of the foremost Tokyo Anarchist paper, the T’ien i pao, 
probably best translated as “The journal of natural rights,” al- 
though more literally “The journal of heavenly rights,” Both the 
Tokyo and Paris groups of Chinese Anarchists came to believe 
that the watchwords of the French Revolution, Liberte, Egalite, 
Fratemite (although Wu Chih-hui consistently listed them in the 
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But now that description seemed more and more apt 405 — because 
his countrymen were not responding to Hsin shih-chi. "They have 
already soundly slept through a hundred weeks," he said. “I 
wonder how we shall celebrate the Hsin shih-chi’s two hundredth 
issue!" But when he glumly concluded that "every people has its 
habitual nature, and it is not at all easy to change it," 406 he was 
admitting that the trouble lay in bad habits. And habits could be 
changed. His people could wake up. When he sneeringly said in his 
essay “Pity the Pigtailed Chinaman" that "the Chinese are truly 
the most loyal and faithful of slave races,” 407 what he meant was, 
“but they need not be.” 

And that was the conviction that underlay even the most shock- 
ing Chinese anti-Chinese statement in Hsin shih-chi, a statement 
that on the face of it seemed to mark the lowest point in sixty 
years of expression of lessening Chinese self-respect. This was the 
statement of a wisely anonymous Chinese visitor, recently arrived 
in Europe, who sent Hsin shih-chi a report entitled “Thoughts on 
Viewing Prostitutes,” which he began and concluded in this wise: 

During my recent stay in Paris, I went to see the public prostitutes, 
and suddenly realized the way the Westerners make progress. ... I 
saw the public prostitutes of Paris and can only deeply sigh that the 
Chinese race is unfit and deserves defeat . 408 

Now how could any "Son of the Yellow Emperor” say that? 
Surely this was one of the most remarkable Chinese sentences that 
Darwinian vocabulary had ever gotten itself into-except that it 
did not really mean what it seemed to mean. The prostitute-viewer 
had not actually concluded that the Chinese race would be over- 
whelmed because white women, on close inspection, were over- 
whelming. He had, it is true, been intrigued by their physical 
attributes, but it was not their physical attributes that had led him 
to his conclusion. 

Originally, he said, he and two Chinese friends had been "just 
looking” when they chose to step over the threshold of a Paris 
house of prostitution. So, when they were shown a circle of very 
scantily clad young females, they had taken a good look. And low 
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The Anarchists, therefore, believed, in theory at least, even 
though one can still find racial slurs in their publications, 420 that 
every race was basically fit and deserved to survive. So they be- 
came less afraid of confessing kinship with races that seemed “en- 
dangered species.” They dared at last to take a stand with the 
“victim races” or, indeed, with “the other victim races,” as few 
of their countrymen had dared before them. 

The revolutionary writer who called himself “Ling Shih” had 
seemed all alone in 1904, when he cried out, “The plight of the 
blacks is ours also! All of us in the world who are under domina- 
tion by the whites are blacks!” Moved by a translation of a book 
called Hei nu hsu t'ien lu (The black slaves’ lament to Heaven) 
written by an American woman named Ssu-t’u-huo (Maria W. 
Stewart?), he had exclaimed, “Alas, who says the blacks are 
really an inferior race with evil natures and no souls!” He had 
cursed “mad whites” who claimed to be a higher race and who 
wanted to rule all others. “The whites,” he had said, “in the name 
of civilization practice barbarism. Truly they are cruel and inhu- 
man.” And he had finally written, “With the tears 1 shed for the 
black people I weep for our yellow people.” 421 

With those words he had sown the first seeds of Chinese interest 
in “Third-World solidarity,” but the Anarchists now sowed many 
more. They too loved to write of “white barbarity,” 422 and with 
their faith in the evolutionary rightness of mutual aid they at last 
deemed it only natural for victimized races to stand together. And 
yet what was unique and all-important about the Anarchists’ stand 
with other races was their insistence that their stand was not a 
racial stand. For the enemy, they insisted, was not the white race; 
it was the white race’s governments, just as within China itself the 
enemy was not the Manchu race but the Manchu government. 423 

The Anarchists, therefore, were not just trying to rally one race 
or many races against another in an evolutionary racial war. They 
were trying ultimately to rally all peoples against all governments, 
for “government,” they cried, “is the source of all evil”— whatever 
Chang Ping-lin might think. 424 And government was an affliction 
still suffered by all peoples. All peoples were in the same boat, 
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the law of the jungle. So the name of the Anarchist journal, the 
THen i pao (Natural right, or Heavenly right) came to resound with 
the most fearsome of its ancient connotations. For the Anarchists 
found in Darwinism a natural right, a Heavenly right, to wipe their 
enemies— “evolution’s enemies”— off the face of this earth. 

They did not, of course, do it. For the Anarchists never came to 
power (if Anarchists by definition ever can). A revolution came, 
and they helped it come, but it was not theirs; it was the Repub- 
licans’. And it was not even the Republicans* for very long. It be- 
came Yuan Shih-k’ai’s and then the warlords’. And, although the 
warlords brought anarchy enough, it was not the kind the Anar- 
chists had in mind. 

Anarchism was rejected as a “viable Way.” It did not seem 
practical enough— or nationalistic enough. When everyone else was 
shouting that, one way or another, nationalism was the only thing 
that could save China, the Chinese Anarchists decried nationalism, 
although clearly for nationalistic reasons. Wu Chih-hui insisted 
that opposing nationalism did not mean selling out the nation. 433 
Instead, he protested, the Anarchists’ program for revolution was 
actually “the perfect policy for saving [China] from a melon- 
carving,” 434 And Li Shih-tseng added that “obstructing the revolu- 
tion out of fear of melon-carving is like saying to someone about 
to die of asphyxiation, ‘Don’t open the window or you’ll catch 
cold.’” 435 But most people were unconvinced. Even most Revolu- 
tionaries seemed to feel that a revolution that promised no govern- 
ment when it was over would not only court disaster but guarantee 
it. Most Chinese patriots longed for a government, a government 
that would do something, that would save them. And even the 
Anarchists themselves came to admit that no-government was an 
ideal many years away. 436 So most of them went into government. 

But what, then, is important about the Anarchists? They helped 
further set things up for the Marxists. They helped further convert 
many people to certain beliefs from which it was very easy to be 
converted to Marxism. They helped many intellectual Chinese, 
therefore, to become Marxists. But surely not all those interested 
in anarchism became Marxists, and not all those converted to 
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Marxism were first Anarchists. Therefore, Chinese anarchism is not 
important just as an historical cause or an historical stage. Almost 
more important, to us, is the simple fact that the appeal of anar- 
chism provides a “retrospective preview” of the appeal of Marxism. 
Marxism proved attractive to Chinese for the very same reasons 
that anarchism (initially) proved attractive— plus a very few more, 
which made a very great difference. 

Both anarchism and Marxism spoke to the same Chinese hopes 
and fears, and both with only slight differences gave the same 
encouragement. Both offered a “Darwinian” social “science” to 
dispel the Darwinian fear that China would not survive. Both in- 
sisted that the Tao was for order, not disorder, that evolution 
was moral, and that China’s enemies were evil. Both saved China 
from “backwardness” by declaring that the contest they seemed 
to be losing was not the contest. Both denied the natural rightness 
of a world of warring states and warring races. Both disarmed the 
seeming enemy— the white race— by declaring it not the enemy. 
Both substituted “a system" as an international enemy afflicting 
the white race more than any other. So both promised that the 
last could be first. Both said that evolution was for fraternity, 
equality, and liberty, but both put equality before liberty, 437 And 
both said that evolutionary struggle was a struggle between the 
forces of light and the forces of darkness, so that fraternity meant 
only fraternity with the forces of light. Both gave a natural right 
as right as any divine right to revolution, and in effect to ven- 
geance. Both promised that evolutionary revolution must succeed. 
So both promised China certain victory. Both promised China 
perfect fitness. Both promised that China, once again, could be 
the fittest. 

What Marxism offered that anarchism did not, besides, even- 
tually, a Sinified landlord enemy closer to home than any govern- 
ment, and so an even greater source of explosive power born of 
hatred born of suffering, was an organization, a party, that seemed 
capable of carrying out evolution’s work. The Marxists were 
“practical.” The Anarchists were not. Moreover the Marxists soon 
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On May 7, 1912, seven months after the Republican Revolution, 
ex-Provisional President Sun Yat-sen proclaimed to China that 
Darwin’s day was over. “The idea that all must struggle against 
each other to survive,” he said, “is already a theory out of date. 
Today in the evolution of the human race there is no way to sur- 
vive except by helping one another.” 1 The Anarchists must have 
been pleased. But one wonders whether Sun Yat-sen was think- 
ing first of the human race, or of China, or of the Republicans. 

Three months later, invited to Peking by President-fast-be- 
coming-Dictator Yuan Shih-k’ai, he repeated the same theme: 

Before the twentieth century, the nations of Europe invented a new- 
fangled struggle-for-existence theory, which for a time influenced every- 
thing. Every nation assumed that “the survival of the fittest” and “the 
weak are the meat of the strong” were the vital laws on which to estab- 
lish a state. They even went so far as to say that “might is the only 
right, there is no reason.” This kind of theory in the early days of the 
evolution of European civilization had its uses. But, from the vantage 
point of today, it appears a barbaric form of learning . 2 

And three months later still, although no longer in Peking, he 
repeated it once again : 

Darwin’s thesis that there was only “the right of might” in the 
world and no “reason” was widely parroted by later scholars, who took 
“the right of might” absolutely to be the world’s only true principle. 
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But, testing this against my conscience, I felt that I could not agree. For 
1 sincerely thought that, although “the right of might” might indeed be 
in accord with the progress of natural evolution, still our naturally 
endowed consciences made reason difficult to deny. [I concluded], 
therefore, that evolutionary selection is the barbaric, material way of 
progressive evolution, but that reason and conscience are the way of 
progressive evolution for morality and civilization. 3 

Fairly or unfairly, Charles Darwin was being discredited. Evolu- 
tion itself was now said to have passed him by. His own theory 
was passe, no longer fit, “barbaric.” Darwin’s day, said Sun Yat- 
sen, ought to be over. 

But of course it was not. Only five months after he said he dis- 
agreed with Darwin, and seventeen days before Yuan Shih-k’ai 
had the leading Republican challenger in parliament, Sung Chiao- 
jen, assassinated, Sun Yat-sen already saw the calligraphy on the 
wall, and went back to Darwin, back to the first lesson Darwin 
ever taught the Chinese: “While this twentieth century is a world 
governed by the struggle for survival and the survival of the fittest, 
how can government, industry, or anything progress without strug- 
gle and competition?” 4 He meant, of course, parliamentary 
struggle, peaceful party struggle, but the assassination of Sung 
Chiao-jen ended all that. 

The Revolution of 1911, as a Republican revolution, failed, 
and, when it did, Chinese had to ask all over again, “Now what?” 
And when they did that, struggle began all over again, and Darwin, 
all over again, was part of it, on all sides. So his day was not over. 
And yet his first and most important day was— the day of Dar- 
winian revolution. His second day, from the Revolution of 1911 
until the time his “ism” was eclipsed or superseded by Marxism, 
was in large part only a repeat of the first. It is true there were 
more Darwinian footprints in more essays than ever before, so that 
many have been fooled into thinking that Darwin’s second day 
was his day. But very few of those footprints led in new directions. 
Most only made circles on old, well-trampled ground. 

This was the era in which it was virtually impossible for children 
to get through school without having to write essays on the topic. 
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“Things compete, Heaven chooses; the superior wins, the inferior 
loses,” 5 essays probably now all lost. But, even if some could be 
found, although there might be much revolutionary talk in them, 
I doubt that one would find much that was revolutionary. For 
even the schoolchildren’s mentors, even the editors and authors of 
The New Youth, the most famous and influential magazine of Dar- 
win’s second day, had very few ideas that were truly new (al- 
though many may have been independently thought up anew). It 
was the youth that was new, not their ideas. The whole May Fourth 
period, which The New Youth did so much to inspire, has been 
vastly overemphasized as a period of new thought. It was a period 
of the propagation of new thought. What was new was China’s 
first “modern” student generation, ready at last to be affected by 
new thought. But almost all of the “new ideas,” with only a few 
notable exceptions, already had been had— by Yen Fu, Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, Sun Yat-sen, and Wu Chih-hui. At least this was true of Dar- 
winian ideas. Darwinian ideas can be found in essay after essay, 
on page after page. Every Darwinian theme that we have yet seen 
can be found— but very few new ones. 

So we do have a right— if not, for humanitarian reasons, an 
obligation— to stop this study at the end of the first day, even 
though we must take one fleeting glance at the second day in 
order to ask our ultimate question: What, when all was said and 
done, did Darwin do to China? 

During his second day, Darwin served first as the patron saint 
of the New Culture Movement. But the New Culture Movement 
was really only a resumption of the cultural revolution started by 
Liang Ch’i-ch’ao in 1902, but suspended during the “real revolu- 
tion” of 1911, while people waited to see whether or not that 
revolution would solve everything— or anything. It did not. Yuan 
Shih-k’ai crushed the Second Revolution, and bequeathed the 
nation to a very motley crew of “warlords.” When all that was 
clear, Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei, Ch’en Tu-hsiu, Hu Shih, Lu Hsun, and 
many others resumed the cultural revolution, partly because they 
despaired of safely being able to do anything else, and partly be- 
cause they soberly concluded, for the time being, that a cultural 
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revolution would have to precede a political revolution— or even 
reform— after all. 

All the New Culture Movement’s most famous cries, cries 
against Confucius, the ancestors, and the family, cries for “Mr. 
Science,” “Mr. Democracy,” and “The Literary Revolution,” all 
had been raised more than a decade before. Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
had called for a “literary revolution” in 1902. 6 The Anarchists, 
though no friends of his, had called for a “writing system revolu- 
tion” in 1907. 7 Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, as we have seen, helped start the 
revolt against Confucius in 1902, and the Anarchists gleefully 
carried that on too in 1907 (“Confucius, in the barbaric period, 
could recognize a few more characters than other people.”) 8 And 
in the same year they called for an “ancestor revolution” as the 
first step in a “family revolution” (and they were not trying to get 
their ancestors to rise up.) 9 

The New Culture Movement’s cries were all cries Darwin had 
backed before, and he now backed them again in the same old 
way. He was the patron saint of the New Culture Movement for 
two simple reasons. First, his theory, so the New Culture Move- 
ment’s leaders still insisted, “proved,” as Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had said 
it had years before, that “the present surpasses the past and the 
future surpasses the present.” 10 That was the faith behind the 
Anarchists’ injunction to tsun chin po ku (respect the present and 
belittle the past) 11 and the Communists’ later injunction to hou 
chin po ku (extol the present and belittle the past). But second, 
his theory “proved” that the modern was not just better than the 
old; the modern was fit, and the modern alone made fit. Darwinian 
fears were still very much alive, and the New Culture, therefore, 
was still to fit China for survival. “All that counts,” wrote Lu 
Hsun, “is our preservation. We should ask only whether or not 
something has any power to preserve us, not whether or not it is 
of our ‘national quintessence’ [our cultural best].” 12 And Lu Hsun 
obviously thought China’s old culture, her cultural best, had no 
such power: “Just look at our society; cannabalism, banditry, 
murder, traffic in human beings, phallic worship, black magic, 
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polygyny, . . . everything in our ‘national quintessence’ is in per- 
fect accord with the culture (?) of barbarians.” 13 

Lu Hsun still saw the New Culture Movement as a Darwinian 
matter of life and death— China’s life and death. That was clear, 
he said, even in the realm of literature: “Hereafter, we really do 
have only two roads. One is to embrace our ancient writing style 

and die. The other is to discard our ancient writing style and 

« ft 14 
survive. 

But what of those who disagreed? What of those who defended 
the “national quintessence” and opposed the New Culture? It has 
been often said that those who did also opposed Darwin, that see- 
ing the West’s true face, so they thought, in World War I, they re- 
jected the West and science— and Darwin’s science first of all. 

Perhaps some did. Lu Hsun later said that many Chinese cursed 
Darwin during World War 1. 15 In 1930, Lu Hsun blamed misinter- 
pretations of Darwin’s theory at the time of World War I for the 
fact that the term evolution was in 1930 falling out of use. 16 And 
certainly Darwin’s two greatest Chinese apostles were disenchanted 
enough with the West in World War I to cast doubts, at least, on 
the benefits of their Sage’s legacy. Yen Fu muttered in 1918: 
“Having witnessed seven years of China’s Republic and four years 
of Europe’s bloodiest war in history, I feel that the European 
race’s last three hundred years of evolutionary progress have all 
come down to nothing but four words: selfishness, slaughter, 
shamelessness, and corruption.” 17 And Liang Ch’i-ch’ao in 1919 
echoed that view in his famous Ou yu hsin-ying lu chie lu (Selec- 
tions from a record of impressions on travels in Europe). 

“The material progress of the last one hundred years,” he said, 
“has been several times that of the preceding three thousand years, 
and yet, not only has our human race not gotten happiness out of 
it, it has brought us a host of disasters.” 18 And those disasters he 
traced back to the theories of evolution and individualism! The 
Origin of Species * “thousands of words,” said Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, 
“all came down to ten: ‘the struggle for survival and the survival 
of the fittest’.” And those ten words spelled trouble: 
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of Western culture than Liang Ch’i-ch’ao ever became, but he 
wrote his most famous work, Tung Hsi wen-hua chi ch’i che- 
hsueh (The cultures of East and West and their philosophies) in 
answer to the starkest of Darwinian questions, “Can Oriental cul- 
ture in the end survive ?” 23 and he found a perfectly ingenious Dar- 
winian way to answer, “Yes.” 

The three greatest cultures of the world, he said. Western, 
Chinese, and Indian, represented three very different ways of life, 
the way of struggle, the way of harmony or accommodation, and 
the way of escape, and each was a natural product of evolution. 
Moreover, each was good or proper or fit in certain circumstances 
(there was a time and place for everything), but each was also a 
stage in a sequence, an evolutionary sequence that held true or 
would hold true for all societies. And, in that sequence, the 
Western way came first— which meant that it was the most primi- 
tive. The Chinese way was advanced. China was ahead. It was in 
danger only because it had leapt ahead so early in its history that 
its material civilization, and that alone, remained underdeveloped, 
which would have been of no import had China not been now so 
rudely dragged into contact with a still-barbaric West. 

To withstand the affrontery of a first-stage culture, China 
would have to go back and re-engage in a little self-strengthening 
struggle of its own, and it would have to borrow certain things 
from the material civilization of the West, the fruits of a stunted 
spiritual growth. But China’s basic position was correct, and ad- 
vanced, and most fit. India’s way was too advanced. It was the 
way of the distant future. And India’s present position was proof 
enough that the way of the future was no way for the present. 
China’s way was the middle way. The world would have to go 
that way. And when it did, China would again be China. 

Here indeed was a way to have your Confucius and your Darwin 
too. Here was a new Darwinian defense of Chinese culture. But it 
was not very new. It was only the latest way— and the best to 
date?— of turning China’s weakness into strength. And that was 
what every single major figure that we have looked at had tried to 
do, or would try to do, from K’ang Yu-wei to Mao Tse-tung! Liang 
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Sou-ming’s thesis was only one more Chinese Darwinian attempt— 
and certainly a neat one— to contradict the wretched Westerners’ 
allegation that China was dangerously unfit. 

So, in the New Culture Movement, Darwin was still there on 
both sides. But Liang Sou-ming’s side did not win. Most Chinese 
intellectuals were no longer, if they ever had been, content with 
harmony and accommodation. They wanted to struggle. They 
wanted to win back their self-respect and win back the respect of 
the world. So the conservatives lost. Hu Shih’s “liberals,” if for 
convenience’s sake we may call them that, won on all fronts ex- 
cept the democratic. They even won, if one is content to decide 
the matter by counting converts, the great debate of 1923 over 
science and metaphysics. Whether as pragmatism or Marxism, 
“scientism,” as Daniel Kwok has called it, won the day, and we 
need not describe how easily Darwin was made the patron saint 
of that. He had been the patron saint of scientism ever since Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao’s first statement of that creed in 1904. 24 

In their continued championing of “Mr. Science,” however, and 
in their indignant denying of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s alleged allegation 
that science was “bankrupt,” 25 the liberals still agreed with the 
conservatives on one important point— that science— and Darwinian 
science— could be abused, and that it had been abused by the war- 
ring powers of the West. It was perfectly true, said Hu Shih, that 
Darwin’s theories “contained one very dangerous element,” the 
notion that “the weak are the meat of the strong,” a notion that 
was “the scourge of the present day.” 26 But “for the weak to be 
the meat of the strong,” he said, “is the way of birds and beasts; it 
is not the way of man.” The trouble was that people “took the 
way of birds and beasts to be the way of man.” 27 But that was 
pseudo-Darwinism: “Those who now uphold the theory of the 
right of might say that it is a law of evolution. But they do not 
know that above ‘natural selection’ there is still ‘human selection.’ 
‘Heaven and Earth are inhumane,* so ‘the weak are the meat of 
the strong,’ but human selection is not like that. For ‘Man can do 
better than Heaven.’” 28 
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Darwin’s theory of biological evolution has given us one great lesson. 

It has taught us to understand that biological evolution, whether by 
natural change or human choice, all comes from bit-by-bit change. . . . 
Pragmatism gets its start from Darwinism. Therefore it can recognize 
only steady bit-by-bit improvement as true and reliable evolution . 38 

Pragmatism was Hu Shih’s Darwinism, and pragmatism was some- 
thing fairly new, not so much in its gradualism or meliorism, or 
its rationalism, or even in its scientific method, however now re- 
fined, for all that was roughly in the thought of Yen Fu and Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, but in its gentleness, tolerance, and compassion. And 
yet little of that, in China proper, was to survive. Hu Shih’s prag- 
matism led from the New Culture Movement into politics, and 
there, in the arena of the second great struggle of Darwin’s second 
day, it was defeated. Humane evolution was not to be the Way. In 
politics Hu the Fit proved Hu the Unfit. 

But who then was fit?— The revolutionaries were— first the Na- 
tionalists and then the Marxists. Their fitness, of course, would 
eventually “grow out of the barrel of a gun,” 39 but, before things 
came to that, they began, especially from 1920 to 1926, to prove 
themselves “fitter” than the reformers in their intellectual argu- 
ments, which were very similar to those made by the original Re- 
publican Revolutionaries from 1905 to 1911. Sun Yat-sen, the 
“originalest” Republican Revolutionary, now preparing in Canton 
for his anti-warlord Northern Expedition, was the man of the 
hour, and he, of course, had all his old Darwinian arguments for 
revolution still to draw upon; but now there were also Marxists, 
sometimes helping him, sometimes helping themselves, and the 
Marxists had their own reasons for revolution. 

Most of their reasons were similar to Sun Yat-sen’s. The Marx- 
ists too believed in fixed evolutionary stages. They believed, as 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu said, that “from feudalism to republicanism and 
from republicanism to socialism— this is the fixed path of evolu- 
tion.” 40 And they believed, of course, that one had to struggle 
from stage to stage. They agreed with Wang Hsing-kung that “a 
struggle philosophy is an evolutionary philosophy.” 41 And they 
believed that revolution was necessary for survival. 
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That last belief, however, an old evolutionary favorite of the 
Republicans, again threatened paradoxically to turn revolution 
against evolution. As Ch’en Tu-hsiu put it: 

If an intellectually immature and unorganized people like the Chi- 
nese, pressed harder and harder every day by outside aggression, both 
political and economic, do not adopt the precipitate progress of revolu- 
tion, will time allow us the gradual progress of evolution ? 42 

Revolutionary progress was the only way the backward could 
catch up. Evolutionary progress seemed a luxury for the advanced. 

That conclusion did not, however, mean that the revolutionaries 
were ready to surrender Darwin and evolution to the reformers. 
Evolution and revolution, said Chou Fo-hai, only seemed contra- 
dictory: “Actually the two are like a person’s two legs.” Anticipat- 
ing (or perhaps suggesting?) Mao Tse-tung’s later metaphor, Chou 
Fo-hai insisted that to get anywhere one had to walk on two legs 
and that one leg could not do without the other. “And just so,” he 
said, “we can say that natural evolution cannot do without man- 
made revolution, nor man-made revolution do without natural 
evolution.” 43 

It was at this point that Marx put forward his best foot. Chou 
Fo-hai said, “I really respect Marx,” 44 and Ts’ai Ho-sen, the friend 
who perhaps converted Mao Tse-tung to Marxism, 45 gave the 
reason why: “As I see it, the marrow of Marxism is its synthesis 
of revolution and evolution.” 45 

That synthesis, real or imagined, gave Marx tremendous power, 
for it seemed to mean that Marx had gone beyond Darwin, that he 
had become a “Super-Darwinist.” Marx had supposedly proved 
that revolution was evolution’s way for man, by discovering in 
class struggle the social law that corresponded to the biological law 
of the struggle for existence. As a Japanese, cited in The New 
Youth, reported Engels’s words at Marx’s funeral, “Darwin made 
clear individual biological evolution; Marx made clear human so- 
cial evolution,” 47 or as a Chinese Marxist put it, “One discovered 
the hidden secrets of the biological world; the other discovered the 
true nature of human history.” 48 Marx was the Social Darwinist. 
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I Yin had named the task and Darwin made sense of it. The fit- 
test would awaken the less fit, or the fittest would awaken the rest 
of the fit and lead them against the unfit. It was the task o f the 
Kuomintang, and that was the task of the Communist Party. And 
each thought its task sacred. “Without the Kuomintang,” Chiang 
K’ai-shek would say, “there would be no China.” 55 “Without the 
efforts of the Communist Party,” Mao Tse-tung would counter, 
“China’s independence and liberation are impossible.” 53 With two 
prescient groups, each convinced it was the fittest one in the East, 
a showdown was inevitable. 

Even without the threat of the other, however, each was con- 
vinced that, while the people were waking up, the fittest would 
have to dictate. Sun Yat-sen spoke of the necessity of “political 
tutelage.” Ch’en Tu-hsiu spoke— more openly— of the necessity of 
“enlightened dictatorship.” But that was not a new Way. It was 
the famous Way Liang Ch’i-ch’ao had taken up from Republican 
Revolutionary Ch’en T’ien-hua’s suicide note! 54 And Ch’en Tu- 
hsiu knew that full well, and yet he still said, “China’s reformation 
will have to go through a period of enlightened dictatorship.” 55 
He said: 

I dare boldly state that, unless we instigate a policy of strict inter- 
ventionism in politics and education, there will never be a day of rem- 
edy for the corruption and degeneration of our Chinese race. Our only 
hope, therefore, is to hope that people of conscience, knowledge, and 
ability from throughout the land will band together and as soon as pos- 
sible create in name and fact an enlightened dictatorship, which can 
rescue us from below the basic level of humanity and raise us up above 
it . 56 

Some of Ch’en Tu-hsiu ’s fellow Communists criticized his use 
of Liang Ch’i-ch’ao’s old term, but they did not criticize his con- 
cept. Chang Sung-nien, who had been reading a lot of Lenin and 
Trotsky, wrote from Paris: 

We should not say “enlightened dictatorship” too much. We should 
always formally advocate “the dictatorship of workers and peasants” or 
“the dictatorship of the proletariat.” Although what we call “enlight- 
ened dictatorship” and “the dictatorship of the proletariat” mean the 
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same thing, we still must regrettably use the monkey-keeper’s tech- 
nique. Otherwise we will needlessly arouse resentment, which will do us 
no good. It is perfectly true, of course, that most Communists today 
know that “the dictatorship of the proletariat" does not mean the dic- 
tatorship of the entire body of the proletarian masses. It is only the 
dictatorship of the minority of the vanguard, the minority of the fore- 
runners. Even Lenin says so . 57 

Lenin believed in “enlightened dictatorship,” in party dictator- 
ship, in the dictatorship of the fit (as he saw them), and Lenin was 
becoming popular. In the April 22, 1925 “Lenin Issue” of The 
New Youth, Chiang Kuang-ch’ih quoted a “coolie” as saying, 
“Everybody knows Lenin. Before, there was Confucius, and now 
there is Lenin.” 58 And Chiang Kuang-ch’ih himself broke into 
verse: “Oh, Lenin! Your noble work is like the red sun that courses 
through the Heavens.” 59 Lenin was eclipsing Confucius and steal- 
ing light from the future Chairman. But Lenin did not enlighten a 
China totally in the dark. Chinese had already seen the need for 
what he gave them. Men as different as Ch’cn T’ien-hua, Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, Sun Yat-sen, and Ch’en Tu-hsiu had already concluded 
that enlightened dictatorship of some sort was the fittest thing for 
China. Some said China was fit for nothing else, but all believed en- 
lightened dictatorship could make China the fittest (again) the fast- 
est. Only a few ill-fated liberals violently disagreed, but they, 
needless to say, were unwilling or unable violently to resist. Their 
own non-violent weapons, of moral and intellectual persuasion were 
not persuasive enough— this time, and so party dictatorship won. 

First the Nationalists won and then the Communists won, and, 
when the Communists won, Darwin’s second day was over. For 
the Communists had the power to decree that Marx had super- 
seded Darwin-and they did. So finally we have the right to ask, 
“When all was said and done, what did Darwin do to China?” But, 
when all is said and done, that is still a most difficult question. 

In the beginning Darwin frightened China, but also at the same 
time gave it hope. For Darwin made some kind of sense out of 
China’s disastrous world plight, and even a frightening sense was 
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That last stipulation was not Darwin’s by any stretch of the 
imagination, but every Chinese Darwinist we have seen forced 
Darwin to give the underdog a chance. For the Chinese needed 
David-and-Goliath stories, despite their country’s size. Darwin 
originally, of course, seemed only to offer a cosmic pat on the 
head to the top dog, or to the King of the Mountain, or to the 
Lord of the Jungle. If Christianity, as Nietzsche said, was a religion 
for the weak, Chinese should have leapt for that, not Darwinism. 
Or they should have retreated into Buddhism. But they chose in- 
stead a top-dog philosophy and forced it to fit the underdog, 
even if that took heroic illogic. They found will power the power 
to fitten the unfit. And therefore any fit ideology had to believe 
in an evolution in which will power could overcome all odds. 

And the Thought of Mao Tse-tung fit perfectly. It championed 
the oppressed, told them that history was on their side; and that 
they had a way if they had a will. It provided an international 
enemy responsible for all China’s troubles, thereby absolving the 
Chinese “people” from all guilt for China’s weakness and concen- 
trating all blame on a minority group at home and a minority 
group abroad, so that the Chinese people could be further reas- 
sured by immediately having “friends the world over.” It pro- 
vided a Western science with an evolutionary vocabulary and 
yet a Western science that loathed the power of the West and 
called it unfit. It fit all the criteria for a fit ideology that earlier 
Chinese Social Darwinists had set up, and it claimed to have so- 
phisticated, philosophical, and scientific resolutions to all the 
theoretical contradictions that earlier Chinese Social Darwinists 
had stumbled upon, even though most of those resolutions had 
been formulated in less sophisticated language by those same early 
Chinese Social Darwinists before China had ever heard of Marx. 
The Marxists resolved the mutual struggle— mutual aid conflict, for 
example, the same way Yen Fu and Liang Ch'i-ch’ao had. Mutual aid 
was the rule within the ch’iin, or the people, and struggle was the 
rule without— the first lesson that Chinese had ever learned from 
Darwin. The Marxists simply had a slightly different ch’iin, not all 
the people, but workers and peasants (and those who aspired to 
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their consciousness), who would ch’un against capitalists and land- 
lords. If the Marxists went the earlier Social Darwinists one better, 
it was only in their repeated use of struggle to forge ch’iin unity, 

Marxists, 1 assume, would not like this analysis. They would 
probably say that Social Darwinists were not responsible for their 
victory, that capitalists, landlords, facists, and imperialists were, 
and, of course, they would, as always, have something— but 
only something. There was indeed “people power” at work at the 
end of the Communist Revolution, people power generated by 
landlord oppression, capitalist exploitation, and imperialist (at the 
last, Japanese) aggression. But that people power could have been 
tapped by many forces. (The Nationalists could have tapped it.) It 
was tapped by Marxists because there were Marxists ready to tap 
it. But the Marxists were intellectuals. Marxism proved itself fit 
intellectually long before it proved itself fit socially or politically*. 
Marxism converted intellectuals— but intellectuals who were al- 
ready converted to Darwinism. If the intellectual Marxists were 
the “prescient,” the hsien chih hsien chueh, who awakened the 
masses, China’s earlier Social Darwinists, Yen Fu, Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao, Sun Yat-sen, Li Shih-tseng, Wu Chih-hui, were the “pre- 
scient” who awakened the Marxists. They fit them for Marxism. 

Mao Tse-tung said in 1957 that “socialism, in the ideological 
struggle, now enjoys all the conditions to triumph as the fittest.” 61 
He was right. He would have been right had he said the same 
thing, as he probably did, thirty years earlier. But for him still to 
use Darwinian idiom as late as 1957 was fitting indeed, for Dar- 
winian idiom was one of the conditions for the triumphant fit- 
ness of his own Sinicized socialism. 

The above, I believe, can be defended as fact, or at least as 
seeming fact. But we cannot stop there. The question remains, “In 
fitting China for Marxism and the Thought of Mao Tse-tung, what 
did Darwin do to China?” The question must be asked. It is, in- 
deed, the question. But the answer, any answer, pulls us beyond 
the realm of fact or even seeming fact and into the realm of ex- 
ceedingly controversial opinion, into the realm of moral judgments. 
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and the reader, if there still is one, may not wish to be dragged 
there. Nevertheless, here is a personal view. 

if one can believe in Marxism, then Darwinian preparation for 
Marx, even if acknowledged, becomes preparation for a Sage, and 
any Social Darwinian nonsense along the way is of no account. If 
one cannot believe in Marx, however, any Social Darwinian non- 
sense along the way, if it lives on, does count. In my view Darwin 
did China both good and ill. He both liberated China and helped 
partially to re-enslave it. Darwin liberated China from many super- 
stitions of the past, but he helped ensnare China in new super- 
stitions of the present. Darwin’s greatest service was in revealing 
certain “facts of life” which have to be taken into account in any 
sane philosophy. The trouble, however, from the beginning, has 
been that people have been too sure that they have known what to 
make of those facts of life, and so after them has arisen a host of 
camp-follower non-facts of life (some of them, it must be admit- 
ted, the children of Darwin himself) which have led people to 
jump to all sorts of unfounded (and confounded) conclusions. A 
true discovery has led to faulty theories and then to myths— new 
myths, but not necessarily any better than many of the old. 

This has been a worldwide phenomenon. It is nothing to blame 
on the Chinese. But the Chinese have not escaped it, and some of 
the least fortunate “Darwinian” myths live on, it seems to me, in 
China today, the most important of which are the myths of the 
omnipotence of science, historical inevitability, “futurism,” “per- 
fectionism,” “prescientism” and “it’s-them-or-us-ism.” 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, China desperately 
needed science, and the scientific and technological revolution 
that Darwin, oddly enough, helped start in China has been wildly 
good for China. But, without wishing here to reopen the 1923 
Chinese debate on science and metaphysics, the belief in the om- 
nipotence of science, or even the belief that matter can know all 
that matters, seems patently absurd. The weakest idea is that any 
“social science” can make final sense out of human life, and it 
was Darwinism, not Marxism, that first convinced Chinese that 
a social science could. I have tried to point out all along how 
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insufficient and illogical Darwinian slogans are as final answers to 
anything, however disturbingly useful Darwinian analogies may be 
(and I have, of course, used them myself, even in this conclusion), 
but the naturalism of Darwin and Marx together has so impressed 
the Chinese that few are willing to entertain even the suspicion 
that there is nothing in nature enough like us to explain us, that 
we are in fact beyond analogy. 

Historical inevitability is another strange concept that owes 
much, in China, to Darwin. China encountered in Darwinism two 
seemingly contradictory theories of nature and history -of “nat- 
ural history”— at the same time: the idea that we are products of 
nature and that our behavior and history are therefore naturally 
controlled; and the idea that through science we can conquer 
nature, even our own nature, and thus “control our destiny” (ri- 
diculous phrase), that the created can best the creator (as absurd 
in natural terms as in theological). Darwin helped Chinese accept 
both at once. Marxists have stopped Chinese from wondering how 
both could be. 

Kidd-like “futurism,” introduced by Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, has taken 
China from po chiti hou ku (denigrate the present and glorify the 
past) to hou chin po ku (glorify the present and denigrate the 
past) to a futurized version of hu chin t’u yuan (neglect the near 
and plan for the distant), 6 ^ which in practice can be cruel. In prac- 
tice, of course, it is never absolute, but the theory that the present 
forever exists for and must be sacrificed to the future reaches ab- 
surdity well before it reaches infinity. 

“Perfectionism,” the idea that a perfect human being or even 
society is in the making, is another “Darwinian” idea with no Dar- 
winian evidence. To be sure, the neo-orthodoxy is unsure here. 
The latter-day Mao Tse-tung, seemed to think that “continuous 
revolution” was necessary just to Tight some sort of original bour- 
geois sin, to keep each new generation from degeneration. But still 
the faith seems to be that someday all people will evolve into spir- 
itual proletarians and that, when they do, the human species will 
be a new and infinitely better species. In the meantime, however, 
devout belief in perfectionism can have painful consequences, for 
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better or for worse, if one believes in perfectionism, then the 
washing of men’s minds becomes an act of compassion, if one 
does not, it looks like taking the mote from others’ eyes while 
overlooking the beam in one’s own. In 1906, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao— first 
even in this— almost literally called for “brain-washing.” He called 
for hsin-li hsi-ti (mind-washing). Sun Yat-sen later called for hsin- 
li chien-she (psychological reconstruction). 63 Mao Tse-tung called 
for ssu-hsiang kai-tsao (thought reform). All thought to help peo- 
ple and help evolution along. Mao Tse-tung said that “intellectual 
struggle is not like other kinds of struggle: One cannot use violent 
methods of force, one can only use subtle methods of reason.” 64 
But, when one is dead set in one’s convictions, and on evolution’s 
side, and when one gets impatient, subtlety can veer towards vio- 
lence. 

And violence brings us to the last two myths, “prescientism” 
and “it’s-them-or-us-ism.” The notion that one can be prescient 
of evolution’s Way has led some to feel that the prescient have 
special rights, if not duties, in the struggle they believe that Way 
requires. And so Darwin has ironically helped produce a new kind 
of religious know-it-all-ism, and a concomitant new kind of reli- 
gious self-righteousness and religious intolerance. Were it not for 
Hu Shih’s Darwinism, we might say that all Social Darwinism 
leads either to ruthless intolerance or a tolerance of ruthlessness. 
And Hu Shih’s tolerance was not tolerated. 

Mao Tse-tung in an angry moment (as late as 1964) swore that 
“all demons shall be annihilated.” 65 He dehumanized his enemies, 
partly in traditional hyperbole, partly in Social Darwinian “real- 
ism.” Like the Anarchists, he saw reactionaries as evolutionary 
throwbacks, who deserved extinction. The people’s enemies were 
non-people, and they did not deserve to be treated as people. 
Even Lu Hsun had warned that one should have no qualms about 
“beating dogs that have fallen in the water.” 66 And yet surely 
Mao Tse-tung usually longed to be an exorcist, not a witch-burner. 
It was only when he felt challenged that he fell back on it’s-them- 
or-us-ism. For there was a contradiction in his thought. Vestigial 
Confucianism, a belief in the power of virtuous example and in the 
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normal person’s capability for study and self-cultivation, led him 
to instruct his cadres to “cure the illness and save the patient .” 67 
Darwinism, however, led him sometimes to accept the words if 
not the Way of a Taoist Sage and “not be humane .” 68 Of course, 
in a real itVthem-or-us situation, that was not strange. And Mao 
Tse-tung had been in many. The only trouble was that he saw more 
than there were. His own experience, too much of modern Chinese 
history, and the ideas of Marx and Darwin all taught Mao Tse-tung 
that the world always had been, was, and would long, if not for- 
ever, be an it’s-them-or-us world, and that it could not be otherwise. 

The Thought of Mao Tse-tung was and remains a powerful mix- 
ture of Darwinian ironies and contradictions. It believes in a jungle 
world and yet rejects the law of the jungle, at least as an excuse 
for imperialism, even as it admits that imperialists must naturally 
do their worst. It humanely rejects Darwinian dog-eat-dog capital- 
ism, but inhumanely accepts Darwinian dog-eat-dog Marxism. 
Moral outrage is its greatest strength, but its morality is not broad 
enough to extend to all men. Science is its claim to legitimacy, 
but pseudo-science is its greatest weakness. And Darwinian myths 
are at the bottom of its pseudo-science. There is much that is un- 
deniably heroic, noble, and good in the Thought of Mao Tse-tung, 
and much that is not. But, good or bad, it is based on false claims, 
Darwinian and yet un-Darwinian, scientific and yet unscientific, 
humane and yet inhumane. When all is said and done, it seems to 
me that Huxley deserves the last word, translated back again from 
Yen Fu, “The fittest is not necessarily the best .” 69 

We could stop here, were it not for one last nagging question: 
Even if all or any of the above did happen to China, was it really 
Darwin’s doing? Darwin certainly did not accomplish the above 
single-handed. Did he really have a hand in it at all? If, as we have 
pointed out all along, much of what was called Darwinism was not 
really Darwinian, then what was it? Was Darwin accepted, or used 
and abused? And if he was abused beyond recognition, did he do 
anything? 

We have seen that Darwin was Sinicized in all directions. We 
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have seen Taoist Darwinism and Confucian Darwinism and Legalist 
Darwinism and even Buddhist Darwinism. And the Darwinism of 
many Chinese was actually a synthesis of all those Darwinisms. 
One can see something of all of them in the thought both of Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao and of Mao Tse-tung. Taoist Darwinism supported the 
idea of natural law, constant change, and a Way of history. Confu- 
cian Darwinism made that Way moral and preserved a place for 
human action, self-cultivation, and human perfection. Legalist 
Darwinism supported the dictatorship of the fittest, so that human 
action might be kept in accord with the Way, and Buddhist Dar- 
winism made clear the dreadful accountability in evolution of 
man’s every action. 

Chinese first saw Darwin through Taoist, Confucian, Legalist, 
and Buddhist eyes, and thus they first made sense of it. But, as 
they did so, they seemed to preserve all of the old choices of tra- 
ditional Chinese philosophy. Therefore, even if there was a new 
synthesis, was it not really only a synthesis of Chinese thought, 
fitting beautifully, by coincidence, with a Marxian synthesis of 
Western thought? 

Or is there not even a more devastating possibility? Might not 
all of Chinese Darwinism have been rationalization? Did not Chi- 
nese force Darwin to say what they wanted to hear and what they 
would have found some way to say by themselves if they had not 
had Darwin? Did Darwin really change men’s minds, or was he 
changed to fit men’s minds? 

There was rationalization, and rationalization is probably at 
least always half irrational. And there was Sinicization and that 
too was probably half unconscious. Surely there was a psycho- 
logical factor as well as an intellectual factor at work in Chinese 
Social Darwinism, whatever the difference. But which was more 
important? When I began this study I vainly, doubly now I realize, 
hoped to cast light on the nature of the influence of ideas. But we 
do not know enough to know how rational we are or are not. 
What really had more force in shaping modern Chinese “frames 
of mind,” traditional predispositions, new visions, or subconscious 
desires? On that level, God only knows what Darwin did to China. 
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And yet Darwin was there. His name was on men’s lips. His 
ideas in reasonably true form were somewhere in men’s heads. His 
theory was something I am convinced all the Chinese we have 
looked at tried honestly to take into account. They felt they had 
to. They did their best. People’s heads are funny things. People’s 
philosophies are wild mixtures of reasonings, feelings, and unrecog- 
nized longings. But Charles Darwin honestly entered those mix- 
tures in Chinese heads and made them different. So his influence 
was real. Chinese of course confused Darwin’s ideas and were con- 
fused by them, and of course they got confused in Chinese direc- 
tions, but small wonder. Every people has gotten confused. For 
the fact of the matter is, when all is said and done, that no one 
knows what to make of evolution. 
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CIP Ch ’ing i pao 

HCN 1 1 sin ch’ing-nien 

HHHP Hsiang hsueh hsin pao 
HMTP Hsin min ts’ung pao 

HP Hsiang pao lei tsuan 

HSC Hsin shih-chi 
KFCC Kuo fu ch’iian chi 
KFCS Kuo fu ch'ixan shu 
MP Min pao 

SLHC Hsin-hai ko-ming ch’ien shih nien chien shih-lun hsuan chi 

SWP Shih-wu-pao 

TYL Yen Fu, T’ien-yen lun 

YF Yen Fu shih wen hsuan 

YPS Liang Ch’i-ch’ao, Yin ping shish wen chi 
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ai-kuo hsin 



iCj 


bushido 



chang-ch ’eng ^ 

Chang Chi *$£ 

Chang Sung-nien 
Ch’ang Hsing Li 4c ^ % 
Che-chiang ch ’ao 
Chen-tan 

“Ch’en Hsing-t’ai hsien-sheng 
chueh ming shu” ^ e> 

Ch’en I-k’an 

Ch’en Pao-chen ?£_ ^ 

Ch’en T’ien-hua ^ ^ 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu 3j|§ £ 
cheng 

cheng tzu-ts’un ^ tj (4 
Chi Po 
ch’i |L 

ch’i ma chao ma ,$lf .1? & to 


Chia I lL ft 


Chiang Chih-yu $>f ^ 

Chiang Kuang-ch’ih fa 

Chiang- su -y S- 
Ch’iang 

Ch’iang hsueh hui $£ ^ 

chiao-chu i 

Chie 

Chie (King) 
chien-chung ft* 
chien-hsiung -k^ 
chienju {% 

“Chien Kung” J&\ 'u 
Chien Po-tsan 
ch’ien chii k’o chien 

^ *r ifa 


“Chih-kung tien-yen lun” 
Chih-na 

chin-ch ’u iifL. ffk. 
chin-hua ilt<o 
chih shih -J: 
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hai ch’iin chih ma % %Z.h 
Han Wu Ti 
Han Yii it 


fa A 

“Fak’an tz’u” -|l] 


HanYii Hw 

hao sheng chih hsin 

hao yin hao sha chih hsin 

7% Z. 

Hei nu hsu t’ien lu 

Ho Chen \i ij ^ 

Ho Hsiu 

Ho Lai-pao 

holichich’un 

hou chin po ku rfe 

hou lai chii shang -i- 

Hsi Ch’iao Shan jfc) ^0. [X/ 

hsi hsing ^ 

hsia 

Hsia Tseng-yu j[ ^ 
hsiang-lai ju tz’u 
hsiao ^ 
hsiao k ’ang *)'J^ 
hsiao min-tsu-chu-i ± 

hsiao wo • J ' $j 
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hsien 

hsien chih hsien chueh 

hsin to 
hsin-li chien-she t 
hsin-li hsi-ti o' 

“Hsin shih hsueh” 

hsing-ko 

hsiu-lien 

hsiu shou p \ ang kuan 

Hsiung Hsi-ling 
Hsiung-nu 

Hsu Chi-yii ^ ^ 

Hsu Ch’in (Chiin-mien) 

(-fffe) 

HsuHsi-lin W~$d 
Hsueh Fu-ch ’eng 
hsueh-hui f r 
hsun-cheng <J|| 

Hsun Hsu g} 
hw chin t’u yuan ^ 
hu chu 
Hu Han- min 

Hua-erh-ssu-lei 0j *% 
Huang Kuok’ang % (gj 
Huang Tsun-hsien •jjp ^ JT_ 
hun i^u. 

Hung Hsiu-ch’uan : /& ^ 'yjj 
Hung lou meng fa ^ 


z.b 

/o 


lu 


* 

chih i luan ^ 
ch’uan jjjj^ ^ 
ch’iin wei t’i, i pien wei yung 

hsin i te — - i^S -- vft^* 

icfc«n^ 

lei S|fj 

I Nai -g, $ 
p 'un sun sha — 

I Yin 

ioo mo fcwei fenui 

jang-pu cheng- ts’e H.4&X 
jen (man) A 
jen (to bear, forebearance) 
jen (compassion) 
jen chih A v <7 
jen chih suo yii t’ien pi ts’ung 
chih A- iL A'>£ 

fit*. 

jen ch’iin A. 

Jen hsueh <\ - 
jen-itao-te 

jen jen chiin-tzu /f z A ^ *5* 
Jen-lei chin-hua hsueh 

A. || lit 'it ^ 

Jen-lei kung-li || 'a" ^ 
jen U A ij 


hung shui meng shou jen-li-ch’e A 77 ^ 

jen li te chin-pu A 7^7 / 

jen ise A-^S 
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jen wei ^ 

jen yu ££ 

jou tao I? 
jung-jen ^ 

kai-liang-chu-i ItL. fL J. 
kai ssu %_j 
k ’ai-ming chuan-chih 

?*\ *h % M 

K’ang Tzu -J' 

Kao Hou fa 4. 

Kao Hsieh %) ^ 

Kato Hiroyuki j)x> ^ 
ko-chih 

“Ko kuo chung-lei k’ao” 
ko ming 

“Ko t’ien” £ ^ 
k ’o chi fu li wei jen j£j dj 

a. a&u 

K'o-hsueh yii jen-sheng-kuan 

ku chin Chung wai ^ 
ku i yu chih 
ku wei chin yung 
Ku Yen-wu !$£ fa 
“K’uang-jen jih-chi” 

A. 0 

kuei-ch’ih ^ 

kuei-chung ^ 

KumagaiGoro 

Kung fa hui t’ung ^ jj# 


K ’o-hsueh 


tfa 


Kung fa tsung lun '£ 
kung te 'ff 

Kung Ting-an (Tzu-chen) jg- 

( $ **} 

Kuo Cheng-chao ff %n 
“Kuo-chia ssu-hsiang pien- 
ch’ien i-t’ung lun” Is?) 

& » A % kw 

kuo ch ’ tin ; 
kuo-min ®1 & 

Kuo-min jih-jih pao 


Kuo Sung-t’ao fjS 4? 5", 

Kuo ts *ui hsueh pao 

kuo wang |^1 -xZ 

Kuo wen hui pien |^) |§£&|) 

Lao Wu ^ i 
le-li-chu-i ^ £»J £ 

Lei Feng ^ ||- 
li {rites, propriety) 
li (reason, principle) 
li (force, effort) ^ 

/i (profit) |/J 

/i yu |? Jl z$ 

Uchi If %t> 
li-chi-hsin %<\ Oj 
“Li chi yii ai t'a” ■%') 6 

Li Hung-chang ^ ^ 

li i erh fen shu - fa 'if fjji 

Li Shih-tseng ^ ^ 


1 
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pai-hua & %$ 

p’ai K'ung 

P*an-hu -§| 

paochiao & %(_ 

pao chung, pao kuo, pao chiao 

an a & 

Pao huang pao iX % 

Pao kuo hui 


Pao-yii f i. 

Pi Yung-nien ^ -4" 

P ! i Chia-yu % 

“PH Han” If) 


“Pu hsiu— wo ti tsung-chiao” 

**s- 

pujen yf^V. 

pu jen jen chih hsin flj A*. 

Z. 

pu-k’o-ssu-i X- *1 'th, 

son min chu-i jL 

san shih A 

shan ch 'un j|- 

Shan hai ching J-< 

shan yu shan pao; o yu o pao 

shang uw 

she-hui-chu-i %_ 

shen-ming chih chou 8ft 

4_f 


%% v 

shou pen fen y* 

“Shu Hou-kuan Yen shih tsui- 

chin cheng-chien” 'g 
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Shun 

“Shuo ch'iin” % 

Shuo wen 5ZL 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien 5 ) Jlj 
ssu-hsiang kai-tsao £§. it 

fe ^ -ffe 

Ssu-t’u-huo j£/f 1% 

Supao 

Su Tung-p’o jj£ ^ 

Sun Wen (Yat-sen) X 

4J-0 

Sung Chiao-jen ifi \ n 

“Sung wen shen” ^ 

ta-che hung ch H fan hung ch H 

ta Han-tsu-chu-i K_ ^ 

i-k 

ta min-tsu-chu-i ^ 

i- Jk 

Ta t’ung hsueh-hsiao K. f£] 

tawo 
Tai-yu 
fai £ 

f’ai (womb) ^ 

f’ai chiao %c> '%&. 

fai-p’ing ^-f- 

fan ch Hang p H ma (£. $j} 

T’an Ssu-t’ung js] 

“T’an-t’an-tzu” ^ 

T’ang Hsiao-wen yj 


T’angTs’ai-ch’ang 
fdo-fe jjt ^ 

Tao-te fa-lii chin-hua chih li 

t’ao-t’ai ?£} 7 K 
Ti IK 
ti-chHu 

t’i-yung $ 

fieri K. 

T’ien an men K -fc P ^ 

f’ien chih 

fien-hsia K. 

t’ien-hsiah chHin 

fien-hsia wei kung K'f- $D £ 

t Hen hsing K_ fcp 

T'ien i pao Kkfr 
fien ming 

t’ien pu pien, tao i pu pien Jk 

fien sui jen yuan 
*Ye« tijen it/A, 
f’ien tse K 4 % 
fien-yen-chia Kvfc fc- 
t’ien-yen chih ming K. 7$. t *>p~ 
tow chih pu tou li f ^ ^fs, 

tsa-chiao 

Tsai pan ch ’ien-yen % 

Tsai-t’ien ^ ^ 

Ts’ai Ho-sen 

Ts’ai Yin (Yeh-min)if- '* (>£ 

Ts’ai Yuan-p’ei ^ 
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wu chung-sheng Jjjft ^ 

“Wu chung t’an yuan 

“Wu chung yu lai” d? J-jL 

wu fa wu Vien ^ 

WuHan 

wu jen-lei j$L A- 
Wu Ju-lun 

wu shih-chie ^ ^ 

Wu Sung 

wu-wei 

“Wuwulun” 

Wu Yueh 


Yang Tu 4| j£ 

YangTzu^^ 

yon# wei Chung yung %to 

, t $ 

Yao 

yao mo kuei kuai'k^fijj^ %_,]%£ 


Yen Fu chuan ||| 

yen~shih-p ’ i-li-ch 'mm 

*£**;&£ 

y* A 

yiyi chung jjf g ^ 
Ym^-huan chih lueh 
Yoshida Shoin ^ 
yu-che sheng-ts’un, lieh-che 
mieh-wang ^4) 

yu sheng lieh I*- 

“Yii chih ssu sheng kuan” 


yu chin yu kuei cheng-tang 
/£> -n £> it J, -< r# 


S/ iit fe* 

y« kung yi shan ^ 'o' f/p ill 
“Yuan ch’iang” fa^ ^ 

Yuan Shih-k’ai 
“Yuan Tao” Jff* *£ 
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Acquired characteristics: inheritance of, 
101. 103: karma and, 300 
Adaptation, alternative to competition, 
408-410 

Africa, 313; example to China, 95- 
Agassiz, Louis, 12 

Aggression, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao on, 266 
Alcock, Rutherford, on survival of the 
strong, 3j i 

Allen, Young J., preacher of progress, 5 
Altruism: Kidd on, 281-283; vs. reason, 
285 

America, 124, 270: imperialism in, 310; 

democracy in, 346-347 
American Indians. See Red men 
American Revolution, 183 
Analects, 32. See also Confucius 
Anarchists: and Darwin, 370-433; ideo- 
logues, 370-371; activists, 370-371; 
science of, 372-389; and Kropotkin’s 
Great Revision, 389-411; social Dar- 
winism of, 411-433; and Chang Ping- 
Un, 419-420; faith in progress, 420- 
422; on natural rights, 423, 426; and 
Confucianism, 426; on race, 426-429; 
on revolution, 429-430; and violence, 
430-431; and nationalisn, 431; and 
Marxism, 431-433; and New Culture 
Movement, 438 

Ancestors: revolt against, 198-216, 438- 
filial piety attacked, 203-205 
Anti-Confucian Movement, initiated by 
Yen Fu, 225-226; see also p'ai K'ung 
Anti-Darwinism, and K’ang Yu-wei, 7, See 
also under Darwinism 


Anti- imperialism: and the new morality, 
236-316: and the moral imperative, 309 
Anti-Manchu revolution, 181-185. 319. 

See also Social revolution 
Aristotle, 239-24Q 
Artificial selection, vs. natural, 354 
Ascending Peace, Age of, 28, 1 49 
Assassination, tactic of Anarchists, 371, 
429,430 

Assimilation, racial: Bluntschii on, 332- 
333; Wang Ching-wci on, 334 
Australia, 131, 313 

Bakunin, Mikhail, 370, 413 
Barbarians: Chinese so labeled, 95^ 142; 
and freedom, 189: fate of, 312; Man- 
chus as, 324 
Bates, W,, 392 
Bellamy, Edward, 21 

Bentham, Jeremy, lj^ 254, 412, 440; on 
utilitariansim, 245: source for Liang 
Ch’i-ch’ao, 247, 249-250, 252: moral- 
ity of, 255 

Bergson, Henri, 203, 489n405 
Bernal, Martin, 356 
Bible, the, 9 

Bismarck, Otto von, militancy of, 261, 
264 

Black race, 322; Yen Fu on, 69j Liang Ch’i- 
ch’ao on. 97, 123. 116, 313; 

"P’ing-p’i-tzu” on, 13L; "Ling Shih” 
on, 427 

Bluntschii, Johann Kaspar: his Interna 
tional Law translated, 140; on races, 
332 
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Book of Changes, 125 
Book of History, 323 
Book of Rites (Li chi), 215. 375 
Brain, human, evolution of, 346-347 
Britain, 124: imperialism of, 94-95: self- 
confidence of, 270. See also the West 
Brown race, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao on, 97* 118. 
123.196.313 

Buddhism, 451;and K’ang Yu-wei, 17, 19: 
on force behind evolution, 77: Huxley’s 
rejection of, 163; and utilitarianism, 
251-252; Liang Ch'i-ch’ao’s use of, 
292, 295, 299, 305; Darwinian, 293, 
306; and karma, 295-300; and critique 
of evolution, 413-419 
bushido, Liang Ch’i-ch’ao on, 269-270 

Capitalism: Liang Ch’i-ch’ao on, 361- 

362; Sun Yat-sen on, 364; lacking in 
China, 365; as stage to socialism, 366 
Carnegie, Andrew, 64, 76 
Chambers, William and Robert: on pro- 
gress, 22-25, 139: on competition, 24; 
on natural rights, 24r_25 
Chambers Educational Course, 22 
Chang Chi, 370, 371 

Chang Chih-tung, 126, 201; on new jour- 
nals, 85-86; angered at Shih-wu pao, 
100: on struggle for survival, 1 53 
Chang Hao, 341, 356 

Chang Ping-lin , 74: racism of, 97 , 330-332; 
on revolution, 318, 330; on Yen Fu, 
329; on voluntarism, 353; as Anarchist, 
370, 371, 419; on evolution, 413-417; 
five no’s theory of, 417-419 
Chang Sung-nien, 447-448 
Change: necessary for survival, 91-92: Wu 
Chih-hui on, 383-384 
Chardin, Pierre Teilhard de, 302 
Che chiang ch'ao {Tides of Chekiang), 1 79 
Ch’en t k’an, 341 
Ch'en Pao-chcn, 1 27 
Ch’en T’ien-hua, 332, 340, 447, 448 
Ch’en Tu-hsiu, 302, 432* 444-445, 447, 
448 

cheng (struggle), 61 

cheng tzu ts’un “struggle for your own 
survival”), Darwinian slogan, 1 36 
ch’i (“ether”). 134. 269 
Chia L 322 


Chiang Chih-yu, 184. 185: on equality, 
368-369 

Chiang K’ai-shek, 447, 450 
Chiang Kuang-ch’ih, 448 
Ch’iang hsueh hui (Society for the Study 
of Strength), 1 
chiao, loss of, 233. 235 
chin-hua (progress), 90; and theTao, 1 65; 
and freedom, 188: term used by Liang 
Ch'i-ch’ao, 193; see also Progress 
Chin te hui (Progressive Virtue Society), 
371-372 

Ch’in Shih Huang, 28-29. 310 
China: survival of, 66: as a race, 67-69. 
132-133: and voluntarism, 69-70; pro- 
posed democracy for, 70; constitutional 
monarchy in, 72-73: Liang Ch’i-ch’ao 
on, 93* 200; isolation and survival of, 
105. 1 28: Tti t'ung as ideal of, 112; as 
patriarchal, 224; and Confucianism, 
231-233: need for new morality in, 
241-242: utilitarianism in, 250-251 : 
lack of militancy in, 261 : need for 
“spirit” in, 269-270: and karma, 299; 
Lei Feng’s devotion to, 308: imperial- 
ism advocated for, 312-313; and en- 
lightened dictatorship, 338, 448; need 
for will power, 349; focus of need for 
socialism, 356-357, 361-362; Anar- 
chists on, 428; appeal of Anarchism 
and Marxism in, 431-433 ; Darwinian 
defense of, 441-442; summary of Dar- 
win’s influence in, 448-453; Darwin’s 
legacy in, 453-458 

Chinese Communist Party, 447; on early 
marriage, 215: and the new morality, 
307; Lei Feng as hero of, 308-309; 
anti-imperialism of, 309 
“Ching -an,” 336 

Ch’ing i pao (Journal of honest criticism), 
179. 181, 184. 188. 212, 315, 316, 
357 

Ch'iu Chin, 371 
Chou Fo-hai, 445 
Chou Tso-jen, 443 
Chou Wu Wang, 324 

Christianity, 451; and progress, 9; Abbe 
Turgot on, 10; threatened by Darwin- 
ism, 60* 230-231 ; and Confucianism, 
145: Huxley on, 163, 166: and militar- 
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